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“LOOK  HERE,  UPON  THIS  PICTURE,  ASD 
OS  THIS.” 

By  B«t.  G«orge  B.  Spalding,  D.D. 

Dr.  Cuyler’s  late  article  in  The  Evangelist 
upon  the  subject  of  church  attendance  in  New 
England,  has  served  to  “  stir  me  up,  by  put¬ 
ting  me  in  remembrance”  of  an  interview 
which  I  had  not  long  since  with  one  of  the 
grandest  men  I  have  ever  known.  He  is  near- 
ng  his  ninety  j'ears  of  age,  but  his  mind  is  as 
clear  as  a  crystal,  and  his  interest  in  every 
phase  of  the  life  of  the  world  and  the  Church 
of  to-day,  is  as  eager  as  it  is  intelligent.  I 
found  that  for  the  past  few  years  he  had  been 
using  his  hours  of  leisure  in  writing  out  his 
reminiscences  of  the  men  and  women  and 
manners  and  customs  of  an  age  that  is  becom¬ 
ing  ancient,  if  not  dead,  to  the  living.  The 
material  which  this  broad,  keen  observer  of 
life  has  gathered,  with  his  commentary  there¬ 
on,  wilj  not  fail  to  be  most  fascinating  and 
profitable  reading  to  the  generation  that  will 
yet  see  it  all  in  printed  form. 

A  single  page  from  this  large  volume  of  man¬ 
uscript,  supplemented  by  the  writer’s  inter¬ 
jected  notes  as  I  read  it  over  to  him,  presents 
a  picture  of  Old  New  England  that  in  the  light 
of  the  present  is  most  suggestive.  The  “  meet¬ 
ing-house  ”  of  his  father  and  of  his  own  child¬ 
hood,  was  as  bare  and  bald  both  within  and 
without  as  it  could  be.  There  was  not  a  single 
line  or  tint  of  beauty  from  sill  to  ridge-pole  or 
from  step  to  pulpit.  There  it  stood  upright  on 
the  treeless  hilltop,  in  the  unbroken  glare  of 
the  Summer’s  suns,  and  in  the  full  sweep  of 
the  Winter’s  winds.  The  mercury  often  in 
that  region  now  marks  a  point  of  twenty  and 
even  thirty  degrees  below  zero.  It  was  as  cold 
then,  and  the  snow  was  far  deeper.  Within 
this  meeting-house  there  was  neither  stove 
nor  fireplace !  Sometimes  the  boys  carried  in¬ 
to  it  from  the  near  neighbors  hot  bricks  wrap¬ 
ped  in  cloths  to  keep  their  mother’s  feet  from 
freezing.  But  the  tougher  sex  scorned  all  such 
indulgence.  And  there  they  all  sat  in  such  an 
arctic  air  as  that  through  a  service  of  prayer 
and  sermon  as  severe  as  itself,  the  prayer  of¬ 
ten  thirty  and  even  forty  minutes,  and  the  ser¬ 
mon  a  full  hour  in  length !  And  who  ”  went 
to  church  ”  in  those  days  ?  Well,  everybody — 
everybody  except  infants  and  invalids.  The 
benediction  through,  the  mothers  and  sisters 
spent  the  noon-hour  around  the  kitchen  fires 
of  the  nearest  homes,  and  the  men  and  boys  at 
the  tavern  near  by.  There  was  some  fiip  drank 
at  the  latter  place,  but  in  neither  gathering 
was  the  sermon  discussed  otherwise  than  with 
utmost  reverence  and  assent.  The  nooning 
over,  the  afternoon  service  drew  the  full  com¬ 
plement  of  worshippers  again  to  the  “  meeting¬ 
house,”  and  they  again  presented  their  very 
bodies  a  living  sacrifice  unto  God. 

Soon  after  this  interview  with  this  venerable 
man,  “  who  has  come  down  to  us  from  a  for¬ 
mer  generation,”  a  grand  representative  of  its 
heroic  Christianity,  I  visited  a  new  meeting¬ 
house —  no,  the  old  name  is  gone  —  a  new 
“church,”  erected  not  far  away  from  the  site 
of  the  old  one.  It  stands  in  fairest  proportions 
a  very  temple  of  God,  with  turrets  and  steeple 
in  solid  stone,  ivy-clad,  complete  in  beauty. 
Within  the  many-hued  light  frpm  the  pointed 
windows  bathes  the  stately  columns,  waving 
arches,  fretted  vault,  richly  cai)arisoned  pews, 
and  many -piped  organ,  with  a  mellowed  glory. 
Beyond  this  grand  “  auditorium  ’’—for  so  they 
call  it— are  splendid  suites  of  rooms :  church 
parlors,  Sunday-school  and  library  rooms,  a 
fully  appointed  kitchen  and  dining-hall— a  ho¬ 
tel  with  all  the  modern  improvements.  The 
Sabbath  came.  The  sweet-toned  bell  rung  out 
over  this  tpyical  New  England  village,  falling 
upon  one’s  very  heart  like  an  heavenly  matin. 
With  reverent  soul  and  softened  tread,  we  en¬ 
tered  the  church  of  our  fathers.  Courteous 
ushers,  well-gloved,  elegant  throughout,  es¬ 
corted  us  to  the  well-furnished  pew.  The  peal¬ 
ing  organ  driven  by  “  a  two-horse  water  mo¬ 
tor,”  kept  in  harmony  the  two  singing  men 
and  the  two  singing  women.  It  was  a  perfect 
thing  in  its  way,  and  so  we  worshipped 
“  In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 

Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out. 

Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 

The  hidden  soul  of  harmony.” 

The  Scripture  reading  was  “on  time,”  and 
ended  “in  time.”  The  long  prayer  was  cut 
down  to  modern  dimensions.  The  sermon  was 
kept  within  the  fashionable  limits,  but  it  was 
strong.  Scriptural,  searching,  the  outpour  of 
an  honest,  earnest,  solicitous  soul— the  one 
really  spiritual,  worshipful,  solemn  thing  in 
all  the  attractive  service.  Well,  who  went  to 
this  nineteenth  century  church?  Full  two- 
thirds  of  the  pews  were  vacant  on  this  perfect 
Summer  day.  The  fathers  and  the  rising  sons 
were  at  home  lolling  in  the  shade,  picking  at 
their  Sunday  newspapers.  And  the  second  ser¬ 
vice,  called  a  “  vesper  service  ” !  Well,  I  have 
no  heart  to  describe  this  religious  rose-water 
affair.  I  know  what  the  great-souled  parson 
thought  of  it  all.  I  know,  for  he  told  me  with 
tremulous  sadness  not  unmiugled  with  indig¬ 
nation.  Well,  well,  good  Dr.  Cuyler  has  put 
me  to  thinking  of  all  this,  of  the  ancient  Chris¬ 
tian’s  reminiscence,  of  the  old  New  England 
meeting-house,  and  my  own  experience  in  the 
new  New  England  gothic  church.  I  ask  my¬ 
self,  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Editor,  What  have  we  gain¬ 
ed  by  all  this  strenuous  effort,  and  this  unlim¬ 
ited  expenditure  to  make  religion  attractive. 
Have  kitchen  and  parlor,  have  the  high  nice¬ 
ties  of  worship  appealing  to  the  aesthetic  tastes, 
accomplished  that  success  which  is  held  forth 
as  the  justification  and  the  very’  necessity  for 
all  this  thing  ?  Under  all  the  “  attractions  ”  of 
religion,  and  the  infinitely  ingenious  methods 
devised  for  coaxing  the  “  unchurched  masses  ” 
to  the  house  of  God,  have  we  succeeded  ?  Does 
this  religion  of  the  day,  so  courteous,  so  be¬ 
guiling,  so  sugar-coated  throughout,  does  it 
“draw”?  Does  it  fill  the  pews?  Even  if  I 
have  got  an  outsider  in,  have  I  got  him  by 
such  a  motive  and  appeal  where  I  can  long 
keep  him  in ;  or  if  I  keep  him  in,  is  it  possible 
to  bring  him  on  under  such  infiuences  into  the 
great  solemnities  of  religion?  Are  we  not, 
even  in  this  poor  success,  simply  training  men 
and  women  and  children  to  think  that  they  are 
doing  the  Church  a  favor  by  attending  it,  and 
even  God  a  favor  in  consenting  to  worship 
Him? 

I  do  not  exalt  the  former  generation  as  per¬ 
fect.  Even  its  religion  was  faulty ;  but  there 
were  some  of  the  grandest  qualities  in  both. 
There  was  a  conscience ;  there  was  a  tremen¬ 
dous  sense  of  personal  obligation ;  there  was  a 
spirit  of  reverence  for  holy  things ;  there  was  a 
fear  of  coming  judgment.  And,  Mr.  Editor, 
under  all  this  so  stem,  and  if  you  will,  “  repul¬ 
sive  idea  ”  of  religion,  people  went  to  church 
unasked,  uncoaxed. 

Can  we  not  in  some  way  bring  back  the  rev¬ 
erent,  believing  spirit  of  the  early  day  ?  If 
not,  then  we  fail,  for  the  easy,  self-indulgent. 


“  popular  ”  method  which  we  are  pursuing,  is 
fast  proving  that  it  is  all  inadequate  to  meet 
even  its  own  ideal  of  success. 


UNDER  THE  CATALl’A. 

By  Kev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Brooklyn,  Sept.  !212,  1886. 

Last  Sabbath,  Lafayette-avenue  Church  was 
reopened  for  worship,  after  having  been  for 
ten  weeks  in  the  hands  of  painters  and  other 
artificers.  Instead  of  the  old  “  French  grey  ” 
walls  which  had  become  sullied  and  soiled,  the 
ceiling  and  side  walls  have  been  elaborately 
ornamented  with  frescoes  and  embossed  gild¬ 
ing.  "Without  any  trace  of  the  taw’dry  or  the¬ 
atrical,  they  present  a  wam,  bright,  and  at¬ 
tractive  appearance.  New  carpets  have  been 
laid,  and  a  new  organ  will  soon  be  placed  in 
the  music- gallery.  To  the  old  members  of  our 
congregation  who  may  revisit  their  spiritual 
home,  the  most  startling  change  will  be  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  new  mahogany  pulpit.  It  is 
simple  and  chaste  in  design,  with  an  open  bal¬ 
ustrade  on  each  side  of  the  narrow  desk  which 
supports  the  Bible. 

While  I  appreciate  the  artistic  beauty  of  the 
new  comer,  yet  it  cost  a  sharp  pang  to  bid 
adieu  to  the  sacred  and  cherished  friend  around 
which  clustered  the  happy  associations  of  four- 
and-twenty  years.  When  the  workmen  car¬ 
ried  it  off  to  our  Mission-chapel,  it  was  like 
tearing  away  a  piece  of  my  very  heart.  What 
the  family-cradle  is  in  the  eye  of  a  mother,  or 
the  wedding-ring  is  to  the  aged  pair  as  they 
sit  with  clasped  hands  in  the  sunset  years  of 
life,  that  is  his  pulpit  to  every  minister  of 
Christ.  The  one  from  which  I  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  proclaim  the  Gospel-message  during 
more  than  half  of  my  ministerial  life,  was  plain 
and  puritanic  in  its  simplicity;  but  some  of 
the  most  eminent  servants  of  God  in  our  time 
have  stood  in  it  since  the  day  when  President 
Asa  D.  Smith  of  Dartmouth  pronounced  the 
first  discourse  there.  It  has  echoed  to  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  Arnot  and  Fleming  Stevenson  and 
Newman  Hall,  and  many  another  guest  from 
beyond  the  seas.  To  John  B.  Gough  and  his 
fellow  apostles  of  Temperance,  it  was  a  famil¬ 
iar  spot.  Moodly  preached  one  of  his  earliest 
sermons  there,  and  it  was  almost  the  last  pul¬ 
pit  in  which  Albert  Barnes  ever  set  his  foot. 
Many  have  stood  there  who  now  stand  before 
the  Throne ;  many  eyes  have  turned  towards  it 
which  now  behold  the  King  in  His  beauty. 
Groups  of  new-born  souls  have  gathered 
around  it  to  pronounce  their  covenant  vows, 
and  I  humbly  trust  that  it  has  been  a  light¬ 
house  to  guide  some  wandering  souls  to  the 
Cross  of  Calvary.  To  the  vital  doctrines  of 
human  redemption  it  was  never  false,  and  the 
new  pulpit  has  no  new  Gospel  to  proclaim.  In 
the  course  of  time,  and  perhaps  ere  long,  it 
must  become  the  Sabbath-home  of  my  succes¬ 
sor;  but  if  the  day  should  ever  come  that  it 
shall  utter  a  syllable  of  treason  to  God’s  truth, 
may  the  lightnings  of  His  indignation  shiver 
it,  or  the  consuming  fires  lay  it  in  ashes.  My 
fervent  prayer  is  that  it  may  pilot  innumerable 
souls  to  eternal  glory. 

I  have  been  betrayed  into  so  extended  an 
elegy  upon  a  departed  pulpit  (which  I  hope 
may  be  pardoned  as  a  bit  of  leakage  from  the 
heart)  that  I  have  not  much  space  left  to  write 
of  the  departure  of  one  of  the  noblest  and  tru¬ 
est  philanthropists  of  our  day.  Since  England 
lost  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  she  has  had  no 
layman  of  such  wide  and  commanding  Chris¬ 
tian  influence  as  the  late 

Hon.  Samnel  Morley. 

Many  of  the  religious  and  Temperance  jour¬ 
nals  come  to  us  dressed  in  mourning,  and  all 
the  secular  papers  pay  to  him  the  exalted  trib¬ 
ute  which  his  lofty  integrity  and  large  benevo¬ 
lence  so  well  deserved.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  lost 
one  of  his  most  trusty  counsellors  and  sup¬ 
porters.  Congregationalism  has  lost  its  most 
distinguished  layman.  Samuel  Morley  occu¬ 
pied  in  London  precisely  the  same  place  that 
the  late  Hon.  "William  E.  Dodge  occupied  in 
New  York;  they  died  at  about  the  same  age, 
in  their  seventy-eighth  year.  John  Morley  was 
a  London  dry-goods  merchant,  and  his  son 
Samuel  was  born  in  the  old  city,  and  in  time 
succeeded  to  his  father’s  business.  He  rapidly 
and  honestly  grew  rich,  but  his  heart  widened 
with  his  fortune,  so  that  he  bestowed  in  Chris¬ 
tian  charity  about  one  hundred  and  fiftv  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  every  year.  His  only  public  office 
was  a  seat  in  Parliament,  which  he  held  for 
many  years  as  the  member  for  Bristol  (Burke’s 
seat  when  he  thundered  for  American  inde¬ 
pendence  in  1775) ;  he  was  always  plain  Samuel 
Morley  to  the  last,  although  Mr.  Gladstone 
offered  him  a  peerage  and  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  In  his  bearing  he  was  one  of  the 
most  genial  Englishmen  I  have  ever  met,  and 
had  some  of  the  off-hand  democratic  traits  of 
the  Yankee  in  his  character.  A  few  years  ago 
he  became  a  zealous  teetotaller,  and  took  great 
interest  in  the  Temperance  reform. 

Among  the  young  men  of  London  he  was  a 
great  favorite ;  no  man  did  more  to  sustain  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations,  and  he 
often  dropped  into  their  great  London  Hall 
and  took  a  cup  of  tea  with  them.  A  very  prac¬ 
tical  common-sense  type  of  Christian  he  was, 
too.  One  of  his  favorite  remarks  was  that  “  he 
had  no  respect  for  a  fellow  whose  religion  con¬ 
sisted  in  reading  a  tract  behind  a  bale  of  goods.  ” 
He  held  that  sturdy,  honest  industry  in  business 
hours,  was  a  part  of  healthy  piety,  and  he  had  no 
patience  with  mawkish  or  sentimental  “  gush  ” 
of  any  kind.  When  good  work  was  to  be  done, 
he  took  a  hand  in  it  himself,  and  threw  the 
whole  enthusiasm  of  his  Christ-loving  heart 
into  an  hundred  lines  of  philanthropy.  The 
last  twelvemonth  has  witnessed  the  departure 
of  three  noble  men  whom  this  sin-stained  world 
could  ill  afford  to  lose— Lord  Shaftesbury’,  John 
B.  Gough,  and  Samuel  Morley. 

THE  DEATH  OF  COWPER. 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  .\ug.  12,  1886. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Evangelist; 

Dear  Sir:  The  manner  in  which  your  corre¬ 
spondent,  Dr.  Sawyer,  alludes  to  Cowper  in  his 
letter  published  in  your  paper  of  Sept.  12th,  is, 
to  say  the  least,  unpleasant.  But  it  is  also  in¬ 
correct.  Cowper  did  not  “  hang  himself  with 
a  rope,”  neither  did  he  commit  suicide  at  all, 
but  died  of  dropsy.  Even  had  he  ended  his 
life  in  the  mode  stated,  it  is  hardly  in  the  best 
taste  to  recall  so  painful  a  matter  in  writing  of 
so  saintly  a  spirit. 

"Very  different  is  the  account  given  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  in  speaking  of  Cowper’s  death, 
uses  the  following  language :  “  In  so  mild  and 
gentle  a  manner  did  his  spirit  take  its  fiight, 
that  though  the  writer  of  this  memoir,  his 
medical  attendant  Mr.  Woods,  and  three  oth¬ 
er  persons  were  standing  at  the  foot  and  side 
of  the  bed  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  his  dying 
countenance,  the  precise  moment  of  his  de¬ 
parture  wais  unobserved  by  any.” 

Truly  yours,  J.  C.  Steblino. 


THE  LATE  DR.  W.  FLEMING  STEYENSON. 

[The  following  tribute  to  one  whose  name  is  justly 
honored  in  America,  will  have  a  special  value  when  it 
is  known  to  come  from  one  who  was  his  devoted  per¬ 
sonal  friend  for  many  years,  both  in  the  Old  World  and 
the  New,  the  Bev.  Dr.  John  Hall  of  this  city.— Ed.  Ev.] 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  a  minister  of  a  con¬ 
gregation  in  Dublin  began  a  week-evening 
service  where  there  was  no  Presbyterian 
church,  in  what  they  called  “  the  old  school- 
house,”  and  out  of  that  grew  in  the  course  of 
a  year  an  organized  congregation  under  the 
care  of  the  Presbytery.  It  had  a  small  con¬ 
stituency  and  no  building.  A  licentiate  of  a 
Northern  Presbytery,  who  had  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  scholar,  was  called  to  the  place,  and 
undertook  the  work.  The  numbers  increased, 
a  fitting  edifice  was  erected,  admirable  Sun¬ 
day-schools  and  the  other  machinery  of  a  vig¬ 
orous  church  grew  up,  and  in  a  short  time, 
William  Fleming  Stevenson,  the  pastor,  was 
as  widely  known  as  a  minister  as  he  had  be¬ 
come  as  a  writer  through  his  Prai/mg  and 
Working. 

Two  weeks  ago,  this  beloved  and  honored 
laborer  in  the  Lord’s  vineyard,  suddenly  pass¬ 
ed  away,  in  all  probability  from  disease  of  the 
heart.  He  had  been  in  impaired  health  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  no  doubt  had  felt  keenly  the 
death  of  a  brother  who  was  also  called,  with  no 
warning  of  illness,  to  his  reward.  This  did 
not,  however,  prevent  his  going  from  home  for 
what  was  expected  to  be  a  pleasant  little  tour 
with  some  of  his  family.  But  alas!  his  body 
was  borne  back  to  his  native  land  to  be  laid  in 
a  grave  over  which  will  fall  many  a  tear,  and 
toward  w’hich  will  turn  many  an  affectionate 
thought  and  memory  from  widely  separated 
parts  of  our  globe. 

Dr.  Stevenson  was  of  what  would  be  called 
socially  a  good  family.  He  had  a  good  educa¬ 
tion,  which  there  was  no  need  to  hurry  up  that 
he  might  have  the  means  of  living.  He  was 
surrounded  by  good  influences,  and  happy  in 
a  group  of  good  and  appreciative  friends,  like 
the  late  Norman  McLeod.  He  was  a  student 
of  good  books  and  of  good  institutions.  He 
became  associated  with  a  good  family  by  mar¬ 
rying  a  wife  in  entire  sympathy  with  his  far- 
reaching  aims.  But  if  he  had  enjoyed  none  of 
these  advantages,  he  would  have  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  power  among  his  fellow- laborers 
from  his  own  mental  energy,  lofty  purposes, 
and  high  character.  With  an  intellect  of  great 
versatility,  and  a  heart  of  unusual  magnanim¬ 
ity,  Dr.  Stevenson  combined  a  power  of  work¬ 
ing  by  day  and  by  night  such  as  few  men  pos¬ 
sess,  and  which  still  fewer  can  put  forth  with¬ 
out  physical  penalties  or  shortened  life. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  Dr.  Ste¬ 
venson  took  a  lively  interest  in  missions  at 
home  and  abroad.  His  congregation  grew  not 
only  in  numbers,  but  in  aggressive  effort  and 
in  generous  benevolence,  until  it  holds  a  fore¬ 
most  place  in  giving  and  working  in  the  Irish 
Assembly,  and  this  in  face  of  difficulties  inevi¬ 
table  by  a  Presbyterian  congregation  in  Dub¬ 
lin.  One  result  of  this  well  known  sympathy 
was  his  appointment  as  Convener  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Missions  of  the  General  Assembly.  This 
place — with  which  no  salary  is  connected,  but 
which  involves  much  correspondence  and  re¬ 
sponsibility— he  so  filled  as  not  only  to  inspire 
confidence,  but  to  carry  the  cause  of  Foreign 
Missions  into  quarters  where  it  had  roused  lit¬ 
tle  interest.  A  trip  around  the  world  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  evangelization,  not  only  added  to  his 
knowledge  and  influence,  but  made  him  a  wel¬ 
come  counsellor  to  sister  Churches  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Missions.  Dr.  Stevenson  visited  New 
York  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  (where  his  address,  close¬ 
ly  read,  but  of  rare  stimulating  power,  will  be 
remembered  by  many),  and  again  when  on  his 
way  to  India.  His  preaching  was  no  less  at¬ 
tractive  than  his  speaking.  Thoroughly  schol¬ 
arly  in  style,  evangelical  in  its  substance,  de¬ 
livered  with  entire  forgetfulness  of  self  and 
complete  absorption  in  his  subject,  it  secured 
the  continued  attention,  and  under  God  devel¬ 
oped  the  graces  of  a  very  intelligent  people. 
But  behind  his  preaching,  speaking,  and  writ¬ 
ing  there  was  the  man— generous,  loving,  large- 
hearted,  and  noble,  whom  to  know  was  to  ad¬ 
mire,  whom  to  know  closely  was  to  love  with 
an  affection  mingled  with  enthusiasm.  Heav¬ 
en  has  this  element  of  felicity  in  it,  that  such 
saints,  perfected  in  character,  will  constitute 
no  mean  part  of  its  wide  and  abiding  circle  of 
friends  forever  and  forever.  J .  H. 

ACROSS  THE  PACIFIC. 

steamship  City  of  New  York,  Pacific  Ocean, 
July  24,  1886. 

This  is  a  day  to  be  remembered  as  the  one  on 
which  we  had  our  first  experience  at  sea. 
“Take  plenty  of  faith  and  mind-cure  along,” 
said  good  Dr.  Loomis,  “  and  then  take  your 
chances.”  We  took  them  all,  as  well  as  vari¬ 
ous,  divers,  and  sundry  prescriptions  for  avoid¬ 
ing  and  curing  sea-sickness.  We  watched  the 
unmooring  of  the  ship  with  curious  eye.  We 
passed  triumphantly  up  the  Bay,  out  of  the 
Golden  Gate,  and  across  the  Bar,  leaving  the 
seals  to  their  writhings  and  contortions,  their 
barking  and  their  grunting,  without  a  pang. 
We  watched  the  receding  land  far  out,  and  felt 
queer  about  the  heart  at  the  thought  of  “  a  life 
on  the  ocean  wave.”  It  was  about  2.45  P.  M. 
w’heii  we  started,  and  when  the  second  gong 
sounded  for  dinner  at  6.30,  we  walked  down  as 
resolute  as  possible,  and  gave  our  first  order  to 
the  Chinaman  at  our  side.  But  for  reasons  we 
will  not  stop  to  mention,  we  beat  a  hasty  re¬ 
treat  to  our  state-rooms  unserved,  where  mo¬ 
ther  and  daughter  remained  in  adjoining  and 
communicating  rooms  until  the  following  Mon¬ 
day  in  almost  speechless  silence.  Then  as  the 
sea  was  quiet  as  the  Hudson  on  a  calm  day,  we 
rose,  and  by  slow  degrees  made  our  way  to  the 
quarter-deck,  where  we  were  sure  the  pure  air 
and  clear  sky  would  make  us  quite  w'ell.  We 
looked  at  each  other,  and  laughed  at  what  we 
had  experienced,  hoping  fondly  the  worst  was 
past. 

We  thought  we  would  try  some  of  our  pre¬ 
scriptions,  and  began  with  walking.  We  had 
been  taken  unawares  the  Saturday  before,  and 
now  resolution  was  to  bear  sway.  But  the 
deck  was  unsteady ;  when  a  foot  was  raised, 
there  was  no  telling  where  it  would  come  down. 
This  reeling  to  and  fro  was  too  much  like  the 
drunken  man,  and  it  would  be  better  to  sit 
down,  and  looking  upward,  watch  the  stable 
sky.  But,  O  horrors !  the  sky  was  swinging  up 
and  down  incessantly,  and  nothing  seemed 
natural  or  secure.  The  sea  raised  its  massive 
front  up  high,  and  bowed  majestically  to  the 
sky ;  the  heaven’s  broad  expanse  returned  the 
salutation  with  a  low -dropped  curtsy.  Not 
satisfied  with  this  introductory  performance, 
they  kept  it  up  for  days,  until  it  was  a  weari¬ 
ness  to  watch  it.  For  a  full  week  this  experi¬ 
ence  was  continued  of  going  disgusted  to  the 
state-room,  and  repeatedly  forcing  a  return  to 
the  deck.  The  table  had  no  charm  to  attract 


us.  The  bill  of  fare,  so  persistently  present¬ 
ed  by  the  stewardess,  was  odious.  "When  on 
deck,  the  very  whales  and  other  sea  monsters 
mocked  us ;  they  spouted  and  sported  in  our 
very  faces,  seeming  to  say  “  Sea-sick,  are  you  ? 
Glad  of  it.”  Now  and  then  during  a  few  peace¬ 
ful  moments,  the  Chinamen  afforded  some 
amusement  by  their  vigorous  dusting  and  rub¬ 
bing  and  polishing  of  articles  already  immac¬ 
ulate  in  their  purity.  This  was  not  a  dusty 
pathway,  certainly,  like  the  one  across  the 
plains.  “There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  land,” 
said  our  compagnon  de  voyage.  “Yes,”  said 
another,  “  the  nearest  is  seven  miles  away,  and 
that  is  beneath  us,  and  so  well  watered  as  not 
to  raise  much  dust.” 

Truly  there  is  “water,  water  everywhere,” 
and  apparently  no  need  of  the  rain  that  occa¬ 
sionally  falls.  Seven  miles  deep,  5000  miles 
wide,  and  15,000  miles  long!  Truly  this  is  wa¬ 
ter  in  immensity. 

After  that  first  week  it  became  possible  to  re¬ 
gard  all  surroundings  without  a  qualm,  and 
the  magnificent  Pacific  grew  grand  and  more 
grand  as  we  sailed  steadily  on  our  way.  We 
watched  the  deepest  blue  that  makes  the  sky 
look  pale.  “  What  quantities  of  indigo  to  col¬ 
or  it,”  said  one.  We  admired  the  phosphores¬ 
cent  lights  by  night,  the  clouds  and  waves  by 
day,  and  felt  all  the  better  for  that  first  week’s 
episode,  which  we  can  now  laugh  at,  including 
our  own  tip-over  in  the  “Social  Hall,”  which 
caused  a  general  upset  of  chairs,  as  well  as  the 
passengers  who  jumped  to  the  rescue. 

There  is  little  to  vary  the  life  at  sea,  but  we 
were  glad  one  Tuesday  noon  to  find  we  had  got 
the  start  of  all  the  world  by  a  whole  day  while 
at  “tiffin.”  We  went  down  at  1  P.  M.  Tuesday, 
and  on  returning  an  hour  later,  found  it  was  2 
P.  M.  Wednesday.  We  had  passed  the  mystic 
line,  and  commenced  life  in  the  Orient;  we 
had  reached  the  utmost  western  limit  of  the 
world,  and  overtaken  the  rising  sun.  But  life 
[jassed  on  as  before,  and  death,  too,  was  busy 
at  its  work,  for  four  poor  Chinamen  lay  dead, 
who  were  striving  to  reach  their  native  land 
and  friends  before  the  dread  event  should  over¬ 
take  them. 

We  have  had  three  Sabbaths  on  board.  Of 
the  first  we  are  oblivious ;  the  second  and  third 
were  recognized  by  Christian  sei’vice  in  the  up¬ 
per  cabin.  Many  Chinamen  attended,  and  one 
said  to  an  officer  afterward  “Heapee  line!” 
while  another  touched  the  captain  on  the 
shoulder  and  said  “Magnificent!  ”  And  so  we 
sailed  and  sailed,  with  but  three  rough  days 
from  shore  to  shore.  This  morning,  Aug.  11th, 
we  have  seen  the  sun  rise  gloriously  out  of  the 
sea,  and  at  the  same  hour  the  shores  of  beauti¬ 
ful  Japan  appeared  in  dim  outline.  Soon  the 
sacred  mountain  Triji  San  loomed  up  majes¬ 
tically,  and  with  a  sea  literally  “smooth  as  a 
‘mill-pond  ”  and  green  as  an  emerald,  we  enter 
Yeddo’s  capacious  bay. 

It  is  thrilling  to  understand  that  we  are  ac¬ 
tually  here;  that  our  long-cherished  dreams 
are  thus  far  realized ;  that  we  are  where  Com¬ 
modore  Perry  opened  the  gates  of  this  empire 
without  the  firing  of  a  gun  on  that  bright  Sab¬ 
bath  day  when  his  fleet  closed  in,  and  scores 
of  manly  voices,  led  by  the  Marine  Band,  sent 
up  to  God  the  grand  old  hymn, 

“  Before  Jehovah’s  awful  throne, 

Ye  nations  bow  with  sacred  joy ; 

Know  that  the  Lord  is  God  alone, 

He  can  create  and  He  destroy.” 
_ A.  W.  K. 

CONTBinCTIONS  TO  THK  SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION.  By 

William  H.  Piiyne,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  Science 

and  Art  of  Teaching  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Harper  &  Brothers.  1886. 

The  three  hundred  thousand  teachers  in  the 
United  States  have  had  occasion  only  recent¬ 
ly  to  thank  Prof.  Payne  for  his  translation  of 
“  The  History  of  Pedagogy,”  by  Prof.  Gabriel 
Compayre.  He  lays  them,  and  a  host  of  gen¬ 
eral  readers  besides,  under  fresh  obligation, 
by  gathering  into  a  volume  his  various  papers 
on  the  Science  of  Education.  To  a  mastery  of 
the  whole  historical  field  of  educational  doc¬ 
trine,  Prof.  Payne  adds  a  philosophic  mind,  a 
logical  method,  and  a  clear  and  interesting 
style.  All  the  topics  mooted  in  regard  to  the 
scientific  training  of  teachers,  and  the  natural 
method  of  culture  in  schools,  emerge  in  these 
papers,  and  the  quiet  revolution  in  the  art  of 
teaching  at  present  going  on,  is  justified  on  the 
profound  principles  they  disclose. 

Most  of  the  seventeen  chapters  are  fitted  for 
general  reading,  but  four  are  especially  so,  for 
example,  “  Lessons  from  the  History  of  Educa¬ 
tion,”  “  The  Secularization  of  the  School,” 
“Teaching  as  a  Trade  and  as  a  Profession,” 
“The  Teacher  as  a  Philanthropist.”  In  the 
chapter  on  the  Secularization  of  the  School, 
the  author  contents  himself  with  a  terse  state¬ 
ment  of  the  modern  movement  of  thought 
against  religion  in  the  school,  and  in  favor  of 
the  relegation  of  it  to  the  home  and  the  Church. 
That  movement,  he  thinks,  will  end  in  triumph 
for  the  secular  spirit  of  the  age,  although  he 
concedes  that  “  the  public  school  has,  and  will 
long  have,  a  quasi-religious  character.”  Be¬ 
sides  this  sketch  of  the  modern  tendency  and 
prophecy  of  its  goal,  we  would  have  liked  to 
have  a  full  discussion  of  the  question  of  relig¬ 
ion  in  the  schools  on  its  merits.  Can  there  bo 
a  true  ethics  without  a  true  religion,  and  can 
there  be  a  true  religion  without  a  theistic 
teaching?  If  the  divisions  of  sects  and  the 
prevalence  of  secularism  result  in  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  all  religion  from  the  lower  grades  of 
schools,  Christian  homes  and  the  Christian 
Church  must  combine  to  counteract  the  enor¬ 
mous  influence  of  the  State’s  absolute  silence 
on  the  subject  most  important  to  the  whole  na¬ 
ture  of  man. 

In  the  matter  of  industrial  education.  Prof. 
Payne  is  brief  and  unsatisfactory,  simply  depre¬ 
cating  it  as  tending  to  caste  distinctions  and 
undermining  liberal  culture.  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  industrial  feature  of  education  might 
be  wisely  adopted  on  a  wide  scale  without  pro¬ 
ducing  these  effects,  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  whole  body  is  or  may  be  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  practical  work,  and  as  such,  ought  to 
receive  its  share  of  training,  both  general  and 
special,  if  not  with  reference  to  trades  or  a  liv¬ 
ing,  at  least  with  reference  to  making  it  an  in¬ 
strument  easily  responsive  to  the  mind  that 
uses  it.  "We  bespeak  a  wide  reading  of  this 
book  and  discussion  of  its  views. 

The  Story  of  Hungary.  By  Arminius  VAmbery.  New 

York;  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1886. 

More  than  once  we  have  called  attention  to 
“The  Story  of  the  Nations”  series,  of  which 
the  present  is  the  ninth  volume.  It  is  beauti¬ 
fully  made,  well  illustrated,  and  thorougnly 
indexed.  The  Story  itself,  graphically  told  by 
the  celebrated  Vambdry,  is  a  romantic  and  ex¬ 
citing  tale  of  national  sorrows,  struggles,  and 
patriotism.  The  story  of  Kossuth  in  Hungary 
is  amply  told,  but  more  might  well  have  been 
given  us  in  regard  to  his  extraordinary  career 
in  England  and  the  United  States. 


Constantinople.  By  Edraondo  de  Amicis,  author  of 

“  Holland  and  Its  People.”  “  Spain  and  the  Span¬ 
iards,”  “  Morocco :  Its  People  and  Places,”  etc. 

With  thirty-two  full-page  illustrations.  O.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  place  in  the  world  so 
difficult  to  describe  fittingly  and  adequately 
as  Constantinople  and  its  environs.  One  who 
has  enjoyed  the  strange  fascination  of  the 
ever-changing  and  never  commonplace  scenes 
which  this  most  cosmopolitan  of  all  cities  of¬ 
fers  to  the  unaccustomed  eye  of  the  "Western 
traveller,  can  never  forget  or  lose  the  charm  of 
it,  but  he  soon  learns  that  he  cannot  reproduce 
it  for  others.  The  feeling,  the  impression,  is 
vivid  and  ineffaceable,  but  try  to  put  it  into 
words,  and  how  it  defies  and  mocks  at  all  at¬ 
tempts  !  After  scores  of  writers  of  every  grade 
of  literary  skill  have  failed  more  or  less  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  attemjit,  the  Italian  De  Amicis 
has  succeeded  perhaps  as  well  as  it  can  ever 
be  done.  To  read  his  almost  too  heavily  sur¬ 
charged  sentences,  is  almost  to  see  in  reality 
what  he  brings  up  before  the  mind’s  eye. 
"With  his  pen,  as  with  a  magician’s  wand,  he 
conjures  up  the  pomps  and  glories,  the  kaleid¬ 
oscopic  variations  of  form  and  color,  the  pic¬ 
turesque  squalor,  the  Oriental  splendor,  and 
the  unrivalled  combinations  of  earth,  air,  and 
water  which  the  most  beautiful  and  fascinating 
spot  in  the  world  offers  day  and  night  to  the 
eye  that  can  see  it.  The  Messrs.  Putnam  have 
done  well  to  place  an  illustrated  edition  of  this 
book  on  the  market  at  a  moderate  price.  The 
illustrations  are  apparently  from  photographs, 
and  while  they  do  not  in  all  respects  match 
the  text,  they  are  useful  as  an  aid  to  the  imag¬ 
ination.  _ 

A  History  of  Greek  Literature  :  from  the  Earliest 

Period  to  the  Death  of  Demosthenes.  By  Frank 

Byron  Jevons,  M.A.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner’s 

Sous.  1886. 

Every  adequate  exposition  of  ancient  civil¬ 
izations,  civil  politics,  religions  and  litera¬ 
tures,  is  to  be  welcomed  not  only  for  its  intrin¬ 
sic  interest,  but  also  for  the  lessons  it  furnish¬ 
es  to  modern  States.  Greece  and  Rome,  though 
a  well-worked  quarry,  is  far  from  being  ex¬ 
hausted  by  Grote  and  Mommsen,  Thirlwall 
and  Arnold,  Curtius  and  Merivale,  Felton  and 
Long.  Mahaffy’s  History  of  Greek  Literature 
and  Social  Life  among  the  Greeks,  are  good 
essays  in  a  field  that  tempts  to  a  more  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation.  The  University  of  Durham 
affords  in  Mr.  Jevons  a  scholar  able  not  only 
to  give  the  great  outlines  of  the  history  in  a 
fascinating  narrative,  but  also  to  discuss  mi¬ 
nutely  and  clearly  the  critical  questions  that 
constantly  arise.  The  modern  method  of  show¬ 
ing  history  in  the  making,  is  intelligently  used, 
and  takes  us  to  the  very  dawn  of  that  day  that 
became  so  brilliant  with  the  light  of  class¬ 
ical  literatui’e.  Literary  definitions  and  terse 
statements  of  literary  problems,  show  the  au¬ 
thor’s  mastery  of  his  subject.  The  whole  work 
is  commended  alike  to  the  judgment  of  schol¬ 
ars  and  the  general  reader.  The  book  is  well- 
made,  though  its  inner  margin  might  be  larger 
with  advantage.  _ 

Future  Probation  and  Foreign  Missions.  By  A.  C. 

Thompson. 

Although  Dr.  Thompson  assumes  the  sole 
responsibility  of  his  tractate  on  the  crisis  in 
the  management  of  the  American  Board,  we 
do  not  doubt  that  he  expresses  the  views  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  of 
the  Secretaries,  and  of  the  missionaries  of  that 
Board.  He  shows  what  may  be  called  the  habit 
of  the  Board  in  the  appointment  of  candidates, 
and  the  nature  of  the  inquiries  made  into  their 
doctrinal  beliefs ;  he  sketches  the  historical 
consensus  of  the  Board  and  the  churches  in  re¬ 
gard  to  final  probation ;  he  gives  the  opinions 
recently  elicited  from  missionaries;  and  ho 
shows  the  results  to  be  anticipated  from  the 
adoption  of  the  dogma  of  a  new  theological 
party,  winding  up  his  fifty-two  pages  with  a 
warm  but  dignified  defence  of  the  Home  Secre¬ 
tary  and  the  Prudential  Committee.  Those 
Interested  in  this  controversy— and  their  name 
is  legion— would  do  well  to  get  this  pamphlet 
from  Thomas  Todd,  Congregational  House, 
Boston.  It  is  written  in  a  calm,  Christian  spir¬ 
it,  and  with  a  vigor  that  here  and  there  yields 
a  pungent  and  spicy  sentence. 

Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.  Based 

OH  Oehlor.  By  Revere  Franklin  Weidner,  Professor 

of  Theology  in  Augustana  Seminary,  Rock  Island, 

Ill.  Chicago;  F.  H.  Revell.  1886. 

Oehler’s  “Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,” 
in  the  edition  edited  and  enriched  by  Dr.  Day 
of  Yale  Divinity  School,  has  proved  its  useful¬ 
ness  on  many  a  pastor’s  study  table,  and  that 
usefulness  is  gracefully  acknowledged  by  Prof. 
Weidner  in  the  preface  to  his  own  work,  which 
is  an  attempt  by  abridgment  and  condensation 
to  reproduce  Oehler’s  work  more  especially 
for  use  in  the  class-room.  A  full  index  points 
to  every  topic  discussed,  and  a  pretty  full  list 
of  works  on  the  Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  given  in  an  appendix.  This  lat¬ 
ter  is  especially  valuable  in  the  list  of  books 
and  articles  devoted  to  the  special  topics  of 
Biblical  Theology,  such  as  “  The  Angels,” 
“Creation,”  “God,”  “ Pen tateucH  Criticism,” 
“Prophecy,”  “Biblical  Psychology,”  “  The 
Sabbath,”  “Sacrifices,”  “Sin,”  “The  State 
After  Death,”  “  The  Tabernacle  and  Temple,” 
“The  Wisdom  Literature.”  Prof.  Weidner 
does  not  always  agree  with  Oehler,  and  we  do 
not  always  agree  with  Prof.  Weidner,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  he  has  made  a  most  valuable 
book  of  reference  for  the  pastor,  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  and  the  general  reader. 

John  Parmelee’s  Curse.  By  Julian  Hawthorne.  New 

York ;  Cassell  A  Company.  1886. 

Julian  Hawthorne  has  done  good  work, 
which  puts  the  public  in  the  attitude  of  expec¬ 
tancy  of  better.  In  the  case  of  “John  Parme¬ 
lee’s  Curse,”  the  public  will  confess  disappoint¬ 
ment.  The  opium  habit  was  the  curse  of  John 
Parmelee  and  his  wife.  John  recovers  from  it, 
and  his  wife  sinks  under  it.  The  plot,  which 
is  necessarily  not  a  pleasant  one,  turns  on  it. 
One  lesson  is  burned  in  on  the  reader’s  soul, 
namely,  that  opium  is  a  cruel  tyrant,  and  its 
bondage  seldom  broken,  and  that  it  may  re¬ 
move  its  victim  from  a  good  home  to  the  slums 
of  a  great  city.  This  witness  is  true. 

Life:  its  Nature,  Origin,  Development,  and  the 

Psychical  related  to  the  Physical.  By  Salem 

Wilder.  Boston  :  Rockwell  A  Churchill.  1886. 

Undoubtedly  the  author  of  this  book  has 
read  widely  on  its  abstruse  subject,  and  has 
thought  deeply,  and,  in  the  main,  soundly.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  his  quotations  from  biologists  and 
physicists  are  interesting  and  instructive.  But 
he  lacks  a  definite  thesis,  and  a  logical  method 
of  unfolding  it,  and  mars  his  matter  by  digres¬ 
sions.  Notwithstanding  this,  his  book  will  re¬ 
pay  perusal.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  said 
“  Knowledge  is  the  topography  of  our  ignor¬ 
ance,”  a  saying  very  applicable  in  the  presence 
of  Amcebee,  Fungus  Germs,  Monatls,  and  Cili¬ 
ated  Infusorians.  The  forces  which  surround 
the  least  molecule  of  matter  call  for  faith,  a 
conclusion  our  author  would  himself  estab¬ 
lish.  The  index  adds  to  the  value  of  the  vol¬ 
ume. 


A  Layman’s  Study  of  the  English  Bible,  oonsideb- 

ED  IN  ITS  Literary  and  Secular  Aspect.  By  Fran¬ 
cis  Bowen.  LL.D.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 

Sons.  1885. 

Prof.  Bowen’s  pen  has  been  so  powerful  In 
the  department  of  philosophy,  that  we  could 
not  but  anticipate  a  very  bright  and  original 
book  on  the  Literary  and  Secular  Aspect  of  the 
Bible.  We  are  disappointed.  If  Prof.  Bowen’s 
studies  on  the  Bible  are  his  own  unaided  ef¬ 
forts,  and  his  own  unbiassed  judgments,  they 
may  answer  for  first  impressions,  but  they  are 
often  insufficient,  and  sometimes  crude.  The 
literature  on  the  topics  of  his  chapters  is  very 
abundant,  and  it  would  have  deepened  some 
judgments  and  corrected  others,  if  it  had  been 
thoroughly  mastered  before  his  publication. 
Broad  margins,  clear  type,  and  thick  paper, 
make  the  book  a  pleasure  to  read. 

Prejudiced  Inquiries.  By  E.  J.  Morris.  New  York : 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  18w. 

These  “  inquiries  ”  are  a  series  of  essays  in 
regard  to  Progress,  Patriotism,  Party  Politics, 
How  to  Help  the  Poor  and  Rich,  Love,  Mar¬ 
riage  and  Divorce,  the  Uses  of  Learning,  His¬ 
tory,  Philosophy,  Free  Thinking,  Hobbies, 
Authorship.  These  essays  are  striking,  fresh, 
original,and  vigorous.  U nderlying  the  thought 
is  a  true  faith,  a  sound  philosophy,  and  a  deep 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  thought  it¬ 
self  is  profound  and  earnest,  lighted  up  with  a 
very  peculiar  and  playful  humor,  and  garnish¬ 
ed  with  a  wealth  of  literary  allusion.  The  au¬ 
thor  in  his  introduction  pays  a  beautiful  trib¬ 
ute  of  affection  to  his  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Eli¬ 
sha  Mulford.  He  justly  praises  his  book  enti¬ 
tled  “The  Nation,”  to  which  so  many  are  in¬ 
debted  for  a  philosophic  patriotism.  We  can¬ 
not  go  with  him,  however,  in  his  extravagant 
laudation  of  his  other  work,  “  The  Republic  of 
God,”  which  lacks  the  clarity  and  coherence 
which  an  Institute  of  Theology  ought  to  dis¬ 
play.  We  meant  to  give  specimens  of  the 
bright  and  pithy  sentences  in  these  essays, 
but  in  truth  there  is  not  a  page  that  does  not 
gleam  with  the  pearls  of  thought. 

Short  Studies  in  English.  A.  8.  Barnes  A  Co. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  should  consider  the  propriety  of  ban¬ 
ishing  English  Grammar  from  the  primary 
schools  at  least.  If  introduced  at  all,  this 
book  of  Barnes  &  Co.  will  certainly  mitigate 
the  cruelty  to  the  last  degree,  and  will  indeed 
prove  to  many  children  a  pleasure  rather  than 
a  pain.  Its  picture-stories  engage  first  the 
child’s  faculty  of  observation,  and  he  is  train¬ 
ed  by  the  letter-press  to  record  what  he  sees  in 
the  picture,  orally  and  in  writing,  and  so  is  led 
on  in  the  art  of  expression  by  tongue  and  pen, 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  our 
language.  It  is  a  beautiful  book  to  the  eye, 
and  if  its  plan  be  strictly  adhered  to  by  teach¬ 
ers,  must  become  an  engaging  book  to  their 
pupils. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PEOAGOOT.* 

This  is  one  in  the  long  series  of  volumes  Is¬ 
sued  by  this  eminent  Ann  for  the  use  of  teach¬ 
ers  and  schools.  It  is  described  more  minute¬ 
ly  as  a  Manual  on  Pedagogics  for  teachers,  for 
Normal  Schools  and  Institutes,  and  for  all  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  school  education.  Its  au¬ 
thor  is  well  known  in  the  West,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  country,  as  an  experienced 
and  successful  teacher,  for  some  time  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Ohio,  afterward 
President  of  Purdue  University  in  Indiana, 
and  now  the  Superintendent  of  Education  in 
the  city  of  Cincinnati. 

The  general  aim  of  the  volume  Is  to  set  forth, 
on  a  philosophic  basis,  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  teaching,  and  to  illustrate  and  apply 
these  principles  in  their  relation  to  certain 
specific  studies.  This  general  aim  is  introduc¬ 
ed,  however,  by  a  brief  but  elaborate  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  elements  of  mental  science,  so  far 
as  these  are  found  to  bear  upon  the  main  prob¬ 
lem  to  bo  considered.  An  interesting  section 
is  the  presentation  of  the  several  processes  of 
knowing  in  the  order  of  their  development, 
and  as  they  are  to  be  noted  and  regarded  by 
the  wise  teacher  in  his  endeavor  to  train  the 
young  minds  committed  to  his  charge.  The 
topic  is  happily  illustrated  by  a  diagram  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  ages  at  which  ordinarily  the  pre- 
sentative,  the  representative,  and  the  rational 
powers  come  successively  into  play. 

The  subject  of  Method  in  teaching  occupies 
a  large  part  of  the  volume.  Here  the  author 
sums  up  the  results  of  his  own  experience  and 
wide  observation,  in  a  series  of  admirable 
statements  and  illustrations.  He  discusses  the 
subject  of  instruction  and  education  as  distinct 
from  mere  impartation  of  knowledge ;  the  re¬ 
lation  of  oral  teaching  and  teaching  by  book ; 
lessons,  recitations,  examinations,  &c.  The 
young  teacher  may  find  in  these  pages  a  hun¬ 
dred  hints  and  suggestions  which  will  be  of 
special  value  to  him  as  he  sets  out  upon  his 
difficult  task.  Under  such  guidance  teaching 
will  become  to  him  less  an  accidental  or  exper¬ 
imental  process ;  it  will  be  more  than  ever  a 
high  and  noble  art. 

The  section  on  the  methods  of  teaching  spe¬ 
cial  branches,  such  as  reading,  language  and 
grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  contains 
the  substance  of  lectures  which  the  author  has 
delivered  at  many  Institutes  for  Teachers,  and 
elsewhere.  How  can  I  best  teach  these  studies  ? 
is  a  question  which  every  good  teacher  is  con¬ 
tinually  asking ;  and  to  this  question  the  au¬ 
thor  has  given  a  very  full  and  valuable  answer. 
While  every  teacher  might  not  agree  with  each 
and  every  rule  laid  down,  he  must  be  a  wise 
teacher  indeed  who  would  not  find  himself  in¬ 
structed  and  helped  by  what  is  here  written. 

We  are  specially  interested  in  the  clear  and 
strong  presentation  in  this  volume  of  the  moral 
element  in  education,  and  of  the  obligation  of 
every  teacher  to  train  his  pupils  into  right  mo¬ 
tive  and  right  action,  as  well  as  to  impart 
knowledge.  It  is  an  encouraging  fact  that  so 
many  of  our  ablest  teachers  are  emphasizing 
with  so  much  earnestness  this  moral  element. 
At  the  late  national  CJonvention  of  teachers  at 
Emporia,  Kansas,  this  subject  received  special 
attention ;  and  this  is  but  one  indication  of  a 
growing  conviction  among  those  engaged  in 
education,  that  in  the  last  result  our  school 
system  will  stand  or  fall  according  as  it  culti¬ 
vates  the  conscience  as  well  as  the  reason — ac¬ 
cording  as  it  shall  train  the  young  ethically 
for  the  duties  of  life,  as  well  as  give  to  them 
that  knowledge  which,  rightly  used,  can  make 
life  useful.  Dr.  White,  as  a  Christian  man  and 
an  elder  in  our  own  Church,  might  be  expected 
to  take  high  ground  on  this  point,  and  he  has 
done  so  with  fearlessness  and  vigor.  No  part 
of  his  valuable  treatise  is  better  worth  study 
than  that  which  discusses  the  modes  in  which 
the  will  may  be  trained  to  right  action,  and 
shows  the  superior  worth  of  religious  motives, 
and  the  place,  the  supreme  place,  of  Religion 
In  the  Public  School.  M. 

*The  Elememtb  of  Pedagogy.  By  Emerson  E. 
White.  A.M.,  LL.D.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  A  Co.  pp. 
336,  12mo. 
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Independence  by  a  dependence  on  Christ,  is 
1  becoming  to  be  the  view  of  the  modem  mis¬ 
sionary  field. 

However  plans  may  differ,  credit  and  praise 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 
The  Great  Centennial. 


wei-Li  tt  Alt  Alt  toms,  and  money,  is  one  way ;  and  building  on  the  good  out  of  it  we  can,  bear  it,  and  have  it  into  a  kind  of  rosette,  and  had  to  spend  some  The  Indians,  accustomed  to  words  a  yard  or 

Christian  truth  and  all  native  customs  that  are  over  with  as  soon  as  possible,  or  if  it  is  abiding,  considerable  time  in  extricating  themselves  two  long,  called  the  island  Me-che-no-viock-e-  ■ 

_ _ ^  _ _ _  right,  though  not  American,  is  another  way.  get  ourselves  adjusted  to  bearing  it.  from  the  tangle.  It  seemed  as  if  ten  thousand  mong,  which  the  French  somehow  twisted  into  | 

Independence  by  a  dependence  on  Christ,  is  lightning  spirits,  as  they  nestled  in  the  bosom  Michilimackinac ;  and  so  it  was  in  Webster’s  i 

MISSION  WORE  IN  NORTH  CHINA.  becoming  to  be  the  view  of  the  modem  mis-  PHILADELPHIA  LETTER  of  their  cloud-home,  had  been  set  upon  by, some  old  spelling-book,  a  stumbling-block  to  alii 

By  Her.  Gilbert  Beid.  sionary  field.  '  *  terror,  and  they  set  all  the  heavens  on  fire  in  but  the  nimblest  spellers.  Half  the  word  an- 1 

n  it  is  well  for  an  editor  of  a  religious  news-  However  plans  may  differ,  credit  and  praise  Jke  Great  Centenn^.  swers  now,  and  half  of  that  would  answer  just ! 

paper  to  circumnavigate  the  world  for  the  should  be  given  gladly  and  spontaneously  to  ^n  May  1788,  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  sat  there  admiring  and  exclaiming,  as  well.  I  did  not  now  go  to  the  island.  The  j 

pleasure  and  enUghtenment  of  the  many,  who,  our  brethren  of  the  North  for  their  scholar-  ri!*'  as  a  Synod  and  delighting  in  the  ever  varying  scene,  little  excursionists  go  there,  and  where  they  flock  is 

by  necessity,  if  not  by  nature  or  spirit,  are  liv-  ship,  their  earnestness,  their  perseverance  and  last  time.  Yielding  to  the  pressure  of  ^ream  of  the  woes  that  at  that  very  a  good  place  to  shun.  At  old  Mackinac  was 

ing  lives  of  seclusion,  it  is  also  well  for  a  mis-  spirit  of  Christian  love.  The  province  is  ,.  orces,  it  decree  ,  not  ^  own  heaved  and  trembled  and  gurgled  and  the  firet  French  fort.  Here  on  this  grass-plot  ■ 

sionary  to  inspect  the  work  and  methods  of  almost  entirely  from  persecution,  and  .  ®  evolution  m  o  a  General  gobbed  and  suffocated  beneath  that  fire-em-  itstood.tillWolfclimbedtheHeightsofAbra- 

others  for  his  own  good,  if  not  the  inspiration  peace  marks  the  ^ogress  of  the  Church.  Far  *  .  broidered  tapestry!  There,  under  all  that  ham  at  Quebec  one  dark  night  with  his  little 

of  others.  So  let  a  resident  of  Shantung  speak  into  all  parts  of  China,  the  light  of  tmth  is  first  time  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  May  of  weird  beauty  and  wild  sublimity,  that  ill-star-  army,  at  a  time  when  France  and  England 
of  the  work  done  for  the  Master  in  the  imperi-  scattered  from  this  great  province  of  imperial  ®  n  owing  year.  It  was  a  very  appy  sug-  schooner,  Sarah  Craig,  lay  upon  her  side,  were  at  loggerheads  all  over  the  world.  There 
al  province  of  Chile,  where  Peking  and  Tien-  power,  and  the  missionaries  of  Peking  speak  u  i  j and  drowning  in  the  dreadful  enclosure  seven  Wolf  tried  conclusions  with  the  French  army, 

tsin  are  the  two  most  important  cities.  to  the  Empire.  _ human  beings— six  women,  two  of  them  sisters  and  defeated  it.  So  Quebec  fell,  and  Mackinac 

Of  these  two  provinces,  the  former  has  the  —  -  - - . .  .  ^  a  s^es  o  special  commemorative  ex-  gj  gj^g  family;  a  mother  and  two  daughters  of  fell,  as  did  all  French  America,  though  Wolf  ! 

largest  membership  and  the  largest  foreign  MY  GRIEF.  "h  res  y  nan  sermon  alway  s  bases  another  family,  and  one  young  man !  Tuesday  did  not  live  to  know  it.  Thus  this  French  fort  i 

force.  It  also  is  doing  the  most  evangelistic  weenini?  nronhet  althonirh  n  mnn  utilizes  the  doctrine  in  morning  they  had  embarked  together,  a  merry  became  British,  till  one  fine  day,  two  years  i 

itineration,  and  thus  scattering  the  Ught  into  ^gj^g  ^.f^g  jg^g  ^  of  sterling  com-  memoranve^L^Tbrationtolfowrt^^’s^^^  company,  at  the  ^  Philadelphia  for  a  after,  Ponfiac  with  his  Indians,  all  fast  friends  i 

more  homes.  The  latter  has,  more  schools,  He  did  not  ween  without,  enuso  on  pleasure  trip  down  the  Delaware,  around  Cape  of  the  French,  were  playing  a  game  of  ball  i 


tsin  are  the  two  most  important  cities. 

Of  these  two  provinces,  the  former  has  the 
largest  membership  and  the  largest  foreign 


MY  GRIEF. 


m  1  .  j  •  Xl-  A  VXA  AiiC.  tAUCl  UUlllZit*©  tut;  UUUtlAliC;  lU 

force.  It  also  IS  doing  the  The  weeping  prophet,  although  a  man  of  practical  application.  A  Presbyterian  com- 

itineration,  and  thus  scattenng  the  Ught  mto  j^gjjg  ^.j^g  jggg  ^  gj  sterling  com-  memorative  celebration  follows  the  same  can- 

more  homes.  The  latter  has  more  schools,  mnn.apnssp  TTc  did  not  w«pn  wit.hnnt.  nnnan  nr,  T+  _ 1 _ : _ J.I _ . 


more  nomes.  xne  latter  nas.  more  scuoois,  mon-sense.  He  did  not  weep  without  cause,  on.  It  groups  and  emphasizes  the  irreat  facts  ui  me  xicncu,  were  piaying  a  game  oi  oaii  | 

while  Shantung  has  a  coUege  of  the  highest  gtg^pg^  seeping  when  it  did  no  good,  of  its  hfstory! ^d  3er  the  imp^^^^^^^  Hook  and  this  was  the  end!  here  on  this  gra^ss-plot  where  these  junipers  j 

grade  in  the  land -the  one  under  Dr.  Mateer.  when  the  people  went  astray,  and  great  calam-  the  light  of  these  facts  projects  additional  f  u  ^  sudden!  There  had  been  a  are  growing;  and  the  ball  somehow  fell  inside, 

Shantung  has  a  stronger  control  of  country  .^.j^g  ^.^^g  ^^g^  ^jjgm,  he  put  his  trust  in  the  facts,  facts  in  purport  simUar  to  the  past  in  ®  moment  the  fort.  An  Indian  was  permitted  to  run  in  , 

towns,  while  the  imperial  proving  is  fortify-  ^ord,  and  made  the  best  of  it.  “This  is  my  proportions  corresponding  to  existing  aWlities,  doomed  seven  found  themselves  slowly,  to  recover  it,  and  all  the  Indians  followed  him, 
ing  its  strength  in  the  cities.  The  society  in  gm^  I  must  bear  it.”  The  opportunities,  and  exigmicies  The  sLnd  ^  ^  I 

each  with  the  largest  church  membership  IS  an  ^g^j^  -g  gj  g^^g  ^here  are  troubles  in  Thursday  of  the  Assembly  week  in  1888  is  to  ®  ”  the  vessel  It  happened  at  the  same  time  that  all  the  ^ 

American,  the  Presbyterian  in  Shantung,  and  QYinrch  and  State,  in  society  and  families,  be  given  up  to  memories  and  anticipations,  ^^de  the  gale  howled  over  them,  and  big  cruel  British  forts  on  the  Lakes,  nine  in  number, 
the  American  Board  in  Chile.  ^  ^  heavy'  and  grievous,  and  even  sickening.  Jer-  Great  meetings  are  to  be  held  in  some  capa-  ^ail-stones  pelted  them.  Through  the  sides  o  went  the  same  way  except  that  at  Detroit. 

In  the  city  of  Peking,  American  Methodlste  ^^g  ^^^g  gjg^  by  them.  Trials  and  af-  cious  hall,  at  which  papers  are  to  be  read  and  ^he  wooden  prison  knockings  were  heard,  but  But  all  were  restored  at  the  peace,  1764. 

Pre8byterl«as,  and  UtoUons  abound.  These  we  can  teeland  bear  addresses  delivered  upon  the  vital  tacts  ot 


two  Strong  representative  societies  Of  England,  a  measure  for  one  another,  but  at  last  they  Presbyterian  history,  and  vital  principles  of  °“““  ""  “7  “i-i'y-  x.ud  tu  tue  iui««issippi,  instead  oi 

are  working  with  vigor,  unanimity,  and  dev^  gg^g  ^^g^  ^g  personally,  and  are  ours  alone\  Presb^erian  duty.  Synods  and  Presbyteries  i  7  T  ^  of  ^ ‘“7  french  and  Papal  became  British  and 

tion.  Their  homes  may  be  homes  of  comfort,  then  each  must  bear  his  own  load,  and  are  to  report  to  the  Assembly  the  written  rec-  infinite  pa^os  in  the  story  of  Protestant.  Yet  who  at  the  time  imagined  all 

and  their  expenses  may  frighten  the  econom-  j  help  but  in  himself  and  in  God  ords  of  their  origin  and  growth  The  Boards  that  white  hand  and  arm !  The  vessel  on  her  side,  this,  as  it  now  is  and  is  going  on  to  bo,  to  hang 

ical  home-churches,  but  a  more  diUgent,  wa/^  l-k  77,  then  ^hfo^gat  of  the  girl  withui  standing  deep  in  the  water  on  that  small  battle  at  Quebec  ?  Was  there 

prayerful,  single-minded  class  of  missionaries  ,iifi .  airrief  and  I  must  hearit  ”  tell  the  storv  of  thoir  noViiovramowtc  wv,  ,o»v.  the  water  rising  round  her  moment  by  moment .  no  plan  in  it  anywhere  ?  Did  it  simply /tappm 

Lufd  hardily  be  found  elsewhere  in  China.  Of  ^  grtef  anTa  S  grf^^  San^Snl^  And  out  of  the  narrow  window  and  through  the  so?  The  British  built  their  new  fort  over  on 

these  societies,  probably  the  Methodist  should  .gj  ^g  ^^g  ^jg^g^  .g  j^^rked  as  a  season  of  prayer  for  special  manf-  ’  d^hT^^msT^fn  Si?  remains, 

be  regarded  as  the  most  thoroughly  organi^d  ^  bear  it.  He  saw  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  it,  festation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  and  to  witness  7^®  hand  is  grasped  but  grasped  in  The  old  foundations  are  hero,  and  relic-hun- 

and  the  most  wisely  progressive.  It  has  ^,g^g  j  ^g,  ^g  ^  philosopher,  but  as  a  the  gathering  of  a  magnificent  funHo  ^  ^  sympathizing  world  drops  tears  on  ters  still  dig  for  curiosities,  though  none  of 

schools  for  boys  and  for  girls  under  careful  irreat  cause  The  result  is  to  be  n  rmnvi.:Tnrn  <^hat  poor  hand !  great  value  come  to  light, 

management,  in  which  foreigners  give  instruc-  ,pj^gj.g  ^^g  denying  or  avoiding  the  fact  tion  of  Presbyterian  zeal  awaLning  of  Pres-  world,  above  the  drowning  St.  Tgnace  over  yonder,  is  a  town  of  3,000 

tion.  exercise  close  supervision,  and  around  g^gj^  g^g  j^^g  g^ef.  It  may  be  a  miti-  byterian  enthusiasm,  and  a  S  gkinnp  ignorance  and  heathenism  and  sin,  people,  with  iron  works.  Propositions  are  par- 

which  they  cast  the  silent  blessinf^  of  a  consis-  .g^^  ^g  this  I  am  like  others,  the  loins  for  assault  upon  error  and  wrong  at  thousand  human  hands  reach  for  salvat^^^^  tiaJly  materialized  for  commencing  such  works 

tent  loving  example.  This  Mission  h^  also  There  is  sometimes  a  poor  kind  of  comfort  in  home  and  abroad.  This  is  the  scheme.  The  “J  because  of  the  worldliness  and  apathy  of  here,  and  a  better  point  does  not  perhaps  ex- 
two  street^ha^ls,  and  the  largest  Sunday  thinking  that  mine  is  not  so  tad  as  that  of  Assembly  Committee  to  make  arrangements  ^  '^^William  P  Breed  ^  i  ought  to  be  a  large  town  here, 

chapel  in  the  city.  It  alone  is  doing  evangel-  others,  or  that  it  might  have  been  worse.  If  I  for  this  great  celebration  has  held  several  _ William  P.  Breed.  and  these  railroads  evidently  expect  there  will 

Ifltic  work  in  the  southern  or  Chinese  city,  and  jook  at  it  thus  with  real  gratitude  to  God,  I  meetings,  one  lately  at  Spring  Lake,  N.  J.,  at  •  tt  ht-  in¬ 
here  a  little  company  of  independent,  self-sup-  g^^gg^  j^gj  comfort  from  the  reflection,  which  measures  were  discussed,  suggestions  NORTHERN  MICHIGAN.  Upper  Michigan  is  very  beautiful, 

porting  Christians  is  being  gathered  together.  ^  thing  to  thank  God  that  I  was  made,  plans  outlined,  and  sub-committees  ap-  Bay  city.  September,  is.se.  These  fine  forests,  extending  southward  fifty 

The  work  in  the  country  stations  is  al^  on  a  born  a  heathen.  It  might  be  well  for  me  to  pointed.  A  late  sojourn  here  stimulates  to  a  few  fur-  f  ’  7  7® 


shall  be  opened,”  did  not  apply.  No  human  North  America  to  the  Mississippi,  instead  of  j 
power  could  answer  to  those  piteous  appeals,  being  French  and  Papal,  became  British  and  i 


firm  basis,  and  promi^s  great  results  for  the  .^g 

I  am  not  insane  or  a  It  was  ai 

future.  Its  property  in  Peking  amounts  to  drunkard,  or  crippled  or  suffering.  The  pray-  suggestion 


r  this-'  great  cerebration Tas  held  _ William  P.  Breed.  and  these  railroads  evidently  expect  there  will 

S°meri?refwi-fdl7cTssed!“s^^^  NORTHERN  MICHIGAN.  Michigan  is  very  beautiful, 

ade,  plans  outlined,  and  sub-committees  ap-  Bay  city.  September,  is-se.  These  fine  forests,  extending  southward  fifty 

>inted.  A  late  sojourn  here  stimulates  to  a  few  fur-  ^  ^  7 

It  was  another  happy  and  most  appropriate  ther  remarks  thereon.  The  phrase  “  Northern  ,  i  ,  ni«nrfvH  or 

iggestion  to  invite  the  brethren  of  the  South-  Michigan”  has  a  twin  meaning.  It  includes  Productive. 


.A.  rwvrv  A.I-  •  _ Ai _ ^AA  «iiXA«A  ,  VA  v- A  *  ^  AV.  V*  V*  ^  aaaf, .  ...  aav.  j  ^  V  0 WAX  W  IH  »  i  tllC  t  U 1 CU  Ul  tllC  U  LIA-  iU  11511  iKiiU  Uli»  li  tWlIl  1 11(511. 11 1 IIU .  A  t  lllL'l  UdCO  *v^A«A^.^« _ 1  11 

over  $40,000,  progres  c  Pharisee  would  have  been  most  ap-  ern  Church  to  unite  with  ours  in  the  commem-  that  bit  of  land  tossed  to  the  infant  State  of  . _ ’  ?  tatoes,  and  corn,  as  well  as  oats,  are 


spirit  of  our  Meth^ist  brethren  o  ’  propriate,  had  he  said  “I  thank  Thee  that  I  oration  of  an  event  in  which  they  have  equal  Michigan  to  stop  its  discontent  over  the  loss  u- 

Sion  field  When  this  mission  bull  ^  ®  am  not  as  other  men  are,”  and  stopped  there,  share  with  us.  The  Committee  of  the  South-  of  a  garden  spot,  now  in  Ohio,  including  Tole-  rpu_ 

solidly,  both  in  a  spiritual  and  1  i  am  more  highly  favored  than  multitudes.  It  ern  Assembly,  of  which  the  eminent  Dr.  Palm-  do,  but  which  young  Michigan  claimed,  called  j*  Wn  Hriv«n  f 

.  V.  ,  u  is  well  to  count  one’s  mercies.  And  in  every  er  is  chairman,  will  at  some  period  in  the  near  “The  Upper  Peninsula.”  It  means  also,  and  ...  .  ,  romtneSouth,andhasflx- 

Pekmg  has  ^ven  street  chapels,  three  hos-  ^.gj  ^j^g^g  ^^.g  compensations  which  would  future  meet  with  our  Committee  to  confer  to-  on  this  occasion,  the  northern  part  of  the  Low-  f 
pitals,  seven  boarding-schools,  and  five  Sun-  o-otbo..  rr,„*^nr.c  TP  I  ”  iDtcr  ftsserted  tliut  it  would  not  grow 


the  loss  condition  all  along  the  route. 

<r  Tr>iPi.  ^fi^'OBic  habit  to  underrate  Michigan. 


pitals,  seven  boarding-sch^ls  and  five  Sun-  murmuring.  gether  uj 

day  chapels.  It  aims  to  be  the  centre  o  a  Nevertheless,  a  grief  is  grievous,  and  we  may  premises. 


gether  upon  matters  of  joint  interest  in  the  er  Peninsula.  If  you  draw  a  line  east  and 


broad  influence,  and  even  fancies  at  tinies  it  j^g^  g^^  .^g  grant  that  the  spirit  of  tl 

can  control  the  missionary  votes  of  t  e  an  ,  name.  This  will  often  help  to  bear  it.  prove  equal  to  the  opportunity ! 

though  missionaries  elsewhere  are  sometimes  ,j,j^g  QQce  reproved  by  a  sanctimoni-  The  Thunder  Storm. 


.vwv./..  VA^.'V'AA  AAAMl/W/At^  VA  JVTAAAV  AAAVA.AV/0.^  AAA  A-AAV-  XCJlHUOUiU.  XI  J  lA  VI 1  O.  Ol  lILitJ  CAllXl  « U  I A ...  U  >  J  T>  A  A  1_  1  .1  •  t  I.*. 

'emises.  west  across  the  State  through  Bay  City,  the  rm  f  ”1  v.  ^  *  erent, 

God  grant  that  the  spirit  of  the  Church  may  part  north  of  that  line,  comprehending  just  .joa  nro  wi  r  omes.  ese  upper  coun- 


too  conceited  to  yield  always  to  missionary  im- 

.  ,  J,  .  .. _  Tfv........  .V..  .V  ......  ....  Acuvo  eicciriciiv  in  me  aiinospnerc,  inaui-  pi.ci.i.y  an  uunnuncn  yyh-  ..  .  .  .  t*  _ 1 _ 

pe^l  dicta  hi--  •  •  i-  day  when  it  rained.  It  was  indeed  such  a  day  festing  itself  in  creaky  lightning  streaks  and  derness,  not  wholly  without  the  “howling”  _  ?  .  +  lv  v.  *  n  u 

Our  own  Presbyterian  Mission  is  making  ^j^g  jg^g^  gg^^  ^  «  pealsfdrfves  some  people  of  belonging  to  a  wilderness,  for  wolves  were  “  coUege  somewhere  this 

rapid  f^ow  j  in  Its  hospital  work,  building  fine  the  point.  It  rained  and  was  unpleasant,  peculiar  nervous  temperament  in  hot  haste  for  among  its  possessors.  And  the  bears,  not  so  jay  «o  as  to  be  accessible  to  the  upper  coun^^ 
wards  for  the  sick^  and  soon  to  be  managed  by  and  the  Lord  had  sent  an  unpleasant  day.  A  Liter  to  the  centre  of  a  feather  bed.  oLrs  much  given  to  howling  as  to  growlteg,  are  <lweliers.  Southern  Michigan  seems  to  be 
two  physicians  Dr  Attertu^  and  a  recruit  is  a  burden,  and  always  heavy,  and  it  bandage  their  eyes,  and  feel  comparatively  safe  there  yet  ;  perhaps  a  few  beavers-plely  at  with  eleemosynary  insti- 

This  time  the  Board  received  a  fresh  amount  ^  ^  ^g^^  K  y  >  flash  fails  to  Lch  the  dale  mentioned ;  deer  are  still  abundant,  "“'uv  tt  ®®'^®"  .®??1®«®®  7® 

of  wisdom,  and  favored  the  pushing  of  one  of  heavier  as  thev  affect  bodv  or  hot  waninr,  in  nnr^hers  hv  reason  of  Hoers  UBiversity.  Upper  Michigan  has  its  public 


ous  woman  for  saying  it  was  an  unpleasant  Active  electricity  in  the  atmosphere,  mani-  a(?o  this  was  pretty  much  an  untrodden  wil- 
i^iQi^ui^  Mission  is  making  1  ^®y  ^^®” H  was  indeed  such  a  day  festing  itself  in  creaky  lightning  streaks  and  derness,  not  wholly  without  the  “howling” 

•7  ^  th  in  its  hosnitai  work  hnildinirfine  I  *  ^^®  pleased  to  Send,  but  that  was  rattling  thunder  peals,  drives  some  people  of  belonging  to  a  wilderness,  for  wolves  were 


UCilO  llUl  LIA  Ul  GIlCAt  Illicit  111  C*  lA  VIA  VIA  11 K  JU9U  Aa^«.  _ I  —  Al_  Oa  a  •  .  .  « 

A  u  Iff  »  Au  al  A  »  A  -A  /T  ^  ties  are  where  the  State  IS  growinc:.  And  there 

about  one-half  of  the  State  s  territory  (Lower _ _ j  .u  a  j  ...  r  , 

T.  •  .  .  •  .u  *  .  m  .  are  men  in  the  Synod  of  Michigan  who  think 

Peninsula),  is  the  part  meant.  Twenty  years  . .  „  t>„  u  *  •  /-.u  u  "  .  \ 

...  i  -1  tfie  Presbyterian  Church  owes  something  to 

arro  This  wiis  nrcTTv  much  nn  iinfroriHcn  wil-  ......... 


out.  Griefs  are  heavier  as  they  affect  body  or  the  retina. 


are  other  adjustments  ol  but  wanluK  In  numbers  by  reason  ol  dogs,  churehes.  Can  it  have 

ueh  eonditions  ol  the  at-  Runs,  and  N.mrods.  Indians  arc  not  rare  I  „„yi|nnRelse  !  That  is  to  be  seen.  Thatwhioh 


the  most  uselul  features  Ot  mission  work  in  r,„,,  - - -  '  me  leuua.  ...o.o  a.o  ouiei  |mjus..uenu.  oi  . aehools  and  its  Inlant  churehes.  Can  it  have 

.  A  •  A-  •  TT7  ij  Au  A  mind  or  spirit.  orcranization  that  such  conditions  of  the  at-  Runs,  and  Ninirods.  Indians  are  not  rare,  I  4.1  .  i  o  mu  a  •  a  u  mu  a  us  u 

conservative,  materialistic  Chins.  Would  that  ^  ^  personal,  it  Intensi-  mosphete  eshilarate-that  place  the  nervous  £w  them  in  numbers  at  Harbor  SpriuRS  the  “at  is  to  be  seen.  That  which 

aU  m^ical  missionan^  in  the  Presbytenan  ^  i,  ““h  thTaXermrat-  other  day,  and  there  is  an  old  Indian  Sman  "Pf;  P™")'  »"’■'*“  r.' 

Boardhad  similar  aid  to  enter  all  providential  a,  ^  peraonal  beiuR,  God  has  given  me  myselt  ^spbera  Like  Sie  leaves  on  the  tieesfand  Catholic  church  at  “Cross  VlllaRC,”  eighteen  f®®''  He  gnve  North  America  to  the  EnRlish 
opening  Thoroughness  is  the  great  neeessi-  Z  notated  m^MaTs  anrthrmyrS  miles  away,  on  the  lake  shore  Fifty  years  iMSOW  »"<> ‘be  Kc'ormed  Chiiroh.  I  cannot 

ty  in  Christian  servlee  at  home  and  abroad,  heredity,  ante  moSture-Zms  In  the  air.  the  nerves  be-  ago  the  whole  State  was  a  forest,  and  I  can  EZt  Z  “P* ppR'”"’  "“f  “ 

re  ren,giveus  ec  ance  pus  in  the  place  in  which  I  find  myself  and  with  come  conductors,  delicately  sensitive  and  deli-  name  a  man  who  was  chased  by  wolves  within  +v.?  such  stores  of  wealth,  is  to 


Brethren,  give  us  thechance  to  push  things.  place  in  which  I  find  myself  and  with  come  conductors,  delicately  sensitive  and  deli-  name  a  man  who  was  chased  by  wolves  within  lo  tu 

Outside  of  the  real  missionary  circle  m  Pc-  surroundings.  I  am  not  responsible  for  cately  sensible  conductors,  along  which  the  that  time  but  a  few  miles  from  Detroit!  That  Tn  nlnnt  nnri'octnLUgL  ir,aTU„«rv,va 

Wng,  are  men  like  Drs.  Martin,  Dudgeon,  and  ^y  environment,  unless  I  have  been  active  in  mysterious  fluid,  if  it  be  a  fluid,  or  whatever  it  town  when  I  first  saw  it,  was  a  village  of  four  .  „7,y,trv  of  nntivA  fnr«aT  ia  n  airywrnr  vem-v- 

Edkins,  formerly  supported  by  the  missionary  coming  into  it,  but  I  am  responsible  for  what  may  turn  out  to  be,  flows  down  through  the  or  five  thousand  people,  surrounded  by  miles  niainc  nil  nianmli  fnr-  thn  » thr. 

societies,  but  now  in  the  pay  of  the  Chinese  i  with  myself  in  it.  The  man  who  was  born  frame  of  the  worst  mud  I  ever  knew,  not  excepting  "‘V  ®^®f  ^  • 

Government,  and  who  are  doing  splendid  ser-  bHad.  was  not  a  sinner  more  than  others  for  To  persons  thus  constituted,  few  phenomena  that  fifteen  miles  of  it  which  bounded  Chicago  ™  J"  ^® 

“*■“  atepioreenjoyablethapageiiuiiieiiativeAiiier-  a.  the  saaie  date.  Se  'Sips  araoZsZetZ  Z  sSZ  1 

Chinese  omcial  lire.  ProDahiy  no  otner  lor  fled  m  him.  lean  thunder  storm.  The  day  has  been  hot  and  Now  Northern  Michigan  has  crowded  itself  -_bi„pb-  „ml  rlnpc  nni  TiPomiao 

eigner  has  such  a  salutary  influence  over  the  This,  my  grief,  may  be  mine  from  my  own  sultry,  the  air  is  expanded  by  the  heat,  and  so  into  the  recognized  world.  It  has  been  found  ^  7®®® 

higher  mandwins  as  Dr.  Martin,  Presid^t  of  f^uit  or  sin,  or  it  may  be  separate  from  any  inert,  so  lifeless,  as  hardly  to  pay  for  trouble  of  to  possess  treasures  such  as  no  other  State  ^  7  ;“® 

the  Imperial  University,  a  man  of  high  West-  personal  origin.  Many  bodily  griefs  are  hered-  breathing  it.  There  is  moisture  in  the  air,  but  contained.  Its  splendid  forests  of  the  best  of  ti,p  nroo-L  of  nmirio  nn.i  timW  ” 

em  scholarship  not  only,  but  of  unusual  grasp  jtary^  but  more  come  as  the  harvest  of  our  own  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  and  perspiration  is  to  a  pine,  not  without  many  other  varieties  of  tim-  ,  ^  7  7  .  ..  7’ 

of  the  Chinese  language,  history,  and  mode  of  seed-sowing.  No  young  man  can  sow  wild  oats  great  degree  suppressed.  In  the  middle  of  the  her,  with  its  great  salt-rock  waiting  to  save  GUvnvann  • 

thought.  The  Emperor  has  conferred  on  him  without  reaping  fruits  in  bodily  sickness  and  afternoon,  there  is  a  lively  atmospheric  stir;  from  decay  and  give  healthful  savor  to  human  j  o  l  ^  •  ti  i 

an  official  rank  next  to  the  highest,  as  an  hon-  mental  error  and  spiritual  hardening.  My  big  masses  of  black  cloud  are  tumbled  up  from  food,  have  been  a  magnet  to  draw  men  and  '  ong  run,  the  tim¬ 
er  for  his  aid  in  the  past.  With  a  complete  be  because  ol  the  evil  of  others,  and  below  the  horizon ;  or  as  Milton  has  it,  “  two  money  to  reap  a  harvest  they  did  not  plant.  „  ,  rooHnn  wUL  a  * 

knowledge  ol  international  law,  of  which  he  is  gjn  ^^d  distress  outside  of  myself,  but  black  clouds  with  heaven’s  artillery  fraught,  A  lumberman  will  chase  a  pine  tree  around  ,  oAtTipmonfc  ^77 

an  instructor,  he  is  a  cautious  and  valuable  njine  because  of  their  relation  to  me.  For  come rartling  on  o’er  the ‘landscape, ’and  then  the  world.  So  Maine,  New  York,  and  Penn-  T •  7 

counsellor  in  all  questions  ol  Chinese  and  for-  whatever  reason  and  from  whatever  source,  it  stand  front  to  front  till  winds  the  signal  blow  sylvania  sent  their  delegates,  and  the  Ameri-  .  .  .p  ^ 

eign  relationship.  While  not  admitted  to  the  jg  mine.  God  may  have  permitted  it  to  come  to  join  their  dark  encounter.”  From  the  Over-  can  axe,  one  of  the  most  potent  instruments  oar(  s  am  ecreaiies  are  c  scour- 

social  honors  of  Chinese  home  life,  as  is  true  upon  me,  or  may  have  sent  it  to  me  for  my  dis-  look  House  in  the  Catskills  over  the  vast  visi-  the  world  ever  knew,  has  been  ringing,  and  is  P®  ’7”  .  ^  P*®"  ®  P*”'py 

even  of  all  the  foreign  Ministers  in  Peking,  he  cipline,  because  He  saw  that  it  was  just  such  a  ble  expanse  of  territory,  one  may  sometimes  still  heard  over  these  wild  acres.  Nor  is  the  7  number  nave  given  nothing  to  six 

yet  has  a  rare  opportunity  to  influence  for  grief  as  I  needed,  or  such  an  one  as  He  knew  gee  two,  if  not  three,  simultaneous  outbreaks  axe  now  alone.  It  is  reinforced  by  the  plow,  or  seven  or  eignt  or  nine  And  what 

peace  and  justice  the  Board  of  Foreign  Affairs,  that  I  could  best  bear,  and  such  as  He  wanted  of  thunder  and  lightning,  each  mass  of  cloud  the  hoe,  the  scythe.  Railroads  arc  threading  "®®  7  p 

and  by  his  courteous,  intelligent,  and  upright  to  bear  for  His  glory.  As  He  dealt  out  bur-  flashing  its  own  fires,  discharging  its  own  the  territory  in  various  directions.  Two  such  P®  P®, ^  receives  .  -rir  f  «• 

speech  and  example,  to  recommend  the  relig-  flgng^  He  gave  this  one  to  me  to  bear.  Among  thunders,  all  the  while  nearing  each  other,  and  stretch  themselves  up  through  the  State  from  ^niie  tno  boundless  west  offers  so  many 

ion  which  he  firmly  believes.  He  is  a  true  ^11  His  crosses,  this  was  my  cross.  I  may  not  at  last  like  three  wild-eyed  aerial  lions,  they  south  to  north,  meeting  at  old  Mackinac :  the  P®’"?  ciaraoiing  for  churches  and  promising 

friend  rather  than  a  foreign  official  of  plenipo-  able  to  see  why  this  was  given  to  me  and  grapple  in  conflict!  Then  look  out  for  break-  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  on  the  west,  flanked  f.?®,®®^'  growtn  wnat  encouragement  to  nurse 

tentiary  power,  and  a  true  friend  is  what  China  to  some  other,  or  why  it  is  put  upon  me  ers'  on  its  left  by  the  Chicago  &  West  Shore  as  far  ‘I  7  ^PJ^egarions  in  the  woods  Let  the 

needs  more  than  anything  else  in  these  days  now,  but  such  is  the  fact.  I  should  look  at  it  How  often  have  we  watched  those  huge  bil-  north  as  Liidington ;  and  the  Micliigan  Cen-  7  ttr 

of  the  complex  aggression  of  the  Great  Powers  as  at  my  house  or  business,  as  a  part  of  my  lowy  clouds  rolling  up  the  sky,  stretching  their  trul,  flanked  on  its  right  by  the  Bay  City  &  Al-  P®?/*^®®®  *“*^®  ®;  T 

ot  Europe.  Ute.  ,-ings  like  gigantic  Javens,  flkshing  ami  mar-  pena.  ami  linlslie<l  no»  to  the  latter  place. 

Coming  to  the  large  treaty-port  of  Tientsin,  And  this,  ray  grief,  ray  trial,  my  responsibil-  ing  and  mounting  to  the  zenith,  and  then  melt-  These  roads  have  a  single  depot  at  Macki-  *ug  u™.  a.  ,i„ 'n  *  7  i^l 

the  most  important  business  centre  in  the  i^y,!  have  got  to  bear,  whether  I  want  to  or  ing  into  the  reflecting  shower,  and  passing  nac,  the  depot  having  hotel  accommodations,  |  '’®  ®®^ 


Government,  and  who  are  doing  splendid  ser-  bflnd,  was  not  a  sinner  more  than  others  for 
vice  in  silently  affecting  the  tone  and  ideas  of  that  reason.  It  was  that  God  might  be  glori- 
Chinese  official  life.  Probably  no  other  for-  flgfl  i^  fljm 


ok  out  ror  break-  urraim  iwipius  ou  Aimmna  un  me  wesi,  iiiuiKeu  „  -r  a  xl 

on  Its  lert  by  the  Chicago  &  West  Shore  as  far  I'!"®  “n^''K!“|ons  in  the  woods  ?  Lot  the 

d  those  huge  bil-  north  as  Ludiugtou;  and  the  Micliigan  Cen- 

stretching  their  tral,  flanked  on  its  right  by  the  Bay  City  &  Al-  ^  “y'  >®‘ “*'‘®  »  f 

_ nnnn  nnii  finitkhAfl  nowl/i  t.hA  tet.tAr  nlnnA  F^pfcr  that  Way.  But  thcrc  arc  pcoplo  who  do 


odist,  the  Wtogationaits.,  and  the  Itondon  Zr  ,u  c^in  oVkhTai^er,  Ti,  minerrnd  .rryZrofXZeZTrra  °and  theTn:i  to  to  Z  bSZarb’T'w"  YnTCyrr"" 

now  and  here,  under  God,  I  a, n  to  bear, t.  I  victo^  of  the  Son  ot  Righteousness  i  northeast,  or  six  ndies  direct  north  to  St.  Ig-  “"l’;7bZX^,:^r"Z’:to  We„,,e.o„. 


hospital  for  men  in  the  London  Mission,  and  j-bp^  gflail  I  do  with  it?  Friday  evening,  July  30th,  we  were  sitting  nace  on  the  Upper  Peninsula,  when  the  rail-  »vequci,oii- 

th®  ho^iital  for  women  m  the  Methc^ist  Mis-  Everythipg  turns  upon  my  answer.  Certainly  on  the  porch  at  Ocean  Beach  looking  down  road  takes  him  again  away  to  the  west,  to  Mar-  It  must  b7reHnnuished*b\?m!7ter  tb^ 

The  former,  as  18  alreauy  well  known,  IS  i  am  not  to  repine  under  it.  This  would  be  upon  the  sea.  The  day  had  been  very  hot,  and  quette,  L’Anse,  and  Wisconsin.  When  that  T^e Tav 

under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Mackenzie,  and  the  ^nd  cowardly,  as  well  as  unchristian,  the  land  was  very  dry.  But  now  all  the  West  gap  is  filled  to  Ashland,  he  may  go  to  Duluth,  ®®"7®- 

special  patronage  of  the  Viceroy.  From  Chi-  Complaint  will  not  help  it  any.  I  may  build  vvas  robed  in  black,  and  every  meteoric  symp-  to  Bismarck,  and  the  Pacific — in  fact,  to  the  jjj^bit  the  cottages7n}^*^ t^^^ 

nese^contributions  strong  buildings  have  been  air-castles,  and  think  what  I  would  do  in  the  tom  gave  indication  of  violent  atmospheric  western  end  of  the  world.  As  we  ride  alomr  this  Grand  TbiniiU  nmi  Tn 

erected,  affording  proper  accommodations;  place  of  some  other,  or  if  I  had  wealth  or  gen-  commotion.  As  the  storm  rolled  northward  This  State  of  Michigan,  Lower  Peninsula,  is  diana  Railroad  we  mark  how  the  rains  bn.vA 

lar^  supplies  of  medici^  are  constantly  sup-  jug  or  opportunity;  or  I  may  promise  to  do  and  eastward,  densely  blackening  the  space  three  hundred  by  two  hundred  miles.  Our  changed  the  landscape  Where  desolation  sat 

some  great  or  better  thing  in  the  future,  but  between  us  and  Sandy  Hook  and  the  southern  Presbyterian  Church  is  slowly  getting  foot-  pygn  t^o  weeks  atro  from  the  flerv  dmnipht 
poi^,  and  an  endowment  fund  raised  for  an  that  will  not  help  to  bear  my  grief.  Itwillonly  shore  of  Long  Island,  its  violence  increased,  hold  in  the  towns  which  are  dotted  along  the  {g  greenness  and  beautv  We  noticoLfi 
^fetant-physician  from  England.  It  Ulus-  aggravate  it,  unfit  me  to  bear  it.  If  I  have  not  ^nd  such  another  display  of  electric  fires  we  railroads  on  either  side  of  the  State,  and  are  hills  hidden  by  the  sun  dare  in  the  iinnomns 
^tes  not  only  the  ^nevolent  spirit  of  our  brains  for  some  great  work,  it  is  my  duty  to  cannot  recall  in  our  experience.  We  have  often  sticking  stakes  at  the  county  seats,  as  the  aoce’  Our  conductor  wo  h?vA  ' 

Christian  fmth,  but  the  ^wer  it  has  had  in  use  well  what  I  have.  If  I  have  no  skill,  I  am  ggen  lightning  of  intense  splendor.  We  once  counties  are  organized.  Some  half  a  dozen  Hginc  eichtv-nine  feet  to  the  mile  for  ni?? 
^ning  the  favor  of  high  Chinese  officials,  not-  to  use  my  strength,  and  not  strike  against  my-  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  almost  along  side  of  new  points  have  been  taken  during  the  past  miles  before  we  reach  Cmlillae  and  that  hl 
^thstandingtheopi^sitionofthenativemed-  gei,.  it  may  be  a  grief,  and  there  is  nothing  to  a  thunderbolt,  at  least  of  having  one  pass  down  year.  L  nL  8TO  feeTaCf Gra^^^^^^  a7tr! 

ical  profession.  Besides  this  hospital,  is  the  Aq  but  to  bear  it  as  best  I  can.  Neither  am  I  not  far  from  our  side.  Our  house  was  next  the  I  find  at  old  Mackinac  a  small  Presbyterian  highest  land  in  Michigan  T  ower  Peninanio  i 
one  for  women,  supiwrted  by  foreign  funds,  to  make  a  baby  of  it  and  nurse  it,  and  go  about  church,  and  close  by  us  the  choir  was  practie-  church  in  charge  of  Rev.  Augustus  Marsh,  one  onlv  ilOO  feet  above  Lake  Huron  we  mnaf’h* 
but  gradually  extending  its  poww  into  the  boasting  how  beautiful  or  great  it  is,  or  how  ing  in  the  singing  gallery,  when  with  the  sharp  of  the  two  present  Marshes  which  are  not  near  the  too  of  the  State  When  T  aet  h«»v.^ 
homes  of  even  the  better  classes.  From  forty  much  better  a  grief  it  is  than  that  of  others.  It  crack  of  a  rifle,  a  bolt  of  living  fire  from  the  “sloughs.”  They  are  both,  I  believe,  natives  to  Bnv  Pitv  T  am  onlv  twentv  feet  nViokra,  t  7 
to  fifty  patients  are  received  each  morning,  and  {g  my  grief,  to  be  kept  at  home  and  put  out  of  clouds  entered  the  top  of  the  belfry,  and  fol-  of  the  State ;  their  father  being  one  of  the  ear-  Huron  “What  a  fall  la  there  mv  t  ^ 
in  the  afternoons  medical  visits  are  made  to  gight  and  borne  alone.  lowing  the  grain  of  the  wood  (for  like  some  Host  to  bring  the  Gospel  here.  Brother  Marsh  x>,,a  -oav  Cltv  has  nltitmio^  off  ”  7' 

those  who  thus  desire,  and  are  able  to  pay.  a  tale  of  woe  or  suffering,  however  grievous,  other  folks,  the  lightning  goes  not  always  by  the  is  obliged  to  keep  in  this  upper  region  from  There  are  some  eood  Lople  there  ’  I  arli  ?nt 

former  lady  physi^n.  Dr.  Howard  sympathy  into  disgust,  if  told  too  shortest  path,  but  by  the  easiest),  which  eurv-  considerations  of  health.  Ho  is  a  man  of  good  ,  to  take  the  pubhc  teto  confidence  and 

though  now  the  wife  of  Ite\.  Mr.  King,  still  frequently  or  made  too  public.  The  question  ed  into  the  heart  of  the  pine  timber,  it  ripped  ability,  which  he  has  devoted  to  pioneer  work,  fj,,,  j  go  But  I  have  proof  Mav 

remains  as  the  medical  adviser  of  Lady  Li.  j  j^rief  alone  ?  Be-  out  a  huge  chunk  and  flung  it  spitefully  away,  Tlie  church  has  a  parsonage,  in  which  are  f^e  number  of  good  people  be  increased  ii  hun^ 

Besides  these  two  cities,  four  others  are  oc-  cause  each  has  his  own  grief,  it  is  an  iniposi-  and  passed  through  the  ceiling  just  over  the  dwelling  a  happy  family,  and  church  and  par-  flredfold  Ambr 

cupied  entirely  by  American  missionaries.  In  fma  to  put  ours  on  another.  There  is,  to  say  head  of  the  chorister.  Having  a  choice  between  sonage  are  paid  for.  ’  ® 

the  capital  of  the  Province,  Pas-ting-fu,  after  tbg  least,  an  element  ot  selfishness  in  parad-  the  singers’  well  covered  .scalp  and  the  gas-  There  are  also  two  Presbyterian  churches  at 

years  of  patient  labor,  property  for  dwelling-  jjjg  our  griefs,  or  complaining  of  them,  or  bracket,  it  preferred  the  metallic  bracket,  and  St.  Ignace,  with  some  six  or  eight  more  strung  NEVER  8A  . 

houses  and  hospital  have  been  peacefully  se-  ghirking  them.  W’e  owe  it  to  others  as  well  as  through  it  made  its  way  to  the  place  of  depart-  along  the  road  westward,  yet  in  the  eastern  ^  not  know  anything  that  ran  make  a 

cured,  and  the  deeds  stamped  with  the  strictest  to  ourselves,  to  bear  them.  The  thing  to  do  ed  thunderbolts.  But  on  that  Friday  evening,  end  of  the  Peninsula.  This  Upper  Peninsula,  the  hand 7f  a  skmLsi^rd ^  I  ^Lk  her^f r<?^ 

seal.  Much  credit  should  be  given  to  Rev.  Mr.  y^jth  my  grief,  is  to  bear  it  as  quietly  and  pa-  the  centre  of  what  might  not  inappropriately  it  will  be  remembered,  forms  the  Presbytery  experience,  for  yesterday  evening,  when  I^^ 

Pierson  in  refusing  to  purchase  in  any  under-  tiently  and  heroically  as  I  can.  In  order  to  be  called  aerial  volcanic  action,  was  so  far  of  Lake  Superior,  and  has  been  since  1868  at-  thinking  of  this  subject,  I  was  myself  somewhat 

handed  way,  and  in  the  success  of  his  plan  of  this,  we  must  look  at  them  as  they  are,  accept  from  us,  that  no  sound  of  thunder  reached  our  tached  to  the  Synod  of  Wisconsin  on  account  dull  through  pain  and’ weakness,  and  as  (Jod 
fair  dealing  and  scrupulous  honesty,  devoid  them,  and  endure  them.  And  there  is  no  need  ears,  while  the  lightning  almost  scorched  our  of  convenience  of  access.  But  as  the  railroad  would  have  it,  I  took  up  the  Report  of  the 

of  all  “  religious  ingenuity,”  which  was  once  of  having  any  false  pride  about  them ;  that  eyes.  The  explosions  were  incessant,  and  the  from  Mackinac  creeps  westward,  and  churches  H^ptist  Missionary  Society,  which  was  issued 

rightly  term^  “  devilish  trickery.”  only  makes  them  worse.  Sometimes  half  their  whole  northern  and  eastern  skylwas  almost  con.  increase  on  the  eastern  end,  the  Michigan  Syn-  g?™??  ®^  Jbbc,  and  as  I  glanced  over  it,  I 

In  noticing  the  missionary  work  of  the  Prov-  might  is  liftetl  by  acknowledging  them,  and  stantly  flushed  with  light.  And  such  streaks  od  begins  to  remember  that  this  is  a  part  of  !  ary  in^San"Dom?ngo  h^"had  a  di'L'urag?ng 

ince,  it  shows  a  display  of  power,  but  lacks  the  giving  them  their  right  names.  If  they  are  of  lilac-hued  molten  gold  we  never  before  had  the  State,  and  as  such  is  a  pirt  of  her  territo- 1  year,  but  it  was  lighted  up  with  one  most 

principle  of  self-support.  Foreign  funds  are  griefs  of  our  own  sin,  we  are  to  confess  them  seen.  Two  or  three  streams  at  a  time  would  ry,  and  so  asserts  claim  to  it.  The  General  pleasing  incident.  A  man  ha^l  come  down 

used  with  a  progressive  and  prodigal  spirit,  as  such,  and  to  repent  of  the  sin,  and  then  we  rush  quivering  downward  to  the  horizon,  as  if  Assembly  refers  the  matter  to  the  Presbytery  {  from  the  interior  of  Hayti  to  ask  for  baptism, 

hut  not  enoueh  attention  is  given  to  convinc-  shall  not  be  so  unreconciled  to  bearing  them,  emptying  a  reservoir  above.  Again  and  again  of  Lake  Superior,  and  that  does  not  yet  see  !  The  missionary  asked  how  he  came  to  know 

•JUAi  O  O  A  ft _ _ .11  1  _  .  Al  «  a  1  .  _  I  onvTrilt^rw  or\f«ii^  5^  Wav  ^avIaI  kIwi  4Vv>v^ 


Good-bye,  then,  for  the  season  to  Wequeton- 
sing  and  Mackinac,  this  beautiful  crown  of  the 


sion.  The  former,  as  is  already  well  known,  is 


in  the  afternoons  medical  visits  are  made  to 
those  who  thus  desire,  and  are  able  to  pay. 
The  former  lady  physician.  Dr.  Howard, 


dredfold. 


good  people  be  increased  a  hun- 
Ambrose. 


NEVER  SAT  DIE. 

I  do  not  know  anything  that  ran  make  a 


ment  makes  the  present  work  seem  wise  and  edof;  the  sin  is  not  ours.  Whatever  be  the  i  Once  a  number  of  these  fiery  spirits  in  their  Prance,  as  in  fact  did  all  accessible  North  i  longer !  I  had  meat  to  eat.  Had  an  angel 
praiseworthy.  Building  on  foreign  ideas,  cus- '  grief,  we  should  make  the  best  of  it ;  get  all  eagerness  to  get  away,  seemed  to  get  entangled  America,  except  a  striji  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  stood  in  the  study,  I  could  not  have  felt  more 


delighted  with  his  visit  than  I  did  when  I  read 
of  a  sinner  saved.  Here  was  a  sermon  trans¬ 
lated  into  French,  which  was  carried  far  away 
to  Hayti,  I  do  not  know  how,  and  there  was 
read  by  a  Romanist,  who  found  by  it  salvation. 
God  bless  him  !  You  cannot  faint  after  such  a 
success,  can  you  ?  As  for  myself,  despite  my 
sickness,  I  resolved  to  go  on  again,  preacn 
with  all  my  might,  and  print  more  sermons, 
and  send  them  out  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Brethren,  ?iever  sag  die.  Never  dream  of  giv¬ 
ing  up.  Let  God’s  blessing  on  your  work  re¬ 
fresh  you.— Spurgeon. 

XleUfifouis 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  touches  upon  a 
matter  that  must  just  now  be  in  the  thoughts 
of  some,  if  not  all,  of  our  city  pastors.  The 
Presbytery  of  New  York  devised  about  a  year 
ago  a  scheme  of  special  services  and  visitations, 
which  was  subsequently  carried  out  from  No¬ 
vember  to  May  with  good  results,  and  so  far 
as  is  known  to  us,  with  no  serious  drawbacks 
whatever,  such  as  occasionally  attend  the  work 
of  special  evangelists.  The  Reformed,  as  well 
as  other  denominations,  held  extra  meetings 
during  the  Winter,  and  our  contemporary  would 
fain  see  these  meetings  repeated.  It  says : 

Much  good  work  was  done  in  this  city  and 
outside  of  it  last  Winter  in  the  way  of  mani- 
I  festing  an  interest  in  tlie  neighboriflg  non- 
church-going  families,  and  in  inviting  them  to 
I  the  house  of  God.  It  certainly  was  not  in  vain, 

I  for  God  rules,  and  rules  to  bless  such  endeav- 
I  ors.  Experience  must  have  been  acquired,  and 
I  those  engaged  in  the  efforts  must  have  gained 
some  preparation  for  still  more  effective  work 
during  the  Winter  before  us.  What  use  shall 
be  and  can  be  made  of  that  experience,  those 
who  conducted  those  most  praiseworthy  and 
often  self-denying  Christian  endeavors  are  best 
qualified  to  decide.  At  all  events,  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  a  kindly  interest  in  those  who  are  living 
without  God,  ought  not  to  be  discontinued,  and 
what  vantage  ground  was  gained  last  Winter 
ought  not  to  be  abandoned.  A  great  multitude 
is  in  urgent  need  of  a  Christian  faith  and  hope, 
and  of  Christian  principle  to  regulate  life.  This 
multitude  is  at  our  doors.  The  Gospel  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Church  in  trust  for,  and  to  be 
communicated  to,  those  who  are  perishing 
through  lack  of  knowledge.  Christian  duty  i» 
to  discharge  the  obligations  of  this  trust.  No¬ 
thing  has  ever  yet  been  accomplished  without 
going  at  it,  and  it  is  by  application  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  duty  that  we  learn  how  a  duty  can  be 
successfully  discharged.  Shall  not  the  work  of 
last  Winter  be  followed  this  Winter  by  work  no 
less  earnest,  and  if  possible,  still  more  wisely 
conducted  ? 

The  Christian  Union  takes  note  that  New 
Hampshire  Congregationalists  are  grappling 
with  the  country  town  problem : 

At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Missionary  Soci¬ 
ety  held  at  Manchester  last  week,  the  Secreta¬ 
ry,  Dr.  C.  H.  Greeley,  made  statements  highly 
suggestive,  showing  that  the  aided  churches  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years  have  been  better  giv¬ 
ers  and  received  more  members  in  proportion 
to  their  size  and  ability,  than  the  large  church¬ 
es.  Dr.  Greeley  spoke  strongly  of  the  [amount 
of  vice  and  low  life  in  the  rural  districts,  ex¬ 
pressing  his  conviction  that  some  of  them  are 
worse  in  these  respects  than  the  cities.  We 
think  workers  in  the  cities  could  abundantly 
substantiate  this  statement  by  actual  contact 
with  the  young  men  and  women  who  come  from 
the  rural  towns  to  the  cities. 

Secretary  Dike  gave  an  address  replete  with 
striking  facts,  pointing  out  that  fifty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  people  live  in  towns  having  less 
than  2000  inhabitants.  If  it  be  true  here,  as  in 
Vermont,  tliat  thirty-six  per  cent,  live  more 
than  two  miles  from  the  nearest  church,  then 
the  unchurched  in  the  back  districts,  beyond 
easy  reach  of  the  churches,  far  exceed  the  en¬ 
tire  population  of  the  cities  of  the  State.  The 
comparative  •condition  of  the  churches,  the 
schools,  and  the  political  institutions  of  the 
country,  clearly  indicates  the  need  of  new  ideas.. 

The  Christian  Advocate  has  these  reminis¬ 
cences  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey.  They 
will  interest  many  readers  : 

Just  before  Mr.  Sankey  went  to  England,  he 
talked  with  some  friends  about  his  career  and 
his  relations  to  Mr.  Moody.  Before  he  began 
his  evangelical  work,  he  was  a  business  man  in 
New  Castle,  Pa.,  and  was  Deputy  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Collector.  He  met  Mr.  Moody  in  1869  at 
Indianapolis,  who  after  he  heard  him  sing,  said 
he  was  the  man  he  wanted.  As  most  of  hl» 
songs  were  American,  when  they  went  abroad 
doubt  was  felt  as  to  their  reception.  In  Eng¬ 
land  they  were  popular,  but  at  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  in  Scotland,  which  was  at  the  Free  Assem¬ 
bly  Hall  in  Edinburgli,  just  as  Mr.  Sankey  was 
preparing  to  sing  a  solo,  a  loud  scream  was 
heard,  and  a  woman’s  voice  yelled  “  Let  me 
out!  Let  me  out!  What  would  John  Knox 
think  of  you  ?  ”  She  continued  to  scream  that 
sentence  until  she  had  struggled  out  of  the 
crowd.  An  overflow  meeting  was  held  across 
the  street,  and  Mr.  Sankey  went  over  to  sing ; 
no  sooner  had  he  begun  than  the  same  voice 
screamed  out  as  before,  “  and  the  owner  of  it 
went  bounding  down  the  aisle  and  out.”  She 
was  a  successor  of  Jennie  Geddes,  but  Mr. 
Sankey  said  that  no  more  protests  were  made 
“  against  music  that  John  Knox  knew  nothing 
of  in  his  day.” 

In  defending  himself  against  criticism,  Mr. 
Sankey  says  :  “  I  am  aware  tliat  rny  music  is 
criticised  by  those  who  are  fond  of  the  higher 
grade.  They  say  my  songs  will  not  do  for  the 
choir.  I  never  intended  my  Gospel  hymns  for 
use  in  the  churchra.  I  prepared  them  at  first 
expressly  for  ray  own  use.  Mr.  Moody  and  I, 
when  we  were  selecting  songs  to  form  the  “  Gos¬ 
pel  Hymns,”  ajways  consulted  the  use  we  could 
put  them  to  in  our  evangelical  work.  We  had 
no  thought  of  choir  music.  Hence  the  criti¬ 
cism  that  classicists  pass  upon  my  songs,  will 
not  admit  of  argument  or  denial  from  me,  be¬ 
cause  I  intended  them  in  the  beginning  for  my 
sole  use.” 

According  to  the  report  in  a  daily  from  which 
we  obtained  much  of  the  information  in  the  fore¬ 
going  notes,  Mr.  Sankey  places  “  The  Ninety- 
and-Nine”  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  his  hymns 
in  effectiveness  upon  hearers.  Next  he  places 
“Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by.”  This  hymn 
was  composed  by  Miss  Helen  Campbell,  an  es¬ 
timable  Presbyterian  lady,  now  engaged  in  kin¬ 
dergarten  work  in  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Moody  is  the  most  remarkable  instance 
of  the  Influence  of  religious  zeal  upon  intellect¬ 
ual  growth  that  moflern  times  can  present. 
Those  who  knew  him  when  he  began  his  career, 
and  have  maintained  an  acquaintance  with  him 
until  now,  alone  can  estimate  this  fact.  The 
members  of  the  earlier  International  Conven¬ 
tions  of  the  Young  Men’s  Associations  were  im¬ 
pressed  with  his  honesty,  simplicity,  and  force, 
but  few  of  them  dreamed  that  he  woulij  become 
what  ho  has.  His  genius  is  unquestionable. 
He  has  now  planned  for  Chicago  a  system  dif¬ 
fering  from  former  methods,  purposing  to  do 
“  cottage  work,”  that  is,  to  organi^  a  corps  of 
assistants  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  go  from 
house  to  house  and  see  the  people.  This  is  of 
vital  importance.  It,  and  it  alone,  has  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  permanency.  Public  evangelistic  work 
must  wear  out  in  the  absence  of  the  reinforce¬ 
ment  such  a  system  can  give. 

Many  great  men,  men  of  splendid  talent,  have 
failed  in  their  life-work,  because  they  lacked 
continuity  of  purpose.  Instead  of  selecting 
some  line  of  labor  adapteil  to  their  taste  and 
their  ability,  and  persevering  in  it,  they  have 
attempted  many  things,  and  because  of  their 
diversified  labors,  have  fuileil  in  accomplishing 
their  purpose  in  anything.  Their  abilities  be¬ 
ing  wrongly  directed,  have  to  a  great  extent 
been  wasted.  A  given  force  diffused  over  a 
large  surface,  is  lessened  at  every  point  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  surface  covered,  but 
when  concentrated  on  a  particular  point.  Its 
intensity  is  proportionately  increased.  When  a 
man  attempts  too  much,  he  generally  effects 
but  little ;  but  when  be  brings  all  his  powers  to 
bear  on  one  work,  and  perseveres  in  it,  he  is 
i  sure  to  succeed,  if  success  is  possible. 
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JESUS  BEFORE  PILATE. 


The  Lesson  :  John  xviii.  28-40. 

18.  Then  led  they  Jeeas  from  Calapha*  unto  the  hall  of  I 
Indgnient :  and  It  was  earlr ;  and  they  themselTee  went  not 
Into  the  Juditment  hall,  lest  they  should  be  defiled:  but  . 
that  they  miftht  eat  the  passorer.  I 

29.  Pilate  then  went  out  unto  them,  and  said.  What  accu-  I 
sation  bring  ye  against  this  man  f 
90.  They  answered  and  said  unto  him.  If  he  were  not  a 
malefactor,  we  would  not  have  delivered  him  up  unto  thee.  I 

31.  Then  said  Pilate  unto  them.  Take  ye  him,  and  Judge  ; 

him  according  to  your  law.  The  Jews  tterefore  said  unto  j 
him.  It  is  not  iawfnl  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death :  | 

32.  That  the  saying  of  Jesus  might  be  fulfilied,  which  he  j 
spake,  signifying  what  death  he  should  die. 

33.  Then  Pilate  entered  into  the  Judgment  hall  again,  and 
called  Jesus,  and  said  unto  him.  Art  thou  the  King  of  the 
Jews  ? 

31.  Jesus  answered  him,  Sayesttbou  this  thing  of  thyself,  | 
or  did  others  tell  it  thee  of  me  ?  I 

36.  Pilate  answered.  Am  I  a  Jew  ?  Thine  own  nation  and 
the  chief  priests  have  delivered  thee  unto  me ;  what  hast 
thou  done  ? 

36.  Jesus  answered,  Hy  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  :  if 
my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants 
fight,  that  I  should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews :  but  now 
Is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence. 

87.  Pilate  therefore  said  unto  him.  Art  thou  a  king  then  f 
Jesus  answered.  Thou  sayest  that  I  am  a  king.  To  this 
end  was  1  bom,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world, 
that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth.  Every  one  that 
is  of  the  truth  beareth  my  voice. 

38.  Pilate  salth  unto  him.  What  is  truth  ?  And  when  he 
had  said  this,  he  went  out  again  unto  the  Jews,  and  salth 
unto  them,  I  find  in  him  no  fault  at  all. 

39.  But  ye  have  a  custom,  that  I  should  release  unto  you 
one  at  the  passover :  will  ye  therefore  that  I  release  unto 
you  the  King  of  the  Jews  f 

40.  Then  cried  they  all  again,  saying.  Not  this  man,  but 
Barabbas.  Now  Barabbas  was  a  robber. 

By  ABBOTT  £.  EITTRED6E,  B.D. 

Golden  Text.— “J^nd  in  him  no  fault  at  all.” 
John  xviii.  38. 

We  are  treading  on  sacred  ground  as  we 
study  this  lesson.  We  gaze  on  a  suffering 
Christ,  and  not  only  this,  but  we  remember  as 
we  gaze,  that  He  suffered /or  us. 

Verse  28.  “  Then  led  they  Jesus  from  Caia- 
phas  unto  the  hall  of  judgment:  and  it  was 
early;  and  they  themselves  went  not  into  the 
judgment  hall,  lest  they  should  be  defiled ;  but 
that  they  might  eat  the  passover.”  The  first 
examination  was  before  the  high  priest,  Caia- 
phas  (Matt.  xxvi.  57,  58),  and  it  was  there  that 
Jesus  suffered  insults  from  the  servants,  who 
spat  upon  Him,  mocked  Him,  and  struck  Him 
with  their  hands.  It  was  here  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  high  priest’s  palace  that  Simon  Peter 
denied  his  Master  three  times  with  swearing 
(Matt.  xxvi.  69-75).  This  meeting  of  the  San¬ 
hedrim  was  however  irregular,  as  no  formal 
action  could  be  taken  till  morning.  At  day¬ 
break,  therefore,  the  council  reassembled 
(Matt,  xxvii.  1)  and  pronounced  sentence  of 
death,  thus  legally  confirming  the  decision  of 
a  few  hours  before  (Matt.  xxvi.  63-66),  as  under 
the  Homan  law  the  Jews  could  not  put  any 
one  to  death  (xx\dii.  31),  they  now  lead  the 
bleeding  Saviour  to  the  court  room  of  Pilate, 
the  Homan  Governor,  that  he  may  add  his  ap¬ 
proval  of  their  action,  and  sentence  to  death 
the  holy  One,  whom  they  despised  and  hated. 
This  hall  of  judgment  was  either  in  the  palace 
of  Herod,  situated  in  the  northwest  angle  of 
Zion,  or  (which  is  more  probable)  in  the  castle 
of  Antonia. 

“  That  they  might  eat  the  passover.”  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  on  this  pas¬ 
sage,  since  Jesus  with  His  disciples  had  imr- 
taken  of  this  feast  on  the  previous  evening. 
Some  adopt  the  theory  that  our  Lord  observed 
the  passover  a  day  in  advance  of  the  usual 
time,  others  that  it  was  deferred  by  the  Jews 
on  this  occasion,  while  many  of  the  best  writers 
believe  that  John  is  speaking  not  strictly  of 
the  passover,  but  of  the  preparation  for  the 
Sabbath,  which  followed  the  feast.  ”  They 
were  still  mindful  in  the  morning  of  the  pass- 
over  whereof  they  had  iiartaken  the  evening 
before,  and  consequently  desirous  to  keep 
themselves  clean  in  order  not  to  neutralize  the 
benefit  of  the  passover.”  According  to  the 
Levitical  law,  a  Jew  wholentered  the  house  of 
a  Gentile  was  unclean  until  the  close  of  the 
day,  that  is  till  sunset.  How  strange  it  reads, 
that  men  who  had,  murder  in  their  hearts 
should  be  so  careful  to  observe  a  Jewish  law, 
and  yet  we  find  in  every  age  this  same  scrupu¬ 
lousness  on  the  part  of  religious  Pharisees  to 
keep  outwardly  the  law  of  God,  while  inward¬ 
ly  there  is  no  fear  of  God  and  no  purpose  to  do 
His  will.  The  outward  worship  is  an  abomina¬ 
tion  to  God,  unless  the  life  is  holy,  for  He  sees 
our  hearts  and  knows  all  our  thoughts. 

Verses  29,  30.  “  Pilate  then  went  out  unto 
them,”  that  is,  outside  of  the  palace,  “and 
said.  What  accusation  bring  ye  against  this 
man  ?  ”  He  was  probably  aware  of  what  their 
purpose  was,  knew  that  they  hated  Jesus,  and 
that  they  expected  that  he,  as  governor,  would 
grant  their  wish  without  any  questioning;  but 
in  this  they  were  disappointed.  Pilate  pays  no 
attention  to  their  noisy  procession,  and  refuses 
to  condemn  a  prisoner  without  hearing  the 
charges  against  him,  and  so  judging  the  case 
judicially.  “They  answered  and  said  unto 
him.  If  he  were  not  a  malefactor,  we  would 
not  have  delivered  him  up  unto  thee.”  That 
ie,  we  have  already  decided  as  to  the  guilt  of 
this  man,  and  all  we  ask  of  you  is  to  set  the 
Homan  Seal  to  our  sentence.  You  see,  they 
were  very  anxious  to  avoid  an  investigation  by 
Pilate,  for  they  knew  the  diCBculty  of  convinc¬ 
ing  him  that  this  meek  and  gentle  sufferer  had 
been  guilty  of  any  political  crime,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  they  doubted  whether  he  would 
sentence  to  death  One  who  was  only  guilty  of 
a  religious  offence.  They  hoped,  therefore,  to 
make  such  an  impression  upon  Pilate  by  their 
bold  demand,  that  he  would  pass  sentence 
without  stopping  to  investigate  the  case — as 
if  thej’  had  said  “  One  good  turn  deserves  an¬ 
other.  If  we  come  before,  thy  tribunal,  that  is 
an  honor  for  thee,  in  return  for  which  thou 
surely  canst  do  us  the  honor  to  recognize  our 
sentence  without  further  ceremony.” 

Verses  31,  32.  “Then  said  Piiate  unto  them. 
Take  ye  Him  and  judge  Him  according  to  your 
law.”  If  the  Jews  had  done  this,  they  could 
have  stoned  Jesus,  but  their  purpose  was  that 
He  should  be  executed  as  a  criminal  by  cruci¬ 
fixion,  which  was  the  most  painful  death,  and 
the  most  ignominious.  “The  Jews  therefore 
said  unto  him.  It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any 
man  to  death.”  They  had  lost  this  right  forty 
years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
therefore  they  violated  Homan  law  in  their 
murder  of  Stephen  and  of  the  Apostle  James, 
of  which  Josephus  speaks. 

“  That  the  saying  of  Jesus  might  be  fulfilled, 
signifying  what  death  He  should  die.”  He 
had  distinctly  foretold  His  own  crucifixion,  as 
in  Matt.  xx.  19  and  John  xii.  32,  33,  and  so,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  a  providence  of  infinite 
love  for  dying  sinners,  the  Jews  refuse  to  stone 
Jesus,  which  they  might  have  done,  and  de¬ 
mand  Homan  sentence,  by  which  alone  their 
captive  could  be  crucified.  No  Homan  citizen 
could  be  put  to  death  in  this  manner,  for  it  was 
too  degrsiding,  and  so  it  was  reserved  for  the 
lowest  criminals,  for  rebels  and  slaves. 

Verse  33.  “Then  Pilate  entered  into  the 
judgment-hali  again,  and  called  Jesus,  and 
said  unto  Him,  Art  Thou  the  King  of  the 
Jews?”  Notice  that  Jesus  had  never  made 
any  claim  of  a  political  character,  but  only 
that  He  was  the  Messiah  of  the  world,  whose 
coming  was  foretold  by  the  prophets.  At  the 
same  time  the  hopes  of  the  Jews  were  centered 
in  a  Messianic  king,  so  that  in  their  eagerness 
to  destroy  the  Nazarene  prophet  and  miracie- 
worker,  they  went  back  on  their  fondest  hopes, 
and  were  traitors  to  their  own  nation.  The 
question  as  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Homan 
governor,  was  probably  sarcastic.  To  Pilate’s 
mind,  no  one  but  a  blind  enthusiast  would 


make  such  a  claim,  and  when  he  said  to  Jesus 
“Art  Thou  the  King  of  the  Jews  ?  ”  he  suppos¬ 
ed  that  the  prisoner  before  him  would  at  once 
deny  that  he  had  ever  thought!  of  such  pre¬ 
sumption. 

Verse  34.  “  Jesus  answered  him,  Sayest  thou 
this  thing  of  thyself,  or  did  others  tell  it  thee 
of  Me  ?  ”  If  Pilate  put  the  question  independ¬ 
ently  of  instructions  from  the  Sanhedrim,  then 
Jesus  would  have  answered  “No;  I  am  not  a 
King,”  for  the  question  would  have  meant 
whether  Jesus  was  a  political  seditionist.  But 
if  the  Homan  Governor  was  simply  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  the  Sanhedrim,  then  Jesus  could  not 
deny  that  He  was  a  King  in  a  Jewish  theo¬ 
cratic  sense.  The  purpose  of  the  question  was 
to  convince  Pilate  that  he  had  been  deceived 
by  the  Jews,  who  had  given  a  political  signifi¬ 
cance  to  what  was  a  purely  religious  concep¬ 
tion. 

Verse  35.  “  Pilate  answered.  Am  I  a  Jew  ?  ” 
His  pride  as  a  Homan  was  now  aroused.  Al¬ 
though  he  has  framed  the  question  respecting 
the  kingship  of  his  prisoner  from  the  state¬ 
ments  made  to  him  by  the  Jewish  officials,  yet 
he  wishes  to  repudiate  all  sympathy  with,  or 
knowledge  of,  Jewish  expectations,  and  that 
his  understanding  of  the  word  “  King  ”  was  in 
a  Homan,  that  is,  a  iiolitical  sense. 

“  Thine  own  nation  and  ihe  chief  priests  have 
delivered  Thee  unto  me.  What  hast  Thou 
done?”  The  question  was  plain  and  person¬ 
al  ;  by  it  Pilate  seeks  to  gain  some  knowledge 
of  the  ground  for  the  accusations  against  his 
prisoner,  and  I  can  discover  no  reason  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  this  question  was  not  an  honest 
one,  spoken  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the 
real  facts  in  the  case. 

Verse  36.  “Jesus  answered.  My  kingdom  is 
not  of  the  world ;  if  My  kingdom  ivere  of  this 
world,  then  would  My  servants  fight,  that  I 
should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews ;  but  now 
is  My  kingdom  not  from  hence.”  Notice  on 
these  words : 

1.  Jesus  acknowledges  that  He  has  a  king¬ 
dom. 

2.  It  was  a  kingdom  from  everlasting  (Matt. 
XXV.  34). 

3.  He  gives  a  negative  description  of  this 
kingdom,  “  not  of  this  world  ” — that  is,  not  of 
this  world  in  its  origin,  and  in  its  character  or 
principles.  It  is  a  spiritual  kingdom,  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  political,  and  its  principles  are 
heavenly. 

4.  It  could  not  then  be  in  collision,  in  any 
way,  with  the  Homan  Empire. 

5.  The  convincing  evidence  of  this,  was  that 
the  servants  of  Jesus  were  not  an  army,  to  de¬ 
fend  the  life  of  their  leader  and  head.  He  does 
not  deny  that  He  has  servants,  but  they  were 
servants  for  another  purpose,  and  therefore 
they  made  no  attempt  to  liberate  their  Master, 
so  that  the  charge  of  political  sedition  was 
proved  to  be  false. 

6.  Though  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  “  not  of 
this  world,”  it  is  in  this  world,  it  is  over  this 
world,  and  by-and-by  the  world  will  be  subju¬ 
gated  to  this  kingdom. 

7.  In  this  kingdom  every  believer  is  a  king 
under  the  King  of  kings  (Hev.  i.  6,  v.  10). 

Verse  37.  “  Pilate  therefore  said  unto  Him, 
.Art  Thou  a  King  then  ?  ”  This  question  may 
have  been  asked  in  a  mocking  spirit,  or  simply 
from  curiosity  to  see  what  the  prisoner  would 
say.  This  is  certain,  that  Pilate  had  no  faith 
in  the  kingship  of  Jesus,  and  no  conception  of 
the  sublime  significance  of  His  words. 

“Jesus  answered.  Thou  sayest  that  I  am  a 
king.  To  this  end  was  I  born,  and  for  this 
cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear 
witness  unto  the  truth.  Every  one  that  is  of 
the  truth  heareth  My  voice.”  Notice  the 
grand  self-assurance  in  the  words  “  Thou  say¬ 
est  that  I  am  a  king,”  which  was  the  same  as, 
“  Yes,  I  am  a  king  ” ;  a  king  with  divine  roy¬ 
alty,  a  king  with  a  dominion  unlimited,  a  king 
with  almighty  authority  and  power,  a  con¬ 
quering  king,  at  whose  footstool  every  knee 
shall  one  day  bow,  a  king  of  righteousness  and 
peace.  The  second  thought  in  these  words  is 
that  Jesus  not  only  had  a  kingly  birth,  the  di¬ 
vine  mingled  with  the  human,  and  not  only 
had  a  kingly  mission,  but  there  was  a  perfect 
harmony  between  His  birth  and  mission ;  the 
harmony  of  a  divine  purpose  to  “  bear  witness 
unto  the  truth,”  that  is,  to  reveal  the  perfect 
will  of  God,  to  reveal  His  love  and  His  prom¬ 
ises  (2  Cor.  i.  20,  Hev.  iii.  14).  And  he  ivas  not 
simply  a  messenger  from  God  to  make  this 
revelation,  but  He  was  the  truth  itself,  its  very 
essence,  for  in  Him  dwelt  “  all  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead  bodily.”  The  world  was  dark 
with  falsehood— false  ideas  of  God,  of  life,  of 
worship ;  and  Christ  came  into  this  dark  world, 
“the  Light-centre  of  all  light,”  to  scatter  the 
darkness,  and  to  make  earth  a  heavenly  para¬ 
dise.  His  kingdom  will  increase  by  the  recep¬ 
tion  in  human  souls  of  the  truth— that  is,  of 
the  living  Christ ;  not  by  the  allegiance  of  men 
to  this  or  that  doctrinal  creed,  but  by  a  faith- 
union  to  the  risen  and  glorified  King  (John  iii. 
21,  viii.  47 ;  Horn.  ii.  29).  This  kingdom  of 
Christ  “  is  founded  upon  truth— God’s  prom¬ 
ises  ;  it  is  erected  by  truth — testimony  concern¬ 
ing  them ;  it  is  enjoyed  in  truth— obedience  to¬ 
wards  them.  Truth  is  universally  disseminat¬ 
ed  by  it.  In  doctrine  and  life,  ideas,  feelings, 
words,  deeds,  relations,  impulses,  truth  comes ; 
vanity  and  falsehood  are  overcome.” 

Verse 38.  “Pilate  saith  unto  Him,  What  is 
truth  ?  ”  There  can  be  but  one  explanation 
of  this  question.  There  is  not  a  thread  of  evi¬ 
dence  to  show  that  Pilate  was  an  inquirer  after 
the  truth,  or  that  he  was  discontented  with 
himself  and  a  skeptic  concerning  all  religious 
theories.  He  was  simply  indifferent  to  all  the¬ 
ories  regarding  the  truth.  His  mind  was  nar¬ 
row  :  he  had  no  thought  or  care  except  for  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  was  without  any  con¬ 
ception  of  trifths  that  were  subjective  and  vi¬ 
tal.  The  question  was  one  of  careless  indiffer¬ 
ence,  and  this  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  he  did 
not  even  wait  for  an  answer,  but  turned  away 
at  once  to  speak  to  the  accusers  of  his  prisoner. 
Alford  says  “It  expresses,  not  without  scoff 
and  irony,  that  truth  can  never  be  found ;  and 
is  an  apt  representative  of  the  state  of  the  po¬ 
lite  Gentile  mind  at  the  time  of  the  Lord’s 
coming.”  Tholuck  well  observes:  “Pilate’s 
end  corresponds  with  a  life  devoid  of  all  foun¬ 
dation  of  objective  (first  of  all,  subjective) 
truth.  According  to  classic  authorities,  he 
dies  by  suicide,  in  consequence  of  heavy  mis¬ 
fortunes.” 

“And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  went  out  again 
unto  the  Jews,  and  saith  unto  them,  I  find  in 
Him  no  fault  at  all.”  He  believed  that  Jesus 
was  a  fanatic,  but  harmless  and  innocent  of 
any  political  crime ;  and  therefore,  as  a  matter 
of  justice,  he  seeks  to  deliver  Him  from  His 
enemies.  His  true  and  manly  course  would 
have  been  to  have  at  once  pronounced  his  pris¬ 
oner  innocent,  and  set  Him  at  liberty.  But 
Pilate  lacked  the  inoral  courage  to  do  this,  and 
so  he  seeks  to  gain  his  end  by  a  jiolitic  move, 
which  resulted  far  different  from  his  expecta¬ 
tions. 

Verse  39.  “But  ye  have  a  custom,  that  I 
should  release  unto  you  one  at  the  Passover. 
Will  ye  therefore  that  I  release  unto  you  the 
King  of  the  Jews  ?  ”  What  a  miserable  at¬ 
tempt  this  was  to  keep  the  favor  of  the  Jews, 
and  yet  to  do  justice  to  his  prisoner!  What 
had  the  accusers  of  Jesus  to  do  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  His  release  ?  Pilate  had  pronounced 
Him  innocent,  and  his  business  was  to  set  Him 


at  liberty  without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  His 
enemies.  Matthew  states  that  Pilate  himself 
brings  forward  the  name  of  Barabbas  (who 
was  a  robber  and  a  leader  in  a  recent  insurrec¬ 
tion),  thinking  that  between  the  two,  the  Jews 
would  certainly  choose  that  Jesus  be  set  free. 
But  the  crafty  Homan  judge  was  caught  in  the 
meshes  of  his  own  wretched  policy. 

Verse  40.  “Then  cried  they  all  again,  say¬ 
ing,  Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas.”  We  see 
here  how  intense  their  hatred  was  to  the  holy 
and  loving  Jesus :  for  they  preferred  Barabbas 
to  Him.  How  striking  in  this  connection  are 
the  words  “  God  made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us. 
Who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  Him  ” ! 

Barabbas  or  Jesus — which  will  we  choose  as 
our  King?  The  world  or  Jesus — which  shall 
it  be  ?  God  help  us  by  His  grace  to  stand  lov¬ 
ingly  and  gratefully  by  the  side  of  the  once- 
suffering  but  now  glorified  Christ,  and  to  say 
with  our  whole  hearts  “  My  Lord  and  my 
God!” 

“REMEMBER  NOW  THY  CREATOR.” 

Eccl.  xll.  1. 

Remember  thy  Creator  now, 

Whose  voice  doth  loudly  call ; 

Ho  wants  the  children,  such  as  thou. 

That  He  may  save  you  all. 

Remember  thy  Creator  now. 

In  those  thy  youthful  days ; 

He  will  accept  thy  early  vow, 

And  listen  to  thy  praise. 

Remember  thy  Creator  now. 

And  give  Him  all  thy  heart ; 

He  will  with  heavenly  grace  endow. 

And  give  that  better  part. 

Remember  thy  Creator  now. 

Young  people,  heed  the  call ; 

The  old  and  young  in  death  must  bow. 

And  you  quite  soon  may  fail. 

Remember  thy  Creator  now. 

And  seek  Him  while  He’s  near ; 

For  evil  days,  you  must  allow. 

Will  yield  no  comfort  here. 

Remember  thy  Creator  now. 

He  waits  for  thee  to-day ; 

And  Christ  can  teach  young  childreii  how 
To  love,  and  praise,  and  pray. 

Remember  thy  Creator  now, 

His  willing  servant  be ; 

Then  will  He  crown  with  gold  thy  brow. 

And  give  a  harp  to  thee. 

Almighty  God !  the  youth  incline 
Thy  words  of  grace  to  hear ; 

May  all  their  future  days  bo  Thine, 

Devoted  to  Thy  fear. 

— Rev.  Joel  Jenell. 


THE  COLORADO  CAJiONS. 

By  Rev.  J.  W.  Cochran. 

Dear  Erntigelisf :  There  was  a  paragraph  in 
your  Chihlreii’s  Column  of  Sept.  ‘2d  describing 
the  experiences  of  three  men  in  a  canon  of  Col¬ 
orado.  Tlie.y  were  attacked  by  Indians;  one 
of  them  was  killed,  and  the  other  two  to  escape 
made  their  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  cafion, 
and  constructed  a  raft  which  they  launched 
on  the  stream  running  through  the  gorge,  and 
floated  down  towards  the  town  below.  After 
some  days  of  peril,  one  w'as  lost,  and  the  other 
had  to  pursue  his  way  alone.  Almost  in  de¬ 
spair  he  cried  to  heaven  for  help,  and  was  an¬ 
swered  by  peace  and  courage  in  his  heart.  He 
persevered,  soon  found  the  waters  smoother, 
and  reached  in  safety  the  town  he  sought. 
The  article  was  quoted,  and  had  the  heading 
“  How  one  Man  found  God.”  It  interested  me 
much,  as  I  have  had  the  privilege  this  Sum¬ 
mer  of  visiting  the  North  and  South  Cheyenne 
Canons  near  Colorado  Springs.  The  South 
Canon  is  particularly  striking,  and  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson  ofttm  resorted  there,  and  is  buried  on 
a  shoulder  of  the  Cheyenne  Mountain  above 
it.  Many  a  Christian’s  heart  has  been  stirred 
to  praise  while  looking  upon  the  combined 
sublimity  and  beauty  of  these  rifts  in  the 
mountains.  The  following  verses  came  to  me 
as  the  result  of  the  impression  made  on  my 
mind : 

THE  lord’s  LEADING. 

I  asked  the  Lord  to  lead  me  in  the  way ; 

I  felt  but  could  not  see  His  powerful  hand. 

He  urged  me  on,  and  would  not  let  me  stay 
Where  mountains,  rocky,  bare,  forbidding  stand. 

“  O  Lord,”  I  cried,  “  the  path  I  cannot  see ; 

I  cannot  scale  these  mountains,  steep  and  wild.’’ 
He  led  mo  step  by  step  most  patiently. 

As  father  leads  a  weak  and  tottering  child. 

Lo !  all  at  once  the  crags  wore  cleft  apart ; 

A  crystal  stream  refreshed  my  eyes,  my  tongue ; 
Green  branches  waved  and  cheered  my  head,  my 
heart. 

What  grandeurs,  beauties,  I  now  walked  among ! 

And  when  through  life  I  see  no  way  before. 

But  troubles  rise  like  mountains  wild  and  bare — 
The  God  who  made  one  cafion  can  make  more — 
I’ll  trust  His  leading  and  His  loving  care. 
Colorado  Springs,  July,  1886. 

THE  CURSE  OF  DRINK  IX  HEATHEN  LANDS. 
Rom  worse  than  any  form  of  Devil  Worship. 

Oodooville,  Jaffna,  Ceylon,  June  8,  1886. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Evangelist : 

Dear  Sir:  Heathenism  has  no  devil  worship 
to  compare  with  the  devil  of  drink.  The  vic¬ 
tims  cast  under  the  car  of  Juggernaut,  were  as 
a  drop  in  a  bucket  compared  to  the  victims  of 
drink;  besides,  they  died  a  more  honorable, 
clean,  and  manly  death.  How  can  we  teach 
the  heathen  Christianity,  with  this  blood-red 
blotch  on  the  face  of  Christian  countries  ?  This 
sin  is  in  no  way  hidden  from  them.  To  drink 
intoxicating  liquors  is  in  direct  violation  of  the 
principles  of  the  Hindu  religions;  and  strict 
civitas  are  total  abstainers,  but  the  English 
civilians  come  here,  and  in  the  face  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  make  drunken  beasts  of  themselves. 

About  a  year  ago  the  Governor  of  Ceylon  and 
its  dependencies  made  a  visit  to  our  peninsula, 
and  a  grand  dinner  was  given  in  his  honor. 
During  the  whole  dinner-time  wine  flowed  like 
water.  I  watched  the  few  Hindu  gentlemen 
who  were  present.  They  sat  erect,  with  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  men  who  have  not  sold  their  birthright, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor  and  of  of¬ 
ficials  of  high  position,  refused  wine.  “  Shall 
not  these  men  rise  up  in  judgment  and  con¬ 
demn  us,”  for  they  are  obedient  to  the  little 
light  which  they  have,  while  we  sin  in  face  of 
the  full  light  of  Christianity. 

I  had  a  conversation  not  long  since  with  a 
Moorman.  He  pointed  to  a  liquor  shop  a  few 
steps  from  his  own  place  of  business,  kept  by 
a  prominent  member  of  a  Christian  church, 
and  told  me  that  if  he  were  to  sell  liquor,  he 
could  easily  make  a  fortune,  “  but,”  said  he, 
“  I  should  scorn  to  sell  liquor !  I  should  scorn 
to  touch  even  an  empty  liquor-bottle!  ” 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  heathen  as¬ 
sociate  in  their  minds  drunkenness  with  the 
Christian  religion?  Many  Hindu  parents  are 
afraid  of  the  example  of  Englishmen.  I  knew 
an  English  inspector  of  schools  to  take  out  his 
bottle  of  brandy  and  drink  from  it  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  whole  school.  The  Hindus  are 
afraid  to  send  their  sons  to  English  colleges 
for  fear  they  will  follow  the  example  of  the 
professors,  and  learn  to  drink. 

A  certain  Englishman  notorious  for  his 
drunkenness  and  evil  deeds,  was  after  his 
death  worshipped  by  the  natives  as  a  devil 
and  wishing  to  offer  what  they  thought  would 
be  most  acceptable  to  him,  they  broke  bottles 
filled  with  brandy  over  his  grave. 

Are  not  Christian  countries  putting  a  peril¬ 
ous  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  hea¬ 


then?  Are  they  not  literally  crucifying  .the 
Son  of  God  afresh,  and  putting  Him  to  an  open 
shame  ? 

In  behalf  of  over  one  thousand  millions  of 
heathen,  shall  we  not  call  loudly  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world  to  reform  for  the  sake  of  their  ex¬ 
ample?  Yours  truly,  M.  Leitch. 

» THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  DRINK  CURSE.” 

Mr.  Editor :  My  people  listened  with  very  great 
pleasure  last  Sabbath  morning  to  the  Rev.  George 
H.  Vibbert  of  Boston,  as  he  set  forth  the  relations 
of  “  The  Church  and  the  Drink  Cui-se.”  The  ser¬ 
mon  was  Scriptural,  practical,  eloquent,  thrilling, 
and  convincing — so  truly  convincing  that  a  number 
of  persons  were  helped  to  a  clear  and  firm  decis- 
slon  as  to  their  present  and  future  duty  ns  citizens 
and  Christians.  Mr.  Vibbert  may  well  be  welcomed 
to  any  Presbyterian  pulpit  as  a  preacher  of  right¬ 
eousness.  Charles  D.  Shaw. 

Second  Pvesbyterlan  Church, 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  September  21,  1886. 

MISSIONARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

On  the  3d  of  March  last  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Congo  Mission  were  gathered  in  the  baptism  of 
five  converts,  all  young  men. 

In  Tunis,  Africa,  there  are  from  150  to  200  Pro¬ 
testants,  and  a  Protestant  chapel  is  to  be  erected 
shortly.  The  Boy  has  made  a  gift  of  a  beautiful 
lot  of  land,  and  the  people  have  collected  5000 
francs ;  about  1500  more  are  needed. 

In  the  last  fourteen  j’ears  700  Protestant  chapels 
have  been  built  in  the  Island  of  Madagascar,  mak¬ 
ing  the  present  number  1200.  There  are  8000  Pro¬ 
testant  communicants,  and  all  the  churches  are 
self-supporting.  This  accounts  for  the  resolute 
front  which  the  Hovas  have  presented  all  along 
against  French  aggression — one  of  the  greatest 
outrages  of  modem  times  upon  an  inoffensive 
people. 

The  Berlin  Conference  last  Winter  decided  that 
the  boundary  line  between  German  and  French 
territory  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  shall  bo  the 
Campo  River.  The  Presbyterian  mission  on  that 
coast  will  thus  be  under  French  sovereignty,  and 
the  restrictions  it  imposes.  These  latter  should  be 
abated  altogether.  They  should  not  be  submitted 
to,  inasmuch  as  our  missionaries  were  in  that  ter¬ 
ritory  long  in  advance  of  French  claims  to  it. 

There  is  a  very  urgent  call  for  new  men  to  rein¬ 
force  the  American  Board’s  Zulu  mission.  The 
Rev.  H.  B.  Bridgman  of  Umzumbl  tliinks  Natal 
never  offered  a  more  favorable  field,  nor  so  favora¬ 
ble  a  moment  to  occupy  it. 

A  great-grandson  of  William  Carey,  the  pioneer 
Indian  missionary,  son  of  J.  S.  Carey,  Esq.,  of 
Tiverton,  England,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Baptist  Missionary  Society  to  the  charge  of 
the  mission  station  at  Howard,  near  Calcutta.  He 
is  the  third  William  Carey,  now  living,  who  has 
devoted  himself  to  Indian  missions.  “  Instead  of 
the  fathers,  shall  be  the  children.” 

The  following  is  a  jotting  from  The  Missionary 
News :  “  Mr.  Moses  Miller  of  Medford,  Mass.,  who 
is  ninety-three  years  old,  lately  sent  fifty  dollars 
for  the  Congo  Mission.  Mr.  Miller  was  born  only 
one  year  after  the  English  Baptist  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  was  formed,  and  the  same  3'ear  William 
Carey  sailed  for  India.  His  lifetime,  therefore, 
covers  the  period  of  modern  missions.  He  was 
seven  j'ears  old  when  the  first  convert  in  India 
was  baptized  ;  seventeen  j-ears  old  when  the  first 
American  Missionary  Societj’  was  formed ;  and 
twenty-six  years  old  when  the  first  convert  in 
Burmah  was  baptized.  Now  there  arc  over  5000 
missionaries  carrying  the  Gospel  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  They  are  aided  in  their  great  work  by 
29,000  native  laborers,  and  there  are  nearly  700,000 
members  in  mission  churches.  What  hath  God 
wrought  in  ‘  a  single,  brief  lifetime !  ’  ” 

Responses  are  being  received  from  all  over  the 
country  to  the  great  effort  wliich  the  Methodist 
Church  is  putting  forth  to  raise  $1,000,000  for  mis¬ 
sions  this  j’ear.  The  treasurer  of  the  Missionary 
Society  reports  the  total  amount  received  up  to 
June  30  to  be  $505,059.‘22,  as  against  $4*24,903.96  up 
to  the  same  date  in  1885,  an  increase  of  $80,155.26. 
This  amount,  together  with  the  estimated  amount 
wliich  the  Conferences  will  give  In  the  present 
quarter  (ending  Oct.  31),  and  the  “last  end” 
pledges,  leaves  about  twenty-four  thousand  dollars 
yet  wanting  to  make  the  million.  The  latest  plan 
of  Chaplain  C.  C.  McCabe,  under  whose  direction 
the  work  is  going  on,  to  make  up  the  full  million, 
is  to  organize  the  children  of  the  church  into 
“  Million  Dollar  Leagues.”  He  has  printed  fifty 
thousand  cards  with  spaces  on  them  for  ten-cent 
subscriptions  for  each  of  the  twelve  ml.ssions  of 
the  Church — each  card  thus  representing  $1.20  in 
all ;  and  these  he  proposes  to  send  to  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  Church  as  fast  as  Leagues  are  formed. 
From  reports  that  are  being  constantly  received  at 
the  mission  rooms  in  New  York,  it  is  thought  the 
entire  $1,000,000  will  be  raised,  and  in  good  time. 

It  is  a  cheering  sign  of  the  progress  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  in  Brazil,  that  the  evangelical  church  of  Rio 
Janeiro  opened  its  new  building,  containing  a  large 
hall  and  schoolrooms,  April  4,  free  of  debt.  More 
than  a  third  of  its  large  audiences  had  never  en¬ 
tered  a  Protestant  place  of  worship. 

In  ten  j’ears,  more  than  30,000  people  embraced 
Christianity  in  the  Samoan  Islands.  It  is  thought 
there  are  not  twenty  houses  in  the  whole  group 
where  there  is  not  a  Bible  and  familj’  worship. 

The  king  of  Dahomey  is  said  to  have  granted 
greater  liberties  to  the  Christians  of  various  na¬ 
tionalities  who  reside  in  his  country.  .4ny  relig¬ 
ion  based  onjthe  belief  in  one  God,  is  now  tolerated 
in  his  dominions. 

A  Brahmin  is  said  to  have  written  to  a  mission¬ 
ary:  “We  are  finding  you  out.  You  are  not  as 
good  as  your  Book.  If  your  people  were  only  as 
good  as  your  Book,  you  would  conquer  India  for 
Christ  in  five  years.” 

Rev.  G.  H.  Rouse  of  the  English  Baptist  Mission 
at  Calcutta,  says  that  if  the  same  rate  of  progress 
is  made  by  Protestantism  in  India  as  during  the 
past  century,  India  will  be  Christianized,  in  the 
sense  that  England  is,  in  one  hundred  and  eight 
jears. 

There  has  been,  it  is  stated,  a  great  awakening 
among  the  Boers  (Dutch  settlers)  of  Natal,  South 
Africa.  They  have  been  so  busy  with  prayer-meet¬ 
ings  that  the  worldly  have  complained  that  they 
have  spoiled  the  annual  races.  The  leader  among 
the  converts  is  a  Mr.  Nel,  who  saj’s  he  can  count 
over  two  hundred  in  his  sparsely  .settled  district 
who  have  experienced  a  change  of  heart.  The 
work  was  a  very  quiet  one,  beginning  without  the 
agency  of  evangelistic  meetings.  Those  awakened 
showed  great  anxiety  for  the  heathen  Kaffirs,  and 
manj*  natives  have  been  converted. 

Imtituta  Judaica,  established  within  the  past 
three  years  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  mis¬ 
sion  work  among  the  Jews,  exist  now  at  nine  Ger¬ 
man  Universities.  The  leading  spirit  of  the  move¬ 
ment  is  Prof.  Franz  Delitzsch  of  Leipzig,  the 
translator  into  Hebrew  of  the  Greek  New  Testa¬ 
ment. 

Rev.  Dr.  Craig,  at  the  May  meetings  in  London, 
reported  the  number  of  missionary  societies  at 
work  in  Syria  at  30,  with  800  laborers,  of  whom 
200  are  European  and  American.  The  preaching 
stations  number  140,  with  several  thousand  regu¬ 
lar  attendants,  and  1000  church-members.  There 
are  300  schools,  with  15,000  children,  and  14  medi¬ 
cal  missions,  in  which  80,000  patients  are  treated. 

Thirteen  missionaries  left  Philadelphia  last  week 
for  India  and  Egj’pt  under  the  care  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Foreign  Mission  Board,  the  largest 
band  ever  sent  out  by  that  Church. 

A  decree  has  been  issued  in  Russia  requiring 
that  religious  instruction  to  Protestants  in  the 
schools  of  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Wilna,  is 
henceforth  to  be  given  only  in  the  Russian  lan¬ 
guage. 


NEW  YORK'S  FIRST  CABLE  ROAD. 

A  Star  reporter  has  ridden  over  the  one  Cable 
road  in  New  York,  through  125th  street,  from 
Eighth  to  Tenth  avenues,  and  thence  to  187th  slreet, 
a  distance  of  three  miles.  Conductor  George  H. 
Johnson,  as  the  car  turned  into  Tenth  avenue  to 
go  up  the  hill,  after  expatiating  on  the  beauties  of 
Morningside  Park,  and  calling  attention  to  the 
Sheltering  Arms  on  129th  street,  and  the  Manhat¬ 
tan  Hospital  tent  at  131st  street,  entertained  the 
passengers  by  narrating  in  Guide  Book  fashion  the 
sights  to  be  seen  from  these  cars,  about  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Here  on  the  left  of  132d  street  is  Manhattan  Col¬ 
lege,  where  young  men  are  educated  for  the  priest¬ 
hood.  On  the  other  side  is  the  Convent  of  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Heart.  Right  here  at  134th  street  is  aque¬ 
duct  shaft  32,  on  the  East  side.  It  is  about  eighty- 
five  feet  deep,  and  has  been  tunneled  about  300 
feet  toward  shaft  31  at  141st  street.  At  the  left 
of  us,  at  135th  street,  is  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asy¬ 
lum,  having  488  children  under  its  charge,  and 
they’re  just  as  fine-looking  children  as  you  ever 
saw,  too.  It  commands  a  fine  view  of  Long  Is¬ 
land  and  the  mosquito-breeding  plains  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  The  shaft  which  j’ou  see  to  the  left  at  141st 
street  is  No.  31,  which  is  95  feet  deep,  and  has 
been  tunneled  250  feet  toward  shafts  30  and  32.  It 
is  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  gangs  employed 
on  it  day  and  night,  as  in  fact  have  all  the  aque¬ 
duct  shafts.  That  old  mansion  at  the  right  of  us 
was  the  Summer  residence  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
who  called  the  place  Hamilton  Grange,  in  honor 
of  the  country  seat  of  his  paternal  grandfather,  in 
Scotland,  and  it  is  known  by  that  name  to  this 
day.  Gen.  Hamilton  lived  here  in  1804,  and  left 
the  mansion  never  to  return,  on  Juij’  12,  1804, 
when  he  crossed  the  Hudson  to  Weehawken  to 
fight  the  duel  with  Aaron  Burr.  Those  thirteen 
elm  trees  you  see  on  the  south  side  of  the  mansion 
were  planted  by  Gen.  Hamilton  to  represent  the 
thirteen  States  of  the  Union.  There  is  a  dining¬ 
room  in  this  old  mansion  which  has  been  left  un¬ 
disturbed  since  George  Washington  last  dined  in 
it.  All  the  crockery,  the  silverware,  the  table,  and 
the  chairs  remain  the  same  as  when  the  Father  of 
his  Country  for  the  last  time  enjoj’ed  the  hospital¬ 
ity  of  the  place. 

Between  143d  and  144th  streets  he  said :  That 
building  to  the  loft  is  the  Colored  Orplian  Asylum, 
which  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  country  seat  once 
occupied  bj’  Aaron  Burr.  So  j’ou  see  that  at  the 
time  the  duel  was  fought  Hamilton  and  Burr  lived 
on  adjoining  estates,  only  separated  by  what  was 
then  called  King’s  road.  Over  there  to  the  right, 
near  147th  street  and  St.  Nicholas  avenue,  is  the 
New  York  Lawn  Tennis  Grounds,  which  are  re¬ 
markable  for  their  dudes  and  pug  dogs. 

At  148th  street :  That  is  the  Hotel  Mount  St. 
Vincent  you  see  over  there  to  tlie  right.  The  old 
building  used  to  face  the  east ;  but  since  it  was  re¬ 
modeled  it  has  kept  up  a  steady  look  to  the  west¬ 
ward.  The  remarkable  thing  about  this  house  is 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Brad- 
ish,  who  commanded  the  forces  tliere  at  the  siege 
of  New  York.  Bradish  was  over  six  feet  tall,  and 
the  English  thought  to  frighten  the  Yankees  by 
sending  over  a  bodj’  guard  of  sixfootors.  But 
these  Britons  died  from  various  causes,  and  were 
buried  on  this  estate.  When  the  city  cut  146th 
street  through,  their  big  bones  were  dug  up  and 
sent  to  tlie  Morgue.  The  Cable  Hotel  here  at 
149th  .street  was  originallj’ tlie  bani  in  which  Gen. 
Bradish  stabled  horses  and  cattle;  and  old  resi¬ 
dents  well  remember  what  a  dilapidated  old  build¬ 
ing  it  was.  It  was  believed  to  have  been  haunted, 
because  of  several  suicides  which  were  committed 
there. 

This  building,  running  from  150th  to  ISlst  street, 
on  the  left,  is  a  silk  factory,  which  turns  out  20,000 
yards  of  silk  ribbon  daily.  Nearly  all  the  employes 
are  young  Indies,  and  you  can’t  find  any  better 
looking  ones  anywhere.  That  is  the  Thirty-second 
precinct  station  on  the  corner  of  152d  street.  It 
is  a  famous  resort  for  bums,  and  has  the  reputa- 
talion  of  being  the  best  station  house  in  the  city 
to  be  pulled  into.  Inspector  Steers  lives  just  around 
the  corner  on  153d  street. 

This  burying-ground  on  the  west  is  the  old  Trin¬ 
ity  Church  cemeteri’.  It  extends  from  153d  to 
155th  streets,  and  from  Tenth  avenue  to  the  river. 
In  it  are  sepulchered  the  remains  of  some  of  tlie 
oldest  and  best  families  of  Now  York,  tlie  Astors, 
among  others,  having  tombs  there.  That  is  Au¬ 
dubon  Park  over  there  to  the  loft,  between  156th 
and  157th  streets,  and  wo  are  now  passing  aque¬ 
duct  shaft  29,  wliich,  you  see,  is  right  in  tlie  road. 
It  is  130  feet  deep,  and  has  been  tunneled  125  feet 
toward  No.  28  at  166th  street,  and  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  toward  sliaft  30  at  149th  street.  Shaft  30  is 
one  of  the  worst  on  the  line.  They  have  struck 
quicksand,  and  on  account  of  it  have  been  obliged 
to  use  250  cords  of  wood  to  prevent  disastrous 
flooding  or  a  total  caving  in,  as  a  great  deal  of  wa¬ 
ter  is  flowing  into  it  all  the  time.  Over  there,  be¬ 
tween  160tli  and  lOlst  streets,  on  the  left,  is  Lov¬ 
ers’  lane,  or  Knapp’s  lane,  as  it  used  to  bo  called. 
It  leads  to  the  mansion  formerlj’  occupied  bj’  Au¬ 
dubon,  the  ornithologist,  whose  beautiful  pictures 
of  the  beautiful  birds  I  presume  some  of  you  have 
seen. 

That  large  white  house  on  the  extreme  left,  with 
its  quaint  gable  roof,  is  the  old  Mme.  Jumel  man¬ 
sion.  It  was  built  by  Roger  Sherman,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
by  him  transferred  to  Gen.  Morris,  who  occupied 
it  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  after  the 
war  sold  it  to  a  French  wine  merchant  named  Ju¬ 
mel.  It  is  said  that  just  before  Jumel  made  a  cer¬ 
tain  trip  to  Europe  (where  he  died),  the  lady  who 
had  long  been  tlie  mistress  of  the  mansion,  and 
who  subsequently  became  Mme.  Jumel,  pretended 
to  be  very  sick,  and  impressed  upon  him  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  marrying  her  before  his  departure.  The 
couple  were  married,  and  almost  immediately  after 
the  husband  started  for  Europe  the  wife  got  well. 
After  Jumel’s  death  his  widow,  having  secured  ab¬ 
solute  possession  of  the  estate,  took  a  second  hus¬ 
band  in  the  pereon  of  Aaron  Burr,  She  always 
went  by  the  name  of  Mme.  Jumel,  however,  and 
never  assumed  the  name  of  Burr. 

At  174th  street :  That  is  High  Bridge  over  there 
to  the  right.  You  all  know  that  it  carries  the  Cro¬ 
ton  water  over  the  Harlem  River  to  the  city.  That 
large  stone  building  just  north  of  175th  street  is 
what  is  known  as  the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum. 
It  has  800  Inmates  at  present.  This  is  aqueduct 
shaft  No.  27  at  176th  street.  You  will  notice  that  It 
is  right  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  It  is  160  feet 
deep,  and  has  been  tunneled  100  feet  each  way, 
north  and  south.  Across  there  at  178th  street, 
and  near  this  avenue,  are  shafts  26  and  25.  The 
first  named  is  where  five  men  jumped  out  of  the 
bucket  about  a  month  ago,  and  fell  a  distance  of 
sixty-five  feet  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  One  of 
the  poor  fellows  was  killed,  and  the  others,  ail  of 
whom  were  severely  injured,  have  since  been  cared 
for  at  Manhattan  Hospital. 

On  the  right  here  at  181st  street  is  the  approach 
to  the  new  Harlem  Bridge.  The  contracts  were 
given  out  some  days  ago,  and  under  them  work  is 
to  be  completed  within  two  years,  at  a  cost  of  $2,- 
000,000.  I  su|>pose  that,  like  many  political  jobs, 
it  will  be  behind  time,  and  will  be  at  least  three 
years  in  its  construction,  at  an  increased  total  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $3,000,000.  That  highway  at  185th 
street  is  the  old  Kingsbridge  road,  running  west, 
and  leading  to  the  James  Gordon  Bennett  mansion, 
Libby  Castle,  and  St.  Elizabeth’s  Church ;  and  here 
we  are  now  at  187th  street — the  end  of  the  cable 
road.  If  you  wait  a  few  years  it  will  carry  you  up 
to  Yonkers. 

MADAME  PORTER’S  COUCH  BALSAM 

Is  one  of  the  best  remedies  for  Coughs  and  Colds.  Success¬ 
fully  used  for  over  fifty  years. 


TELL  YOUR  WIFE  ABOUT  IT, 

And  send  10  cents  for  sample  copy  of 

Good  Housekeeping. 

The  Best  Home  Magazine  Published. 

CLARK  W.  BRVAN  &  CO.,  Holyroke,  Mass. 

N.  Y.  Office,  239  Broadway,  New  York. 

Good  lloasekteping  u  ittuel  Eofry  Olh^  Saturday.  'm 

BOOK  AGENTS  WAIVTED  for 

PLATFORM  ECHOES 

•r  LI  VlNfi  TRUTHS  TOR  HEAD  AND  HEART, 

,  By  John  B,  Gough, 

HU  Ufft  Amd  erownlof  lift  work«  brim  foil  of  thriltliif  Imtar 
•ft.  bumor  ond  pathot.  Bright,  puro.  ond  good,  full  of 
*'Ui»ht«r  tad  totin,'*  it««IUaf  GaMto  oil.  To  It  U  addtd 
^  jLlft  ABd  DmUi  of  Mr.  Ootu^  bj  Rer*  LTMAlf  AR 
BOTT.  lOOB  Ag«nU  Waotoa^Mtn  aod  Wonea. 
to  %  month  made.  no  hindranto  aa  Wf 

glTO  Msetra  Tormt  and  Write  foe  cirenUrt  la 

aAs  B*  WORTaiNefON  A  CO«»  Hertford.  Com.  __ 

‘‘“^^CONSUMPTION 

Congh.  Bronehltin,  Aithnw.  Cue  PlRItk’STOIlIC  without 
delay.  Itluwcuredmany  of  thewomcaae«,snd  lithe bert 
remedy  for  all  affeettonHof  the  throat  and  liiiitre,  and  dts- 
eaiea  arising  from  impure  blood  and  sxhanitlon.  Often 
saves  life.  Cures  when  all  else  fallii.  >1.  at  Pnigglita 

malign  Aft  QUA  The  Best  Cure  fur  Corns, 

ninUElIVlinnO  *c.  Uots.atI>n)ggiits. 

PURE  UNFERMENTED  WINE 

For  Communion  PurposeM. 

Clear  and  fragrant.  Put  up  on  our  Fruit  Farms.  Refer¬ 
ences  given  If  wanted. 

8AM*L  II.  DERBY  &  CO.,  WoodslHe,  Delaware. 

(kfl  TO  $8  A  DAT.  Samples  worth  91.50,  FREE. 

Lines  not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  to 
BBEWSTEB  SAFETY  REIN  HOLDER  OO.,  HaUj,  MleH. 


TO  LET— Light  and  cheerful  rooms  at  150  NaeeaB 
street,  comer  of  Spruce  street,  for  a  Benevolent  Soel^ 
ty.  er  Engraving,  or  Architectural  purposes,  or  for  Law 
Offlcee.  Apply  on  the  premises  to  O.  B.  Kimosbcbt. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF 

STEPPING  HEAVENWARD. 

By  HRS.  E.  PRENTISS. 

llimo,  43R  Pages.  Cloth,  #1.  By  mall,  $1.10. 

Originally  published  in  1869,  this  book  at  once  at~ 
tracted  wide  attention.  It  has  been  translated  into 
the  French,  Oerman,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish  Lan¬ 
guages.  More  than 

lE.OOO  fN>PlEH 

have  been  sold  in  the  United  States,  while  the  sales  in 
England  and  the  Colonies  have  been  very  large,  no 
less  than  Jive  English  publishers  having  reprinted  it. 
In  this  country  there  is  still  a  large,  constant  demand 
for  it.  The  present  edition,  complete  in  every  respect, 
is  issued  in  response  to  many  inquiries  for  a  cheaper 
edition. 

ALSO  A  NEW  AND  CHE.APER  EDITION  OF 

The  Ziift  an!  Letten  of  ICn.  Pre&tlM. 

Crown  8vo,  675  pages,  with  steel  portrait  and  five  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Cloth,  $1.50 ;  by  mail,  91.65. 

The  demand  for  a  cheaper  edition  of  this  remarkable 
Memoir,  of  which 

20,««0  COPIES 

have  already  been  sold  in  the  United  States  and  Oreat 
Britain,  has  led  to  the  present  Issue.  Complete  In  every 
respect. 

The  two  books  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  the  receipt  o 
$8.50,  or  singly  at  the  above  named  price. 

Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Company, 

38  West  Twenty-third  St.,  New  York. 

Local  Agents  wanted  to  sell  these  and  other  pof^ 
alar  books.  For  terms  and  territory  apply  to  the 
publishers. 

THE  GLAD  REFRAIN 

IS  OUR 

NENV  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SONS  BOOK. 

Only  $85  per  100  Copies. 

TRY  IT  I 

BIGLOW  A  MAIN,  New  York  &  Chicago. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Ojfice,  No.  119  Broadway, 

SIXTY-SIXTH  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
JULY,  1886. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $S,(M>0,000  00 
Reserve  Premium  Fund,  .  .  2,938,020  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 
Claims,  .....  301,040  10 

Net  Surplus, .  1,389,841  71 


CASH  ASSETS, 


$7,328,401  81 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS, 

Ca.h  In  Hank*  . 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  flrst  lien 

on  Real  Estate . 

United  States  Ntorfcs  (market  walae).. 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stacks  &  Bonds 

(market  value) . 

State  and  Ctty  Bonds  (market  value). 
Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand. 

Interest  due  on  l..!  July,  1886 . 

Premiums  uncollected  and  In  hands 

of  Agents . 

Real  Estate .  . 


$186,608  M 

743,300  OH 
8,908,697  SH 

1,733,640  OO 
886,0«>0  OH 
130,000  OO 
108,394  T4 

899,646  9T 
1,364,113  HI 


Total . .$7,688,401  n 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  i*rcsident. 

D.  A.  HEALl),  Vice-President, 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  V.  P.  &  See’y. 

T.  B.  GREEJE,W.  L.  BICELOW,  E.  G.  SKOW  Jr.,  Asst  Sec‘i. 

HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  ITASSAU  STRBBT,  2TS^  YOAS. 

Sixty-seventh  Semi-annual  Statement,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  Jan.  1,  1886. 

Cash  Capital,  •  •  -  •$1,000,000  (Ml 

Reserve  for  Re-insurance,  •  890,312  28 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  148,170  88 

Net  Surplus,  ....  445,661  27 

Total  Assets, ....  $2,479,184  If 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,325,000) . $1,576,151  M 

Bonds  and  Mortgagee,  being  first  liens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  In  the  cltlee  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn  .  109,260  Oft 

Cash  In  Office  and  on  deposit .  100,3*2  n 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  457,286  0$ 

State  and  City  Bonds .  20,684  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  64,787  60 

Railroad  Stock .  16,800  00 

Cash  In  bauds  of  Agents,  In  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  126,814  10 

Accrued  Interest .  8>009  10 

_  $2, 479AM  U 

SaiTJAMnT  S.  'WALCIOTT,  Px$ii&exit. 

I.  BEHSEN  LANE,  Tlce-Pres’t  and  Bec’y. 

CHARLEjS  Im  rob,  ( RAfvpiitKrleK. 
CHARLES  A.  SHAW.l^*^^*^ 

CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  Insurance  Co. 

Offices,  i  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  'Brooklyn,  cor.  Oourtand  Montagu*  Sta., 
Buildings :  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 
Reserve  for  reinsurance  (Fire  Bisks)  $8,809,450  SH 
“  “  “  (Inland  Bisks)  55,909  HB 

Reserve  ample  for  all  claims .  553,171  BH 

Capital  paid  in  In  cash .  1,009,000  HH 

Net  Surplns .  1,358,879  HH 

Total  Assets,  Jan.  1st,  1886 . $5,177,479  HH 

TblsCompany  conducts  Its  business  under  the  reetrla- 
tlons  ef  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Bnfotw 

Funds  now  amount  to  $1,800,000. 

DIRECTORS: 

H.  11.  LAMPORT,  President. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  'Vice-President. 

CYRUS  PECK,  8d  Vice-President 

and  BecretorVi 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  SAMUEL  A.  SAWYBB, 

OEOROE  BLISS,  JNO.  L.  BIKER, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  WILLIAM  BBYOE, 

WM.  H.  SWAN,  HENRY  F.  SPAULDINO, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  RICHARD  A.  MOCDBDT, 

AUREUUS  B.  HULL,  JOHN  H.  REED, 

THEODORE  F.  VAIL,  JOHN  H.  EARLE, 

THEODORE  I.  HUSTED  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS,  WM.  H.  HUBLBUT, 

JOHN  CLAFLIN,  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

SEYMOUR  L.  HU8TED,  BRADISH  JOHNSON, 

ALEX.  E.  ORR,  S.  M.  BUCKINOH^, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VEBMILYE, 

E.  W.  CORLIE8,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

JAMES  FRASER,  WM.  A.  SLATER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY,  LAWRENCE  TUBNUBB, 

WILLIAM  O.  LOW. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Sec.  Local  Department. 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Sec.  Agency  Department. 

CHAS.  U.  DUTCHEB,  Sec.  Brooklyn  DepmrtmmoL 

~ii  .fflira  ■ 

life  Insurance  Oeeipany, 

156  and  158  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


“/  MUST  DIE  TO  WIN." 

This  Is  a  common  expression,  one  used  perhaps 
most  frequently  as  an  objection  to  the  ordinary 
Life  plan.  “It  is  an  excellent  form  of  provlsloB 
for  the  family,  but  I  must  die  to  win.” 

YOU  MAY  LIVE  AND  WIN. 

This  refers  to  the  Endowment  plan,  which  meetl 
the  above  objection.  Take,  for  instance,  a  polloy 
payable  to  yourself  10,  15,  or  20  years  hence.  Say 
you  die  before  the  termination  of  the  period :  yottr 
family  wins.  You  survive  the  period ;  the  policy 
becomes  at  once  a  provision  for  your  own  advaoH- 
ing  years.  You  have  lived  and  won. 

THE  ^^MANHATTAN'S” 

New  Plan  meets  the  case. 

For  example  of  its  operation  addreas  the  Cooa- 
pany,  giving  your  age. 


XUM 


i'j  k  A  ^  li'Tffl^hritrf'^'  i'm^ ^i'iliAfl  il  ■  -: -^>1*  SitPi^Li^ .  fc 'Ji  _ :.;f.  J-4.;^ifl.  i..>-_v  . ' r.JJi*Ji^.j>\nr  K  ^ . 


’FHE  NEW- YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1886. 


EDITORIIL  DOTES. 


At  its  late  meeting  in  Carlyle,  Ill.,  the  Pres-  brance  and  follow  him  with  our  prayers. 


TUK  ’STBW  YORK  ITVAiNGXSIiISTL  j  land  divines  on  the  subject  of  probation,  to  the  this  sensible  reform.”  There  is  nothing  like  EDITORIAL  NOTES.  At  its  late  meeting  in  Carlyle,  Ill.,  the  Pres-  brance  and  follow  him  with  our  prayers.”  A  pop- 

159  PsttM  B«udim«,  P»rk  R»w.  speculative  and  relatively  weak  opinion  of  sheer  push  and  perseverance  in  getting  on  We  learn  from  The  Interior  of  Sept.  9th,  that  bytery  of  Alton  voted  to  request  the  Synod  of  ular  meeting  was  held  In  the  evening,  at  which  ad- 

nvRT  M.  IPISLO,  Bditor  •md  Proprietor.  German  divines,  is  a  passage  which  few  with  a  reform,  and  there  is  hence  no  telling  the  position  of  Lady  Principal  at  Ferry  Hall,  Illinois  to  favor  a  plan  looking  to  the  erection  *of  ^racuS  and  Rev  nf  H.  Stebblns, 

—  men  can  make  without  peril;  the  surges  of  that  what  our  contemporary  may  effect  in  the  the  Seminary  for  young  ladies  in  Lake  Forest  of  a  monument  over  the  remains  of  Rev.  Elijali  D.D.,  of  Oswego,  on  the  best  ways  of  promoting 

TKRKB :  $8  a  Taur,  in  Advaaoe,  Poitage  Paid.  sea  will  be  freighted  with  a  thousand  wrecks,  course  of  time.  Questions  of  less  general  in-  University  Ill  has  been  offered  to  Miss  Sarah  P- Lovejoy,  at  Alton.  We  trust  that  the  erec-  Church  work  and  attendance  on  the  means  of 

the  Poetoffloe  at  New  York  a.  aeoond-ciaea  intimated  that  this  is  merely  a  terest  have  become  “  issues  ”  in  politics  before  m.  Van  Yleck  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  and  has  been  tion  of  a  suitable  memorial  to  this  early  and  |'^r?answ“T^°b?  Rev8."^miKA®  Rice^VoiSS 

CKAlion  OF  ADDBasB.— Subecrlbera  desiring  their  addreee  j  local  theological  controversy,  having  to  do  on- 1  now.  There  is  something  to  be  said  in  favor  accepted  by  her.  This  position  was  formerly  true  anti-slavery  martyr,  will  not  be  longer  de-  p.  BIrnie.  Charl4  H.  Smith,  Prof."  E.  Myer,  and 

•kaaged  wm  center  a  tavor  by  giving  the  old  as  well  as  the  i  ly  with  the  rights  of  certain  men  and  parties  in  of  the  time-honored  date  apart  from  its  hallow-  jjejd  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Thompson,  who  most  ably  layed.  J ust  what  form  it  should  take,  is  an  im-  others.  The  Fayetteville  church  was  thanked  for 

MW  addreae,  and  by  stating  whether  the  change  is  tern-  a  certain  institution,  and  therefore  of  no  mo-  ed  associations,  and  which  outweigh  all  other  and  satisfactorilv  filled  the  n'lace  Mi<»s  Van  portant  question.  its  royal  hospitality.  The  next  stated  mating 

..c,  ^  S  m-t  A„eHcan,  to  .he  Vlech  ws.  the  .Lnder  o,  cisintog  Stito,  No  better  shetcT^TlI^ro.  our  hletorlce.  CS'lSl};'  " 

Ob  tiie  Fifth  Page,  80  cents  a  une.  tt,  A  •  the  Pres  yterian  Clmrc  Sing  Sing,  and  more  recently  with  great  ac-  churches  has  been  written  than  that  which  THEPRESBTXEKYOFHxTDsoNheldltsFallmeet- 

Oa  the  Eighth  Page,  60  cents  a  line.  come  before  the  American  Board,  IS  only  an  IS-  October  is  the  month  for  Synods;  and  without,  ceptance  and  marked  ability  occupied  the  posi-  Pastor  Halsey  has  given  of  the  old  Spring-  Ing  in  the  Palisades  Church.  There  were  present 

Harriages  aad  Deaths,  not  over  4  lines,  50  cents;  8ue  raised  in  order  to  secure  the  powerful  in-  politics  is  apt  to  run  high  “about  these  days  ”  tion  of  Lady  Princinal  of  Elmira  College,  N.  atrePt  Cbnroh  of  thu  oitv  n  nnrtion  nf  twenty-eight  ministers  and  twenty-nine  elders. 

New  Tovh  Ewa-weiist.  Box  organization  for  or  against  cer-  and  until  after  the  first  week  of  November,  y.  She  is  a  lady  of  pj^nounced  Christian  char-  S  wilTb^ound  J?th^°ComSree''ors^^^^^^^ 

•E,  itw  Tir£  Lmit^n  Si^Bser*by  SpISb  confilctmg  opinions  and  teachings  in  a  whereas  all  these  matters  along  with  the  Oc-  acter,  and  of  large  intellectual  acquisitions,  paper.  It  sets  in  order  men  and  events  promi-  Centerville  and  WashlngtoLllle  First  had  leave  to 

MowTOann.  draft.  Poexo^FicxOBDMcrKtoisTBixn  quarter  Were  such  the  case,  we  might  tober  agricultural  fairs  are  well  over  by  the  The  testimonials  as  to  her  qualifications  and  nent  in  their  time,  and  always  with  brevity  and  supply  themselves.  A  call  from  the  German 

safely  leave  the  result  to  that  practical  sense,  third  week  of  November,  and  there  is  a  little  achievements  are  hearty  and  unqualified.  She  true  insight  church  of  Jeffersonville  upon  the  Rev.  George  G. 

g^"""  . . .  . -  Christian  Prudence,  that  honest  interval  ere  the  holidays  set  in  That  the  has  won  for  herself  golden  opinions  in  posi-  College  is  at  Fulton  where  the  tabl? ''h!s 'cTeden«ri8  werelxl^^^^^^ 

and  generous  temper,  which  have  been  mam-  weather  may  turn  out  cold  and  stormy  we  do  tions  of  great  responsibility,  and  the  Trustees  Westminster  uoiiege  is  at  uuiton,  wnere  tne  pordancewith  the  directions  of  the  General  Assem- 

fest  hitherto  alike  in  the  administration  of  not  deny,  but  even  so,  it  but  enhances  by  con-  of  the  University  are  exceedingly  happy  in  se-  of  Missouri  shortly  convenes.  Hr.  J.  bly  respecting  “  ministers  from  foreign  bodies,” 

the  Board  and  in  the  general  conduct  of  eccle-  trast  the  comforts  of  the  home  hearthstone,  curiue  the  services  of  one  of  such  large  experi-  helpers  have  been  doing  a  he  w^  permitted  to  serve  the  church  for  six 

....ticl  affairs  iB  New  Ea^IanO  Unhappily  and  the  capaelty  of  the  average  ffrandchild  tor  ^^aVd  :o  toureompetent  tor  this  p'osltlo';  as  rl'^rosneetlto  goo^”  SSri5ro%rrc\'rwr  ro=^'d'ed“'^^ 

such  IS  not  the  case.  The  issue  has  ceased  to  pumpkin-pie  and  doughnuts.  Miss  Van  Vleck.  Parents  may  entrust  their  1  ^  *  Board  of  Missions  for  aid.  to  the  auvrevated 

'■  -  -  be  provincial :  it  has  already  become  national.  — ■■  ■  dauchters  to  the  institution  with  perfect  con-  -  --  amount  of  $550.  Action  upon  the  Overtures  from 


vrx  tCItllD  M  - - - 1 - •f’  - -  - , 

-  will  be  held  at  Canastota  on  the  second  Monday  ox 

No  better  sketch  of  any  of  our  historical  April,  1887. 

hurches  has  been  written  than  that  which  The  Presbytery  of  Httdson  held  Its  Fall  meet- 
castor  Halsey  has  given  of  the  old  Spring-  luR  in  the  Palisades  Church.  There  were  pr^ent 

twcnty-clght  mlnlsters  and  twenty-nine  elders, 
treet  Church  of  this  city,  a  second  port  on  of  Mount  Hope  Church  was  continued  in  charge 


.  .  ’  ^  church  of  Jeffersonville  upon  the  Rev.  George  G. 

ue  insignt.  _ _ _ _  Knees  was  read,  found  in  order,  and  laid  on  the 

Westminster  College  is  at  Fulton,  where  the 

,  ,  •  u  i.1  T  cordance  with  the  directions  of  the  General  Assem- 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1886. 


ooHTEirra  of  this  paper. 


This  new  dogma  openly  claims  for  itself  equal 
recognition  with  the  time -honored  faith  of 
American  Congregationalism.  It  claims  that 


>umpkin-pie  and  doughnuts.  Miss  Van  Vleck.  Parents  may  entrust  their  prospeetsaregooo^^^^^^^^^^  Board  of  Missions  for  aid,  to  the  aggregated 

daughters  to  the  institution  with  perfect  con-  amoimt  of  $550.  Action  upon  the  Overtures  from 

DR.  WILLIAM  C.  ROBERTS.  Mence  that  a  woman  not  only  of  the  finest  JUitlffitteiTfil  atlH  ©tlUCCllfSff  Spring  meeting.  Rev.^ames  C.  Forsythe  was  ap^ 

.  .  mu  •  intellectual  fibre,  but  also  of  the  highest  Chris-  ■>  ■>  pointed  to  present  a  paper  on  the  Elder-Moderator 

This  IS  a  world  ^  chaiige.  The  observation  culture  and  consecration,  is  at  its  head.  NEW  YORK.  question,  and  Rev.  John  Turner  a  similar  paper 

iss  Van  Vleck  enters  upon  her  work  Oct.  1st.  City.— The  Calvary  Presbyterian  wfte’s  ^slster'!**The  Pr^byterj^  has^under^f^^ 

XU  1-  X.  .  XU  Church  in  West  113th  street  is  able  to  record  a  two  candidates  for  the  mlnlstrv  A  brief  anri  <»nir 
It  IS  fifty  years  since  the  ordination  of  the  handsome  advance  on  last  year’s  collection  for  the  ited  address  on  the  work  of^each  of  the  Boarts 


mittfsteiTfii  ann 


those  who  hold  it  shall  not  only  stand  on  the  is  not  new,  but  the  facts  are  that  attest  its  Miss  Van  Vleck  enters  upon  her  work  Oct.  1st. 


1.  “  Look  here,  upon  this  Picture,  and  on  this."  Under  same  footing  with  those  who  repudiate  it,  truth,  and  also  strange,  as  will  be  conceded 
the  Cataipa.  The  late  Dr.  w.  Fleming  Stevenson.  |  but  shall  be  sent  out  with  the  common  funds  |  when  we  state  that  our  Home  Secretary,  Dr. 
Across  the  Pacific.  Our  Book  Table. 


NEW  YORK. 


Across  the  Pacific.  Our  Book  Table.  ag  missionaries  at  home  and  abroad,  to  pro-  William  C.  Roberts,  who  has  worn  the  mantle  Rev.  E.  B.  Sherwood  to  the  ministry,  and  that  Board  of  Relief— it  having  Increased  from  $21  to  was  made  on  Tuesday  evening  before  a  large  con- 

9.  coBBEBPONDENCE;  Mission  Work  in  North  China.  My  claim  this  opinion  as  one  held  without  chal-  of  the  lamented  Cyrus  Dickson  with  grace  for  controlling  event  in  his  life  was  duly  marked  *79.  An  elder  was  put  to  the  front,  according  to  gregation.  Presbytery  received  a  cordial  welcome 

S^LiriorS^**  Within  the  denomination  that  commis-  the  last  four  or  five  years,  has  been  very  ear-  by  a  reception  given  at  the  residence  of  his  one  tfour  Infant  sraUTeeSnl^lalTsS’ a^^  Se'?n?er^:t 

sions  them.  The  belief,  the  historic  convic-  nestly  called  to  become  Dr.  Gregory’s  succes-  daughter  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  on  the  evening  of  churches,  whereof  Rev.  James  Chambers  is  pastor,  heartily  reciprocated  The  next  rpirnlnr  moaHnev 

lunday-school  Lesson,  by  Bev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.KUtredge.  _ L: _ .  xu-x  .d _ :  T...L.O  Cxxxxf  oiof  T  {bxx  KJo  thp  Dr.  o„. mu _ *u„  J  i  u5u„i.1  me  next  regular  meeting 


The  Beligiouft  Press. 


SfinH  >»1T  Tk  AKfw^tt  V  iriftv>kwl  OAV/AAO  I/AAI^AIA.  A.AAC7  A/V  AAAxA,  VAAA./  AAAOWFAAV/  V^VAATAV.--  axv/wvaj  a**  ^  - - ,  --  V'AAVSAV'ASW,  fvSI^,/s>.vvrs.  ^  V./S.  aw  vv^  a  .  llCUlWiy  AtJUI  P I  OUattJU .  1116  IleXt  TCffUlar  TnOOtiDif 

item*m^^ow  thy  cr^tor  TOe  Colorado  Canons  tions,  the  evangelical  position  of  that  denomi-  sor  as  President  of  Lake  Forest  University,  Sept.  21st.  Like  his  contemporary,  the  late  Dr-  Skaneateles.— The  pulpit  of  the  Presbyterian  will  be  held  in  Chester.  h.  c.  h.,  s.  c. 

The  Curse  of  Drink  in  Heathen  Lands  Missionary  nation,  are  thus  drawn  into  the  issue :  and  the  and  after  due  deliberation  has  accepted  the  call.  Hatfield,  he  was  greatly  blessed  in  his  early  church  of  Skaneateli^  has  been  very  acceptably  Presbytery  op  Columbia  held  its  Fall  meeting 

intelligence.  New  York’s  first  Cable  Road.  magnitude  of  that  issue  as  thus  shaped,  out-  This  will  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  his  friends  minMry  The  scene  of  these  fruity  Sh  H?s"  s^'ei^ons  hale  bsleli^d  to  wite  efe?ted^®mod®rIte?"aIld\Tv.^^^^ 

4.  Editorials  and  Correspondence.  weighs  all  interests  of  men  or  of  institutions,  in  New  York,  and  we  need  not  add,  of  univer-  was  Western  New  York,  and  he  is  yet  arm  y  interest  and  profit.  Any  church  so  fortunate  temnorarv  dork  Thn  nni-mon  Bv  Pot,  winiam 


The  Curse  of  Drink  in  Heathen  Lands.  Missionary  nation,  are  to  us  arawn  into  tne  is^ 

Intelligence.  New  York’s  first  Cable  Bead.  magnitude  of  that  issue  aS  thus 

4.  Editorials  and  Correspondence.  weighs  all  interests  of  men  or  of 

5.  Minuters  and  Churches.  The  question  is  one  in  which  t 

€.  The  Old  Spring-street  Church.  Sunday  In  the  Army  Christianity  is  directly  concerned 

and  Navy.  The  Children  at  Home.  mu  •  x  x-  u  u  xu 

The  imputation  has  been  thro 

r  .  -r  n  .  ru.  Presbytcrians  are  interesting  themselves  in 

Money  and  Business.  *'“1®  issue,  because  it  aCtords  them  an  oppor¬ 

tunity  for  propagandism  in  a  territory  hitherto 


weigus  ail  iiiieresKs  oi  uieu  ui  oi  lusiuuuoiis.  lu  rrc  uuev.  XXV.V  cvxvx,  uuivcr-  « no  ..uoiciu  x.u,.  x.vxx.x,„ —  xx„  xx,  ^ ^  deep  Interest  Bnu  proHt.  Any  church  so  fortunate  temporary  clerk.  The  sermon  bv  Rev  William 

The  question  is  one  in  which  the  common  sal  regret,  for  as  Secretary  of  the  Home  Board  remembered  there.  And  since,  though  far  from  as  to  secure  his  permanent  ministrations,  will  be  H.  Kelley  of  Spencertown,  was  one  of  much  evan- 


he  was  felt  to  be  eminently  the  right  man  in  these  early  activities,  he  has  loved  to  “  mind  most  highly  favored. 


gelical  fervor.  Rev.  George  Le  Fevre  of  the 


tunity  for  propagandism  in  a  territory  hitherto  ®9t  we  must  not  be  selfish  in  wishing  to  '  remains  to  him,  and  doubtless  nothing  so  re-  ed.  This  amount  changes  the  place  of  that  church  for  his  installation,  Oct.  13.  Edward  M.  May  of 

- -  harHlv  That  imnntotinn  mio-bt  ho  keep  all  the  good  gifts  of  Providcncc  in  the  '  news  his  prime  as  to  engage  in  specihl  labors  among  the  averages,  from  near  the  bottom  to  near  the  church  of  Spencertown,  was  taken  under  care 

THF  AMFRIPAN  RftARD  AND  THF  NFW  uaraiy  accessiDie.  mat  imputation  migni  op  u  u  _  u  ,  x  u  ,  .  fnr  the  pnnversinn  of  those  without  the  fold  of  the  top  of  the  list.  Moreover,  this  church  is  com-  of  Presbytery  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry. 

THE  AMKKltAS  BU^U  A«u  1  ML  NLn  resented,  if  It  did  not  obviously  spring  from  un-  ®°®  spnere  wnere  we  nappen  to  be  placed,  ir  ter  the  conversion  or  tnose  witnoui  tne  loia  oi  ^gj,dably  active  in  village  charities,  leading  off  in  Ministers  William  8.  Long,  Willian  H.  Kellev,  and 

THEOLOGY,  ONCE  MORE.  worthy  motives.  The  Presbyterian  Church  can  Dr.  Roberts  leaves  a  position  of  great  impor-  Christ.  _  the  benevolent  organization  for  aiding  the  virtu-  George  C.  Yeisley,  and  Elders  John  C.  Fink, 'Thom- 

We  have  good  reason  for  pronouncing  it  a  have  no  other  interest  in  this  grave  question,  ^ance  and  great  usefulness,  such  also  is  the  interestinir  missionarv'  meetinc  was  07  P®®*- of  the  place,  encouraging  self-respect  and  as  E.  Ferrler.  and  Leonard  B.  Coraell  were  elcct^ 

•  XU  •  vT  ID  1  J  X  »-x  xxx!  Hpw  oositlon  to  which  hc  ffoes  Lake  Forest  A  very  interesting  missionary  meeung  was  self-maintenance,  and  seeking  to  provide  a  better  delegates  to  Synod.  The  Sahbath-schools  of  the 

mistaken  impression  that  any  considerable  either  in  New  England  or  out  of  it,  except  to  P  _ xi _ .^„„x  x-  x-x  I  held  in  Kinning  Park  Free  Church,  Glasgow,  future  lot  for  the  young.  Rev.  L.  A.  Ostrander,  Presbytery  were  recommended  to  apply  to  the 


number  of  young  adherents  of  the  New  Theol-  see  that  the  truth  and  kingdom  of  God  suffer  University  is  one  of  the  mo^  important  institu-  ^  days  ago  to  bid  farewell  to  Rev.  Dr.  the  ever  awake  pastor  of  this  important  flock.  Board  of  Publication  for  Westminster  Helps 
ogy— a  dozen,  or  twenty,  or  more,  as  has  been  no  detriment,  and  that  currency  be  not  given  tions  in  the  West,  considering  how  admirably  jx  ,  ,,  and  three  vounc  men  who  have  since  prcaclhng  the  ordination  sermon  for  Jacob  the  Scripture  text  omitted.  Arrangements  were 

alleired— are  offering  themselves  to  the  Ameri-  Lv  Honnminarinnal  nr  even  denom-  it  combincs  the  interests  of  Education  and  Re-  ,  ,,  ;  _  xu  xu-_„  x _ . _ Dyke  at  his  Installation  over  the  Sodus  Church  on  made  for  a  series  of  evangelistic  services  within 


in  Kinning  Park  Free  Church,  Glasgow,  future  lot  for  the  young.  Rev.  L.  A.  Ostrander,  Presbytery  were  recommended  to  apply  to  the 


alleged — are  offering  themselves  to  the  Amcri-  by  denominational  approval,  or  even  denom-  combines  the  interests  or  itoucation  and  Ke- 
can  Board  as  candidates  for  appointment  to  inational  quiescence,  to  what  it  regards  as  a  hgion.  It  had  its  origin  in  palmy  New  School 

missionary  service.  On  general  grounds  it  serious  error.  It  has  even  been  intimated  that  Since  the  Reunion  it  has  become  the  en-  Memori 

would  be  hard  to  see  how  any  one  holding  our  own  Foreign  Board  is  not  unwilling  to  send  terprise  of  the  whole  Church  in  the  Northwest, 
such  views  would  be  any  more  anxious  to  go  out  missionaries  accepting  the  New  Theology,  though  it  must  be  said  that  hitherto  it  has  not  j  acc( 

into  pagan  lands  than  one  who  believes  that  even  to  send  out  those  whom  the  American  been  fostered  and  built  up  as  its  generous  and  ; 

this  life,  for  the  heathen  as  for  us,  is  the  ap-  Board  has  recently  rejected.  This  is  a  mistake  far-seeing  projectors  had  planned  and  purpos- 
pointed  day  of  salvation.  And  the  facts  corre-  of  the  sort  that  hardly  needs  contradiction.  and  its  fine  site  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Mich- 


ligion.  It  had  its  origin  in  palmy  New  School  South  Africa,  there  to  engage  in  mis-  Monday  proceeded  on  Tuesday  of  last  we^  on  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  during  the  coming 

,  „•  XU  T»  •  -XU  u  XU  sionarv  work  in  connection  with  the  Gordon  Ins  way  to  Minneapolis,  where  he  is  called  to  of-  Winter.  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  in  Hudson 

days.  Since  the  Reunion  it  has  become  the  en-  ,‘“1...  Mission  Dr  and  Mrs  Dalzell  will  Aciato  at  a  wedding,  and  will  pass  a  month  in  next  Spring. 

terprise  of  the  whole  Church  m  the  Northwest,  work  among  the  Zulus  They  t  A®.®  ^king  his  vacation.  The  Sunday-  WoLCOTT—This  church  for  many  years  had  a  rare 

though  it  must  be  said  that  hitherto  it  has  not  J^®®®™®  their  worn  among  ■:  ?  school  of  the  Lyons  Church  is  one  of  the  best  in  Sunday-school  superintendent  in  the  person  of  C 

been  fostered  and  built  up  as  its  generous  and  ;  accompanied  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Moodie,  who  is  Central  New  York  Its  juvenile  department  is  p.  smilh,  who  some  three  or  four  years  ago  re- 

far-seeing  projectors  had  planned  and  purpos- 1 '»  n  5”,  o  '”’  SS  ke?"  .rf^sf tao  “"r- 

xari  oxxxi  1^.  cSfxa  cv.xx,.o,  xxf  T  xTSxxix  uud  by  Mr.  uod  Mrs.  Mundcll  uud  family,  wlio  faaies.  mere  arc  aiso  two  other  excellent  lea-  ing  at  the  latter  place  having  been  lately  demolish- 

6d,  2ind  its  fln6  site  on  tho  shoro  of  li&ko  Mich- , _  _ XI —  tures:  An  organization  of  boys  for  Bible  study  uy  afnrm.  the  church  of  Wolcott-,  ffrAfAfiillv  rA. 


poiated  day  of  salvation.  And  the  facts  corre-  of  the  sort  that  hardly  needs  contradiction.  ™  shore  of  Lake  Mich-  rn«nn£fp  thp  fnrm  Thnnk^  tn  thp  lil/prali-  organization  of  boys  for  Bible  study  ed  by  storm,  the  church  of  Wolcott,  gratefully  re- 

spend  with  this  reasonable  inference.  It  may  The  Presbyterian  Church  has  no  room  either  >8®®  i®®<^  fairly  out  of  the  din  of  Chicago,  and  ramnbell  White  of  Overtoun  who  tn^-  Tilli  ^vnnnlf  the  useful  labors  of  Mr.  Smith,  has  de- 

l^that  some  one  youne  man  somewhere  not  in  its  creed  or  in  its  theologies  or  its  Duloits  y®t  almost  equally  accessible  from  Milwaukee  J-  Campbell  White  of  Gy®rtoun.  w®®  tor;  and  a  young  people  s  society  of  Christian  en-  voted  $25  of  its  Sunday-school  funds  to  the  unfor- 

be  tnat  some  one  young  man  somewnere,  not  m  its  creed,  or  in  its  theologies  or  its  pulpits,  4  .  .  „„™„„x  wixh  bears  the  whole  cost  of  the  establishment  of  a  ^avor  and  still  anot^r  is  a  fine  choir  of  small  tunate  people  of  La  Moure,  to  aid  them  in  rebuild- 

yet  through  with  the  crudities  of  an  unflnish-  for  the  dogma  of  a  probation  after  death,  ap-  f  ®®  the  North,  had  seemed  to  warrant  With  mission,  Dr.  Dalzell  will  be  able  bo.y8,  who  are  often  called  In  to  serve  as  a  relay  n  ing.  The  Wolcott  parish,  under  the  lead  of  Its 

ed  theological  course,  or  some  other  who  pointed  for  the  heathen,  and  for  an  indefl-  *^®  ^®®^  ^®®  Vi,xmn  nnnth<>rwnrk  mieh  n<»  i®  hoino' enrripd  ®boir  of  the  church — especially  gifted  young  pastor.  Rev.  L.  M.  Clarke,  is  in  a 

comes  from  another  religious  body  with  its  nite  number  of  others  who  have  died  without  time  for  enlargement  so  long  waited  for,  has  ]  _fxy^  ..v)  ,  ..’ox  xj  founded  bv  the  ®  ®®'^''*®®®-  h^lthful  and  vigorous  condition,  and  hopeful  for 

crudities  still  sticking  to  him  like  burrs  has  receiviniz  Christ  And  no  Church  or  section  ®®me.  Abetter  head  it  could  not  have  found  i  at  the  Douglas  totation,  rounded  by  tne  The  Presbytery  of  Trot  at  Warrensburgh,  the  future.  Mr.  Clarke  Is  unremitting  in  his  la- 
crudiues  snii  siicKing  TO  mm  iiKe  Durrs,  nas  receiving  ennsL  And  no  cnurcn  or  section  x.  .  Pull  of  enerizv  he  mav  he  ^Hasgow  Free  Church  students.  The  branch  Sept.  20,  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  retiring  bors  for  the  growth  of  the  church  and  the  interests 

offered  himself  to  the  Board  for  such  service,  of  evangelical  Christendom  will  so  sincerely  7®  country  over  l-uil  or  energy  ,  tie  may  be  ,  be  named  “Overtoun,”  and  be  under  the  moderator.  Rev.  W.  Reed.  Rev.  J.  M.  Chrysler  of  every  good  cause  In  the  community, 
and  has  been  advised  to  tarry  awhile  at  Jeri-  desire  that  its  belief,  which  has  always  been  i  care  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Bruce,  who  went  x7®_®^7‘®^ . Boatt*®  Lyons  Pbesbytebt.— This  body  held  Its  Fall 

meeting  with  the  church  In  Junius,  Rev.  Mr.  War- 


cho,  until  his  opinions  should  have  time  to  the  historic  teaching  of  the  Congregational  diligence  in  his  new  sphere.  He  will  hence- 
reach  something  like  maturity.  It  may  be  household,  shall  continue  to  be  the  belief  of  fc^t-h  be  sending  out  men,  instead  of  going 
that  some  one  else,  holding  these  neologic  no-  that  sister  household,  without  alteration,  with-  bimself  to  the  front.  Thus  he  may  be  able  not 
tions,  has  been  set  aside,  temporarily  or  indef-  out  reduction,  without  compromise,  to  the  end  make  his  absence  good,  but  to  multiply 

Initely,  on  quite  other  grounds.  But  we  have  of  the  ages.  To  suppose  that  our  interest  in  kimself  many  times  over, 
abundant  foundation  for  the  belief  that  the  this  matter  has  its  spring  or  fount  in  any  se-  That  Ur.  Roberts  will  greatly  and  loyally  ex- 


lellef,  which  has  always  been  afpenuea  upon  to  use  ms  nne  girts  witn  ail  ^  George  Bruce,  who  went  elected  moderator,  and  Rev.  Lee  W.  Bertie  Lyons  PBBSBYTEBY.-This  body  held  Its  Fall 

,ching  of  the  Congregational  diligence  in  his  new  sphere.  He  will  hence- 1  snme  <?tpnmpr  The  Farl  of  Ahpr  J'®“P®^®'*'y  meeting  with  the  church  In  Junius,  Rev.  Mr.  War- 

continue  to  be  the  belief  of  forth  be  sending  out  men,  instead  of  going  by  the  same  steame  .  e  Earl  of  Aber  ter^A.  J.  Fen^l,  D.D.,  John  Tatlock,  D.IL,  A.  render  pastor.  The  opening  sermon  Monday  evb- 
contmue  to  oe  me  oeiiei  01  ,  .  .  !  deen  and  his  mother  have  promised  £1000  for  B.  Riggs,  T.  E.  Davis,  George  Fairlee,  N.  B.  Rem-  ning.  Sept.  13,  was  a  forcible  presentation  of  Pro- 

nnivto  m«kB  hia  ah»,r>a«  o-on,V  hut  to  mnlftolv  !  t>'«  ot  a  mission  clmrch  for  the  Oor-  S'A'oSf  5-  O J*.?'  portlonato  Olvliig,  b,  the  moderator.  Bee.  H.  Cor¬ 


don  Memorial  Mission  above  referred  to,  S,"o‘B."8lSs,®i.“”'S,”'  '’S’e??  ChariWV  H??: 

The  Presbytey  of  Columbia  has  arranffed  a''.“bop”‘"”r???ft  'ISl 


gates  of  the  Congregational  House  are  not  cret  hope  that  American  Presbyterianism  can  ®^  himself  that  the  Church  shall  lose  nothing  gpecjal  religious  services  within  its  bounds  tion.’  On  Tuesday  evening  the  sacrament  of  the  churches,  rLelved  a  hearty  vote  of  themks.  A  due 
thronged,  or  likely  to  be  thronged,  with  appli-  somehow  be  built  up  through  Congregational  f'*®  ®h®®8e  of  place  and  occupation,  we  are  during  the  coming  Winter.  This  is  well,  but  Lord’s  Supper  was  celebrated,  Rev.  Dr.  Fennel  proportion  of  his  salary  was  assessed  upon  the 

cants  of  this  class— men  and  women  who  feel  defection  from  the  common  faith,  is  too  mon-  ®®^®-  ®®*'  *^^®  resignation  will  nevertheless  vre  would  advise  the  brethren  to  make  as  early  ®®d  Rey.  A.  V.S.  Wallace  presiding,  after  which  stronger  churches  of  the  Presbytery.  Rev.  W.  H. 

themselven  culled  of  God  to  ro  to  the  heathen  .troue  a  hypothecs  even  to  be  mentioned.  “"D  ‘hP  elneetoSt  regret  to  thoee  who  have  „  beglnnlnR  as  possible,  and  then  keep  It  np  Sr.'  STsUrr^rspS.  and  “'lelSVas^S'  Sli-j.  T.?"j.'“M?Mr,tor  wi‘’mad'”eJS^^^ 

not  merely  with  the  story  of  a  probation  in  labored  with  him  here  in  close  intimacy  to  gjj  Winter.  Now,  before  the  weather  becomes  from  Elder  Hollister  on  tiie  claims  of  Ministerial  Temperance.  Revs.  Burgess,  Nelson,  and  Clarke 

this  life,  but  also  with  the  tale  of  another  pro-  i<Divf¥ufi/h  rruv/hi /h<Air<iT  ccuiwiDvr  Ur.  Kendall  and  to  the  members  of  the  Home  severe,  is  a  good  time  to  initiate  such  efforts,  belief.  Fraternal  greetings  were  exchanged  with  were  chosen  clerical  commissioners  to  Synod,  and 

bation  after  death.  FRANtlStO  THEOLOGICAL  SEMIN  AKY,  Board.  We  can  but  congratulate  Lake  Forest,  ^hat  interest  that  venerable  minister,  ,“u  ®  N.  B.  Rem-  Elders  Stone,  Foster,  and  Serven,  lay.  Assembly 

It  may  be  said  that  there  are  a  do^n  or  Thia  aehool  of  the  prophete,  though  among  sTLIlctousTv'benun'  2djo?r'n^  r.'?UnToTC,£te‘?;«;Sprrid'ed  for" 

twenty,  or  possibly  scores  or  hundreds,  of  such  the  youngest  and  feeblest,  holds  a  position  sec-  tnat  tne  new  relations  so  auspiciously  negun,  presbytery,  would  have  participated  in  these  the  Binghamton  Presbytery  held  Its  Fall  to  convene  in  Sodus,  the  2()th,  to  e.\amine,  ordain, 

persons,  who  would  apply  to  the  Board  for  ap-  ©nd  to  none  of  its  compeers  in  importance  and  ®^®y  prove  most  happy  and  enduring.  contemplated  labors,  had  they  occurred  in  his  meeting  at  Windsor,  Sept.  21-23.  The  attendance  aiid  install  Joseph  Dyke  as  pastor  of  that  church, 

pointment,  if  they  did  not  anticipate  a  rejec-  in  promise.  It  is  the  only  Theological  Semina-  time— even  in  the  last  years  of  his  protracted  was  small,  fourteen  ministers  being  present  out  of  The  Tuesday  evening  meeting  was  given  up  to  a 

tion  which  they  do  not  care  to  f^e.  CredM  Ja-  ry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  the  entire  A  TEACHER  FOR  A  SCHOOL  IN  INDIA.  ^*^®-  His  noble  zeal  and  spirit  of  sacrifice,  in  represented'^by  eldere”  The  Rev.  I).''N.Vrurnmon  Home  Missions,  in  the  forci^of  a  rcport  by  Rev.  W. 

(UBusl  For  the  present  it  IS  sufficient  to  know  Pacific  Coast,  and  its  rank  is  not  likely  to  be  .  .  order  that  all,  whether  in  his  parish  or  beyond,  was  made  moderator,  and  Rev.  H.  C.  Chadsey  H.  Landon  of  Palmyra  upon  discoveries  and  ob- 

what  has  actually  transpired,  and  to  leave  contested  in  this  respect  for  v^ars  to  come  following  letter  speaks  for  itself,  and  might  hear  and  obey  the  Gospel  call,  will  now  temporary  clerk.  Rev.  William  H.  Gill  was  dis-  servatlons  made  during  his  recent  vacation  trip  to 


A  TEACHER  FOR  A  SCHOOL  IN  INDIA. 


the  future  to  take  care  of  itself.  Thus  far.  There  is  a  manifest  raison  d'etre  for  such  an  presents  better  than  anything  wo  could  say,  be  recalled  by  his  surviving  co-presbyters  as  ?’\®®®'L  x®^i  ^1"1®‘1®*P1'1®’>  Utah  and  California 

...  .  «  .  .  -  --  Ai_  -  _ A _ Ai _ _ 5a _ 1 _ xxA  1 _ I.  mix.  .  »->  A  flohn  (t.  K  1 11 A  1.0  1,110  ‘Mintnrin  Assooint.irin  n.nn  HTn-nmvwTi-*  t%.t 


at  least,  such  applicants  have  not  been  at  all  institution.  The  field  is  an  immense  one,  and  object  which  the  writer  has  at  heart.  The  j  animatinp?  reminiscence, 
numerous:  in  fact,  they  have  rather  been  so  the  men  for  its  occupation  must  be  raised  up  Woodstock  School  is  one  of  the  most  attract- 

few  as  not  to  justify  a  tithe  of  the  clamor  which  largely  in  the  field  itself.  It  is  gratifying  to  ive  points  in  India.  It  is  situated  on  the  brow  The  Rev.  John  Brown  of 


John  G.  Blue  to  the  “Ontario  Association,”  and  The  Meeting  in  Sodus. — According  to  adjourn- 
licentlate  John  S.  Willdredge  to  the  Presbytery  of  ment.  Presbytery  met  in  Sodus,  the  20th,  and  after 
Cayuga.  Rev.  Edwin  H.  Dickinson  was  received  a  very  satisfactory  examination,  ordained  Joseph 


The  Rev.  John  Brown  of  Albany,  Texas,  is  from  the  Presbytery  of  Utica,  and  arrangements  D;ke:  who  comes  Irom  tl^^^ 


the  friends  of  the  New  Theology'  have  been  see  that  after  a  weary  struggle  for  existence,  ®f  *^®  1®"'®’'  ’■®®e®  ^^e  Himalayas,  about  here  in  New  York,  and  was  lieard  on  Sabbath  made  for  his  installation  at  McGrawville,  Oct.  is  a  graduate  of  New 

making  in  their  behalf.  The  chief  ground  for  the  San  Francisco  Seminary  has  entered  upon  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  close  to  from  Dr.  Crosby’s  pulpit,  in  behalf  of  the  Mr  minist^  and  instep 


is  a  graduate  of  New  Brunswick,  to  the  Gospel 
ministry,  and  installed  him  over  the  church.  Bev. 
L.  A.  Ostrander  delivered  an  earnest  and  effective 


maKing  in  meir  oenaii.  xne  ciuei  grouna  lor  tne  San  Francisco  seminary  nas  entered  upon  —  ^  -  — -  —  -  ‘  gLjeken  district  of  Texas  As  will  be  P'-^'^ytery  as  a  candidate  for  the  minlstiy.  Mr.  l.  A.  Ostrander  delivered  an  earnest  and  effective 

discussion  and  for  concern,  as  we  conceive  it,  a  phase  of  prosperity,  and  bids  fair  to  go  from  La®oour  and  Mussoorie,  which  are  favorite  droutn  stricken  aistrict  or  lexas.  as  win  be  gjjgj^  jg  second  one  from  the  Windsor  Church,  sermon  upon  the  challenges  Christianity  gives  to 
lies  not  in  the  number  of  applicants  for  mis-  strength  to  strength.  The  efforts  made  by  the  the  English  population  from  the  seen  by  his  account  in  another  column,  the  and  that  is  the  only  church  in  Presbytery  that  has  honest  investigation ;  the  moderator.  Rev.  L.  M. 

sionarv  service  holding  these  views,  either  lamented  Dr  F.ells  to  secure  the  endowment  nf  plains  of  India,  when  they  are  burned  up  by  necessity  is  extreme.  What  these  usually  self-  a  student  preparing  for  the  ministry.  Rev.  John  Clarke,  propounded  the  constitutional  questions; 

present  or  future,  but  rather  in  the  endeavor  two  Professorships,  were  attended  with  consid-  the  terrible  heats  of  Summer.  Thus  the  posi-  reliant  but  now  poverty  stricken,  and  almost  5®'^’  ,4:  P-xB®rge^  offered  the  ordaining  prayer ; 


to  secure  equal  footing  for  the  new  dogma  erable  success;  *and  more  recently  a  large-  Hon  is  equally  noted  for  its  beauty  and  its  ^  starving  people  want,  is  wheat  to  sow  the  pres-  delegates  were  chosen  to  Synod:  Ministers,  Rev!  H^’c?rcdUhe*peoplef*^Bev?Mr”Remin’gto^^ 
with  what  has  been  the  immemorial  faith  of  hearted  Christian  man  W  S  Ladd  Esq  of  healthiness,  while  the  School  is  one  of  great  I  ent  Fall,  and  a  hundred  thousand  bushels  will  principals  —  Edward  W.  Lake,  John  MeVey,  G.  now  supplying  Wllllam-son  with  much  acceptance, 
the  New  England  churches,  and  to  wring  from  Portland  Oreiron  has  offered  to  orovide’for  usefulness.  We  trust  that  our  friend  who  no  more  than  meet  their  necessities.  Already  Flavel  Humphrey  and  James  M.  ly^llson:  alter-  was  received  by  letter  at  this  meeting.  The  pres- 
the  Atoerlcfn  Board  Ito  ,'u.al  endoiefmeht.  r^oUTer'c^ir^^SaJ^f  S|<S  "t'L"  ->.«’’’>  “-f-  Mr  Brown.  »ho  cornea  on  this  errand  ojcercy  a&d 

It  is  this  endeavor  that  we  feel  constrained  te  itlAHmno'  tb  A  dim  nf  non  fnr  flila  niirTinafk  ditional  teachers  which  are  now  so  urgently  at  his  own  charges,  or  at  least  not  at  the  cost  Elders.  nrinciDals — Charles  E.  Merriam.  Bnniamin  or.H  x.v.AArit.r,  t'Viq  HTtrimr  monHntr  nf  PrAahvforw 


the  American  Board  its  quasi  endorsement,  another  Chair— that  of  Practical  Theology—  writes  may  be  successful  in  obtaining  the  ad¬ 
it  is  this  endeavor  that  we  feel  constrained  to  pledging  the  sum  of  $50,000  for  this  purpose,  ditional  teachers  which  are  now  so  urgently 
®PP®®®’  ^  on  certain  conditions.  One  of  these  conditions  ®®®ded:  HamBburg.Penn.,sept.2o.i886. 

There  are  those  who  regard  this  novel  dogma  is  that  an  equal  sum  shall  be  raised  by  the  1st  pieid:  Do  you  remember  your  klnd- 

as  a  mere  speculation,  void  of  much  practical  of  January  next  within  the  State  of  California;  ness  to  one  ot  the  hidy  missionaries,  when  you  and 
effect;  and  who  point  to  Tholuck  and  Dorner,  another  is  that  the  Synod  of  the  Columbia  shall  your  niece  were  travelling  in  India,  by  taking  me  in 
and  other  eminent  continental  theologians,  as  be  admitted  to  share  with  the  Synod  of  the  Pa-  your  party  from  Saharanpore  to  Lahore  ?  If  in  the 
maintaining  this  opinion  without  any  visible  cific  in  the  direction  of  the  Seminary.  midst  of  your  varied  travels  and  acquaintances  you 

dimiilMtion  of  their  character,  or  their  activity  These  terms  have  been  readilv  agreed  to  and  forgotten  the  occasion,  I  have  not,  and  cher- 

asChristian  men.  Such  anoloeista  urge  that  x  J  x ish  very  pleasant  remembrances  of  you  and  Miss  Field. 


at  nis  own  cnarges,  or  at  least  not  at  tne  cost  Elders,  principals— Charles  E.  Merriam,  Benjamin  and  cheering.  The  Spring  meeting  of  Presbytery 

of  those  for  whom  he  pleads,  has  been  favora-  Hathaway,  Frederick  F.  Peck,  and  Roderick  T.  will  bo  with  the  Lyons  church. 

bly  heard  at  Chicago  and  in  Buffalo.  He  is  P®c>f  i  altern^es  — Claries  C.  Sluper,  Janiea  8.  Geneva.— The  Rev.  H.  M.  Morey  preached  his 


xj  n  bly  heard  at  Chicago  and  in  Buffalo.  He  is  ;  altern^es  -  Claries  C.  Sluper,  Janiea  8.  QENEVA.-The  Rev.  H.  M.  Morey  preached  his 

My  dear  Dr.F^ld.  o  pu  remember  your  kind-  obliged  to  make  great  haste,  and  it  would  be  Uavid  H.  Carver,  and  AlHed  Green.  Both  farewell  sermon  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 

ness  to  one  of  the  lady  missionaries,  when  you  and  jj  over  ures  of  t^  General  Assembly  were  answered  Geneva  on  Sabbath  last.  Sept.  26,  he  having,  as 

your  niece  were  travelling  in  India,  by  taking  me  in  x  „  a  •  tt  t’  in  the  affirmative.  1  ho  special  attention  of  the  already  announced,  accepted  a  call  to  Marshall, 

your  party  from  Saharanpore  to  Lahore  ?  If  in  the  do  something  at  once.  A  communication  from  ^n^bos  was  called  to  the  recent  c^ngeniaile  in  Mr.  Morey  has  done  a  good  work  in  Gene- 

midst  of  your  varied  travels  and  acquaintances  you  him  will  be  found  on  the  eighth  page.  The  Sav-school^Tnltiti'^to  “whtdi  on  hears  to  his  new  charge  the  respect  of 


dimiuMtion  of  their  character,  or  their  activity  These  terms  have  been  readily  agreed  to,  and 
as  Christian  men.  Such  apologists  urge  that,  former  of  these  Synods,  to  which  the  right 


The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  F.  Junkin  of  the  Westmin- 


The  Sunday-school  Institute  which  was  held  on  nii’ x^ho  know  him 
Wednesday  evening  and  for  two  sessions  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  four  held  by  this  N 


since  such  great  and  earnest  minds  hold  these  '7 - r  ’  .r - - ’  I  landed  in  New  York  two  weeks  ago,  having  been  ster  Presbyterian  Church,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Presbytery.  The  programme  of  practical  topics  Westfield.— The  Bev.  Henry  Neill  or  west- 

.  ifh”  t  H  f  1  tv.  •  t  f  nominating  the  occupant  of  the  new  Chair  India  over  eleven  years,  ten  of  them  spent  in  has  come  North  by  request  of  his  brethren,  was  well  carrieil  out,  and  the  addresses  and  the  field,  N.  J.,  has  received  a  unanimous  call  to  the 

views  witnout  departing  at  ot^r  points  from  was  reserved,  has  unanimously  chosen  the  Rev.  connection  with  the  Woodstock  School,  Landour.  and  will  shortly  visit  New  York  and  other  m'®wer8  to  questions  in  the  “Question  Drawer”  Presbyterian  church  of  Highland  Park,  a  suburb 

Dr.  A.  L.  Lindsley  of  Portland,  Oregon,  to  fill  I  am  commissioned  by  my  mother,  who  is  the  Prin-  places  in  behalf  of  the  three  Presbyterian  ifr  N^U^TecriVed'tife  hoartvThTnks  of  Chicago, 

be  inferred  that  the  New  Tlieology  may  be-  the  position.  This  is  a  most  felicitous  appoint-  cipal  of  that  School,  to  find  and  send  out  one  or  two  churches  in  that  city,  all  of  which  were  badly  tute  for  his  presence  and  a^TdrcssJs.  yresbltery  f 

come  current  among  us.  may  be  taught  in  our  ment.  and  much  as  Dr.  Lindsley  will  be  missed  lady  teaehem  for  the  School.  One  in  parilcular  ta  ,, necked  by  the  reSnt  earthquake.  He  ex-  ftands  adjou^rned  to  meet  In  the  First  ChLch!  Stan 

fiPTninAriAa  A.nn  nmAlA.tmpn  in  ntir TYiimito  wifh-  ♦  .i  .  .  a _ _A^Tkx_Ai _ i  a^lutalv  ntoA/lAH  af  Kv  tho  RnifWIlA  rvP  *'  ^  rt^A  iY'TAU  -.a  h  a  mc  importaiiL  pcriou  111  lui  iiioMuy  uuiiii^  uit?  pooG 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Westfield. — The  Rev.  Henry  Neill  of  West- 


be  inferred  that  the  New  Theology  may  be-  the  position.  This  is  a  most  felicitous  appoint-  cipal  of  that  School,  to  find  and  send  out  one  or  two  churches  in  that  city,  all  of  which  were  badly  tute  forhta^pi 
come  current  among  us,  may  be  taught  in  our  ment,  and  much  as  Dr.  Lindsley  will  be  missed  lady  teachers  for  the  School.  One  in  particular  is  ab-  wrecked  by  the  recent  earthquake  He  ex-  stands  adjoun 
seminaries,  and  proclaimed  in  our  pulpits,  with-  in  the  prominent  pastorate  at  Portland,  and  in  solutely  needed  at  Woodstock  by  the  middle  of  Febru-  to  oreach  in  Philadelnhia  on  Sabbath  C 

out  much  pntoUoal  harm.  The  reimoulnK  Is  II-  the  episeopate  he  has  exercised  by  consent  ol  .  next,  havinu  been  Invited  them  by  Dr.  Breed.  _ 


aem,nnnes.anapr^.a.mea.nonrpnlplts.wlth.  i„  , he  prominent  pastorate  at  Portland,  and  In  .oluMya-ded  at  Woodstock  b,  the  Hindis  , I  Fsbru-  ;<.ach  in  Phllatlelphia  on  Sabbath  Binghamton,  Oct  X7th,  at  11  A.  M, 

out  much  practical  harm.  The  reasoning  is  il-  the  episeopate  he  has  exercised  by  consent  of  »<>  begin  the  school  year  on  March  1st.  J  ^  ►  stated  clerk.  tor  for  sixteen  years,  was  broken  down 

lusive.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  far  errors  of  „ii  the  ch.irchpti  throughout  the  State  where  As  the  time  is  short  for  me  to  look  about  and  find  a  *'!  ’  "  *  «  i**  l.icic  .u,  aai.  -oia-au.  ^he  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  met  at  Fayette-  with  lung  trouble  and  nervous  prostration.  He 

this  class,  though  they  may  lie  harmless  in  the  J  g  uLence tas  been  L  widely  reeognird  h  forwarded  one  small  cheek  sent  to  iis  vllle  Sept.  20.  the  Rev.  George  Bayless  of  Mixico  ZZ  to  ^Minnesota  with  the  hop’e  that  a  Winter 

brain  of  him  who  first  advances  them  moxx  “  i®nuence  Jias  been  SO  wiaeiy  recoguizeu,  11  hesitate  ns  to  the  right  manner  to  go  to  to  Charleston.  Subscriptions  may  now  be  ad-  preaching  from  1  John  ill.  2,  and  at  the  conclusion  there  would  restore  him  and  enable  him  to  return 

WeinWedthetho.in.htefh?o  -1  ’  ^  18  to  be  hopcd  that  hc  may  sec  hi8  Way  clcar  to  ^-ork,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  among  the  many  read-  dressed  to  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Junkin,  D.D.,  at  t^  Rev.  Charles  F.  Janes  of  Onondaga  Valley  was  to  the  people  whom  he  dearly  loved,  and  who  lov- 

have  infected  the  thought  of  his  pupils,  or  par-  accept  it.  He  possesses  excellent  qualifications  e^s  of  The  Evangelist,  just  such  a  lady,  or  ladies.  1 1334  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia.  The  need  ®*®ra®v  cTr^^ThA^R  wnitam^r"^  ^^®“o  *®""'  ®‘‘  ‘‘‘k®  became  evl- 

alyzed  their  Christian  zeal  in  the  work  of  a  fnr  the  rxeav  in  hia  fine  scholarshin  his  wide  ex.  u  »  j  t  i.  *  -n  i  •  •  i  n  ^  ,,  ,  porarj  clerk.  The  Rev.  William  C.  Macbeth  was  dent  that  Mr.  Cochran  could  not  undertake  work 

wild’s  conversion  Nor  is  it  to  be  inferred  •  ^  e^neL^t’  ahnTt,  „  "  ’  .  ?  M  ’®  I  P*'®®®‘®8-  ®®'l  ®ra®H  sums  as  well  as  large  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon,  Pa.  for  a  good  while  to  £omo.  He  therefore  felt  it  best 

A  „  xkxxAixxn  •  x-  1  u  1  pcncnce  as  a  pastor,  his  eminent  ability  as  a  kind  as  to  make  our  needs  known  through  the  columns  ones  will  count.  Twenty  ministers  were  in  attendance  at  the  open-  to  ask  the  people  to  unite  with  him  in  a  request 


been  pastor  for  sixteen  years,  was  broken  down 


worlds  conversion.^  Nor  is  it  to  be  inferred  perience  as  a  pastor,  his  eminent  ability  as  a  kind  as  to  make  our  needs  known  through  the  columns 
that  a  notion  which  is  comparatively  harmless  preacher,  and  the  wisdom,  tact,  and  magnet-  of  your  paper  ?  It  seems  to  me  it  would  call  attention 
in  Germany,  will  be  equally  harmless  in  Amer-  jg^  w'hich  have  made  him  so  useful  in  plan-  so  much  more  quickly  than  a  mere  advertisement, 
ica,  where  theories  change  more  quickly  into  ning  and  iurthering  the  educational  and  relig-  mother  has  presented  the  case  to  our  Woman’s 
dogmas,  and  where  dogmas  become  so  much  }oug  enterprises  of  which  he  has  been  a  distin-  Board  at  1334  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia;  but  as  I 
more  quickly  the  war-cry  of  parties,  and  force  fished  leader  in  the  Great  Northwest.  Until  through  last  week,  the  ladies  could  give  me  no 

themselves  in  a  thousand  ways  into  the  front  the  Chair  of  Systematic  Theolog3'  shall  be  fill-  ‘‘PP®'®'  ‘7 

of  religious  thinking  and  experience.  In  this  gd,  it  is  understood  that  instruction  in  this  de-  “  ^  successful ;  so  I 

country  a  theological  seminaiT  is  not  a  mo-  partment  likewise  will  be  given  by  the  Pro-  “  wharwe  rcauTre  is  a  lady 'of  superior  education,  ex- 


kind  as  to  make  our  needs  known  inrougn  tne  columns  ones  will  count, _  Twenty  ministers  were  in  attendance  at  the  open-  to  ask  the  people  to  unite  with  him  in  a  request 

ofyourpnper?  It  seems  to  me  It  would  call  attention  ^  ~  ing  session,  and  the  following  (nine)  elders :  James  that  the  pastoral  relation  be  dissolved.  Veiy  re- 

80  much  more  quickly  than  a  mere  advertisement.  From  the  City  Mission  we  learn  that  the  six-  Robertson  of  Constaiitia,  'Thomas  Ellis  of  East  luctantly,  and  only  because  it  seemed  to  be  the 

My  mother  has  presented  the  case  to  our  Woman’s  tieth  year  of  its  evangelistic  operations  will  Syracuse,  Samuel  J.  Wells  of  Fayetteville,  James  Lord’s  will,  that  course  was  taken.  At  a  meeting 
Board  at  1334  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia;  but  as  I  close  with  December.  It  is  only  neeessaiT  to  B®®ker  Lif^ette,  William  Biwsell  of  Marcellus,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  held  at 
passed  through  iast  week  the  ladies  could  give  me  no  remind  its  subscribers  and  friends  that  eontri-  J^e^  A.  ZT^ 

clue  as  to  candidates.  An  appeal  will  appear  m  tiie  butions  for  the  support  of  this  indispensable  ateles,  and  H.  Hibbard  Hoyt  of  Syracuse.  Tues-  church  had  been  supplied  during  the  year  of  Mr. 
“Woman’s  Work,”  but  may  not  be  successful;  so  I  Qospel  work  should  be  sent  forward  without  morning  the  Hon.  Edwin  Al^n  of  Oswego  was  Cochran’s  absence  by  Rev.  James  Carter,  son  of 
must  look  in  every  direction.  ,  .  church  buildincrs  have  been  eleann  ®>e®ted  lay  commissioner  to  Auburn  Seminary  for  Walter  Carter,  and  cousin  of  the  old  pastor’s  wife, 

ixr.._x _ i_„  l„  „  x,l _ <1 _ _  uciay.  A.110  A.11UA(-.U  UU11U1U(^S  IlUVL  Ut  eil  Lieans-  tKruo  venra  The  rtvorliiyoc  /xf  the  rianarnl  _ _  _ u  I — Ixxx.xxxl  l.<r  Ikxx  nannlA  oa  hai- 


...  ...  ,,  partment  likewise  Will  be  given  by  the  Pro-  wuat  we  require  is  a  lady  of  superior  education,  ex-  three  years.  The  overtures  of  the  General  Assem-  who  was  as  much  beloved  by  the  people  as  her 

nastic  cloister,  in  which  speculations  and  by-  fgggor  of  Practical  Theology;  and  Dr.  Linds-  perience  .xecutive  ability,  and  withal  of  earnest  Chris-  renovated  and  freshly  decorated,  the  bly  on  marriage  and  on  the  eligibility  of  ruling  ol-  husband.  It  was  the  first  year  of  his  ministry,  but 

pothesee  can  be  labelled  with  some  great  name,  ley  will  bring  to  it  a  thorough  preparation,  tian  character  willing  to  devote  her  talents  to  doing  m®®<'i®8S  have  been  well  sustained,  the  Sab-  ders  as  Moderators,  were  answered  affirmatively,  his  intelligence  and  faithfulness  madehlmaccept- 

and  stored  away  as  Innocent  abstractions,  sus-  from  a  life  as  studious  as  it  has  been  laborious  good.  One  such  person  is  needed  at  once,  and  we  shall  bath-schools  are  overflowing,  and  the  Chris-  JJ®  ITmudmoiSv  ^ 

tainlng  no  perceivable  relation  to  common  life  and  successful  in  the  sphere  of  the  active  min-  be  glad  to  secure  two.  The  School,  as  you  know,  was  tian  workers  commence  a  new  campaign  with  D.D.,Wilfiam  Bice,  Leigh  B.  Janes,  Cyrus  p!  pastorate  He  has  signified  his  acceptance  of  the 
or  service :  it  is  rather  a  living  fountain,  from  igtry.  established  lor  the  education  of  the  children  of  our  high  hope  and  courage.  Let  not  this  most  im-  Osborne,  Edward  G.  Thurber,  D.D. ;  alternates—  call,  and  at  the  Fall  meeting  of  the  Presbytery, 

which  what  is  taught  flows  out  poisoned  with  We  congratulate  the  friends  of  the  San  Fran-  missionaries  (the  girls  I  mean,  and  the  hoys  as  day-  portant  Home  Mission  work  be  hindered  or  Douglas  P,  Birnie,  Ova  H.  Seymour,  Eben  B.  Par-  which  has  already  ordained  him,  arrangements 

error  or  freighted  with  health  and  blessing,  to  eSgpo  Seminary  on  this  imnortant  acouisition  P^POs  to  a  certain  age) ;  but  to  make  it  more  efficient,  delayed  by  any  lack  of  men  or  means,  ’  'll*'*  ’®®®"  '®“‘*®  ***®  interest- 

b«  at  once  received  bv  the  neonle  and  trans-  T  acquisition  ^  ^  acknowledged  to  be  -  -  laymen  Hon.  A.  Judd  Northrup,  J.  Wells,  ing  Incident  occurred  at  the  meeting  of  Presbytery 

be  at  o®^  receiv^  by  toe  people,  and  trans  to  its  funds  and  to  its  working  force,  and  we  It  offers  to  The  Rev.  James  A.  Craig  Ph  D  who  has  H.  Davis,  Pascal  M.  Dowd,  M.D.,  Thomas  at  Boonton.  Bev.  William  S.  Dodtf,  M.D.,  was  or- 

muted  into  conviction,  character,  activity.  unite  with  them  in  bidding  the  institution,  „  i  xi  a  •  rrix.-x.n  miiGh  nttentinn  a  •  a  i  ’a  i-  *  Ellis;  alternates  —  Darwin  L.  Pickard,  William  dained  in  order  to  go  as  a  missionary  to  Turkey. 

What  adds  immensely  to  the  force  of  this  ^hieh  b^  sneh  social  claims  on  the  symna!  ““““S  S''®"  attent  on  to  Oriental  studies  of  Rugg^n,  James  A.  Edwards,  James  Robertson,  Wh^Mr.  Cochran  went  to  Mendham,  young  Dodd 


muted  into  conviction,  character,  activity.  unite  with  them  in  bidding  the  institution 
What  adds  immensely  to  the  force  of  this  which  has  such  special  claims  on  the  sympa 


consideration,  is  the  fact  that  at  no  other  point  ^jjy  gjjjj 
in  the  whole  domain  of  Christian  doctrine,  are  Church 
the  German  and  the  New  England  types  of  ^ 

theology  in  such  wide  contrast.  From  the  days 
of  Edwards,  the  glory  of  the  latter  has  been  ^ 

seen  in  its  exaltation  of  the  law  and  govern-  The  Luthi 


- -  - - TU  4\irS«IVI\fi  ary  spirit,  which  will  lead  a  person  to  do  good,  even  - 

of  Edwards,  the  glory  of  the  latter  has  been  ABOUT  THASlkhWlI  iNG.  .j  not  „uthorized  missionary.  Among  the  several  foreign  stu 

seen  in  its  exaltation  of  the  law  and  govern-  The  Lutheran  Obseiwer  has  not  yet  given  If  any  ladies  should  be  found  willing  to  go,  they  can  University  Oxford,  Penn.,  a 

mentofGod;  in  this  it  has  been  conspicuous  over  the  advocacy  of  an  earlier  day  for  Thanks-  address  me  for  all  further  particulars.  My  address  p  A  Soh,  Is 

among  the  theologies  of  Christendom,  and  here  giving.  It  would  advance  it  “from  bleak  will  be  Miss  a.  e.^ott,  nrince  of  second  rank  The  othi 

the  chief  hiding  of  Ite  power  On  the  November  to  golden  October.”  Several  con-  103  Locum  sire,,.  H.,H.burg,  p,.  j;;°'Ji,wuUe  They  are  here 

other  hand,  one  of  the  most  obvious  weakness-  temporaries  have,  from  time  to  time,  held  up  ^.'V" Christian  education,  and  ate  muu.ug  rapin  ...wu,  ,u  . . .  p»x  uw«wuvrv*»t» 

es  of  German  theology,  from  Tholuck  to  Dor-  their  hands  with  The  Observer  for  Oct.  12th,  our  Board  ana  all  interested,  I  feel  sure  your  sanction  p-Q„_„gg  au  p  ,=  u  ,  toral  relation  was  dissolved,  at  his  own  request,  PENNSYLVANIA, 

ner  appears  in  the  feebleness-  of  its  teaching  but  yet  the  proposed  innovation  moves  slowly,  **®'P  “®  “y  ^  **®  “’“'y  iisngtisn  language.  between  the  Rev.  David  Tully,  D.D.,  and  the  First  The  Presbytery  of  Chester,  covering  the  coun- 

concerolng.aw,aodgullt.aodthewr»tbofOod  and  their  stock  of  pntlen^  Is  tamoming  ex-  ~.a.c.r.„,  *....E.8co„.  .I'-^Evangellst  tell,  us  that  for  ™TcS?sVr, T 

against  sin,  and  the  certainty  of  Its  condem-  hausted.  It  is  incomprehensible,  exclaims  Ministerial  Relief,  Missouri  stands  first,  with  Dr.  Tully  might  become  pastor  of  the  First  Church  Jacobus  preaching  ably,  and  Dr.  Bingham  of  Ox- 

nation.  While  Julius  MQller  discourses  pro-  the  paper  named,  “on  rational  grounds,  how  -  41  cents  per  member ;  New  Jersey  second,  with  of  Media.  A  deep  feeling  of  regret  was  manifest-  ford  succeeding  him  as  moderator.  Prof.  J.  B. 

foundly  touching  sin  in  its  more  subjective  as-  such  an  absui-d  anachronism  as  a  Thanksgiv-  There  seemed  to  be  some  special  reasons  21  cents;  while  Minnesota,  New  York,  Penn-  ®d  by  presbytery  in  granting  this  Truest,  and  a  Rendall  of  Lincoln  was  elected  temporary  clerk. 

p«U.  Un  h.  MIS  far  below  Joanthnn  Ed-  ing  for  the  harvests  and  fruits  ot  the  earth  why  the  Eighth  Chureh  of  Chleago  should  ^  syl.onln,  and  Baltimore  come  next,  with  19  l.''i7r''!l';.S‘n 

wards  and  the  men  of  his  school,  when  he  should  be  so  long  and  perversely  continued  on  supplied  with  an  able  pastor,  and  as  promptly  cents  each.  _  and  honor^  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Bev.  Mr.  Bancroft,  and  arrangements  were  made 

comes  to  set  forth  sin  in  its  desert,  and  in  its  the  very  edge  of  Winter,  a  month  or  two  after  as  possible,  and  yet  we  observe  that  the  Pres-  Pnranna  rnltawo  t  ar  k  «  in  Uhurch  of  Oswego,  and  a  most  valuable  member  for  his  installation.  Ridley  Park  Church  presented 

awful  retributions  at  the  bar  of  infinite  justice,  the  proper  time  for  observing  such  a  public  bytery  of  Dubuque  has  just  voted  that  the  pas- 


ir  Board ;  but  the  main  laea  Is  to  Have  the  mission-  V  „  t  onn  Unminnw,.  cteorge  u.  »pauiiiig  cnairiiiaii  on  r  oieigu  juissioiis.  of  nine  years.  He  nas  oeen  a  mosi,  lauiiiui  vurie- 

y  spirit,  which  will  lead  a  person  to  do  good,  even  ■^^“Kuages  m  Lane  »  nary.  Y'he  Rev.  William  A.  Bice,  Rev.  David  Torrey,  tian,  and  It  Is  an  Inieresting  coincidence  that  he 

not  on  authorized  misslonarv  a  au  fowwGxx,  a  i  x  x  w .  D.D.,  and  John  G.  K.  Trualr,  were  appointed  a  was  ordained  to  the  missionary  work  at  the  same 

ir  1  Hi  a  ahoniH  Ka  fn  wiiiinre  tr  *1,  Amoog  thc  sevcral  forcigu  studcnts  at  Lio-  committee  to  prepare  resolutions  on  the  death  of  time  that  his  old  pastor  was  dismissed.  Dr.  Dodd 

If  any  ladies  should  7  found  willing  to  go,  they  can  University,  Oxford,  Penn.,  are  two  Core-  the  late  Rev.  Eugene  Cheeseman  of  Skaneateles.  sailed  for  Turkey  in  July  as  a  missionary  of  the 

Idress  me  for  all  further  particulars.  My  address  them,  P.  Q.  Soh,  is  the  son  of  a  subsequently  reported  and  adopted,  American  Board,  with  whom  his  father  labored. 


ill  be  Miss  A.  E.  ^ott,  nrince  of  second  rank  The  Other  calls  him  ®  ®®Py  directed  to  be  sent  to  the  Session  of  a  daughter  of  Peter  Carter  of  New  York  accompa- 

103  Locust  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  ,  7®®  rank.  calls  nlm-  the  church,  and  another  to  the  family  of  the  de-  nied  him  as  his  wife.  Mr.  Cochran  expects  to 

P  8  —As  our  work  in  Woodstock  is  so  well  known  to  ®®  ^  ^^lie.  They  are  here  to  receive  a  ceased.  An  obituary  of  this  lamented  minister  has  spend  the  coming  Winter  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Christian  education,  and  are  making  rapid  already  appeared  in  The  Evangelist.  The  pas- 
progress  in  the  English  language.  Joral  relation  was  dis^lv^,  at  his  own  request 

.  between  the  Rev.  David  Tully,  D.D. ,  and  the  First 


Annie  E.  Scott. 


TJovowwo  n/xiixx,v«  T  XU  u  X.  jxx  Church  of  Oswego,  and  a  most  valuable  member  for  his  installation.  Ridley  Park  Church  presented 

Parsons  College,  Iowa,  though  young  in  our  bodv.  Throuith  these  vears  he  has  won  his  a  call  for  the  services  of  Rev,  Mr.  VanCleve,  now 


The  sermon  of  Edwards  on  “  The  Sinner  in  the  j  service  in  recognition  of  God’s  bountiful  provi-  tor  of  the  Second  Church  of  Dubuque,  Dr.  D.  its’ students  having  the  Presbvtei 
hands  of  an  angry  God,”  has  no  counterpart  i  dence  and  suiierintending  care.”  And  it  is  J.  Burrell,  shall  not  be  dismissed  in  response  foreign  missionaries 

among  the  esoteric  discourses  of  theologians  not  going  to  cease  suing  for  the  desired  change,  to  its  urgent  call,  and  which  he  was  apparently  ’  - - - 

like  Domer  or  Van  Oosterzee.  How  clear  is  it,  hoping  “  that  some  time  hereafter  the  good  very  willing  to  accept.  It  looks  like  another  Binghamton  Presbytery  has  two 


^arsons  i-^oiiege,  lowa,  tnougn  young  in  our  body.  Through  these  years  he  has  won  his  a  call  for  the  services  of  Rev,  Mr.  VanCleve,  now 
years,  is  winning  consideration  for  the  number  way  to  our  large  love  and  regard  by  his  Christian  pastor  of  the  church  at  Leetsdale,  Allegheny  coun- 
of  its  students  having  the  Presbyterian  minis-  fraternal  spirit,  his  practical  acquaintance  ty.  Pa.  A  mission  was  established  at  Clifton, 


-  .  I  a  .  J  A.  ^  rvu  .u  a  •  1  ^  a  .  .  a.  it  ttUU  UUW  OO  US,  WO  COIll  lU  I^IIU  UllU  bV  I  WOO  aUlK/lU  tOU  W  UIOW&  J  A. 

therefore,  that  the  passage  from  the  clear,  sense  and  judgment  of  our  State  Governors  |  case  of  episcopal  supervision,  at  this  distance,  for  the  ministry,  and  both  hail  from  the  same  brethren  among  whom  his  lot  may  be  cast,  and  as-  ism  in  this  region  of  country  for  the  pi 
strong,  solemn  ijak/»bing  of  the  best  New  Eng-  and  our  President  will  lead  them  to  introduce  pure  and  simple.  I  church.  All  honor  to  the  Windsor  Church  1  sure  him  that  we  will  hold  him  in  loving  remem-  •  and  Dr.  Roberts  a  history  of  the  P: 


vin  view  as  foreiirn  miaairmnrtaa  with  Church  law  and  usage,  his  devotion  to  his  Delaware  county,  to  be  under  the  charge  of  Bev. 

y  in  view,  as  lor^gn  missionaries.  convictions,  his  ready  w^  for  every  good  work,  J.  B.  Clark.  Rev.  David  W.  Moore  was  released 

•Rino.b«mtr.n  PreaLv+x.,-..  A^xx  Intelligent  counsel  and  vigoroas  manhood;  from  his  charge  at  Kennett  Square.  Dr.  Patterson 

^  candidates  now  as  he  leaves  us,  we  commend  him  to  the  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  history  of  Presbytertan- 

r  the  ministry,  and  both  hail  from  the  same  brethren  among  whom  his  lot  may  be  cast,  and  as-  ism  in  this  region  of  country  for  the  past  century, 

lurch.  All  honor  to  the  Windsor  Church!  sure  him  that  we  will  hold  him  in  loving  remem-  and  Dr.  Roberts  a  history  of  the  Presbytery  of 
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THE  NEW-YOKK  EVAxVGELlST ;  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1886. 


Chester.  A  strong  temperance  ]Miper  was  adopted 
after  a  few  modifications,  prepared  by  Bev.  Thomas 
McCauley  of  Chester.  There  was  a  lively  debate 
over  a  resolution  recommending  unfermented  wine  I 
at  commimion.  The  people  of  Honeybrook  turned 
out  in  large  numbers  to  attend  the  meeting  of  | 
Presbytery,  and  they  entertained  Presbytery  in  the 
most  hospitable  manner. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  Pbbbbttebt  of  Monbob  met  at  Quincy 
Sept.  14,  with  Bev.  L.  M.  Belden  as  moderator, 
and  Bev.  W.  K.  Spencer  clerk.  Bev.  James  H. 
Phelps  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Sagi¬ 
naw.  Arrangements  were  made  to  instal  Bev.  W. 

K.  Spencer  as  pastor  of  the  church  of  Adrian,  Sept. 
28.  The  overture  on  marriage  was  answered  unan¬ 
imously  in  the  affirmative.  The  pastor  of  the 
church  of  Quincy  left  at  the  close  of  the  session  to 
complete  the  furnishing  of  the  parsonage,  not  find¬ 
ing  it  good  to  live  alone. 

The  Pbesbttebt  op  Oband  Bapids  held  its 
semi-annual  meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Hesperia,  Mich.,  commencing  Tuesday  evening. 
Sept.  21.  The  retiring  moderator,  Bev.  H.  E. 
Davis,  preached  a  stirring  sermon  from  Isa.  xxi. 
11,  “Watchman,  what  of  the  night?”  Bev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Coulter  was  chosen  moderator,  and  Bev.  W. 
H.  Hoffman  temporary  clerk.  Though  there  were 
not  the  usual  number  in  attendance,  yet  it  was  an 
interesting  meeting.  The  Overtures  sent  down  by 
General  Assembly  were  each  answered  in  the  af¬ 
firmative.  There  were  two  received  in  Presbytery, 
Bev.  J.  H.  Sammis  from  Presbytery  of  Crawfords- 
ville,  and  Bev.  H.  H.  Gane  from  Wesleyan  Metho¬ 
dist  Conference  of  Michigan. 

INDIANA. 

The  Pbesbttebt  of  Vincennes  held  its  Fall 
meeting  in  Brazil,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
block-coal  region  of  Indiana.  Our  church  in  Brazil, 
under  the  successful  leadership  of  Bev.  T.  Calvin 
Stewart,  numbers  two  hundred  and  thirteen,  and 
is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  There  was  a  very 
good  attendance  at  this  meeting  of  both  ministers 
and  elders,  considering  that  Brazil  is  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  northeast  comer  of  the  Presbytery.  Bev. 

L.  G.  Hay,  D.D.,  was  received  from  the  Presby¬ 

tery  of  Indianapolis.  Bev.  A.  E.  Chase  was  dis- 
mi^ed  to  the  Presbyterj*  of  Bock  Biver.  Bev.  J. 
W.  Skinner  resigned  the  pastorship  of  the  (Terre 
Haute)  Moffatt-etreet  Church,  and  the  relation  was 
dissolved.  The  popular  meeting  held  on  Wednes¬ 
day  evening  in  the  interest  of  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions  was  largely  attended.  The  Woman’s 
Presbyterial  Society  united  with  Presbytery  in  the 
exercises.  Better  addressee  than  those  delivered 
by  representatives  of  Presbytery  are  seldom  heard, 
but  we  have  space  to  speak  only  of  the  papers  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Missionary  Society.  'The  first  of 
these  was  read  by  Mrs.  E.  T.  Drew,  reviewing  in 
an  interesting  manner  the  history  of  the  Society 
for  the  last  ten  years.  The  second  was  the  fare¬ 
well  letter  or  address  of  Mrs.  Laura  M.  Naylor, 
who  goes  from  this  Presbytery  as  a  missionary  to 
Japan.  This  was  read  by  Miss  Burhaus,  and  was 
listened  to  with  deep  attention.  But  the  most  re¬ 
markable  paper  was  read  by  Mrs.  I.  H.  Fowler, 
which  proved  to  be  a  letter  recently  received  by 
Gen.  Shackleford  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  from  Col. 
Charles  Denby,  United  States  Minister  in  China. 
The  letter  from  beginning  to  end  is  a  glowing 
eulogy  from  a  civil  standpoint  on  the  high  charac¬ 
ter  of  American  missions  in  China,  and  the  telling 
influence  of  their  labors  upon  the  future  of  China. 
If  advice  was  in  order,  I  would  say  that  it  .would 
be  well  for  The  Evangelist  to  solicit  a  copy  of 
this  letter  for  publication  in  its  columns.  Presby¬ 
tery  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  modera¬ 
tor  during  the  session  of  Synod,  which  convenes 
at  Vincennes,  Ind.,  on  the  14th  of  October,  at  7.30 
P.  M.  Blackfobd  Condit,  Stated  Clerk. 

Terre  Haute,  Sept.  24, 1886. 

WISCONSIN. 

Lacbosse. — Bev.  John  L.  Gage  of  Madella  has 
accepted  a  call  to  the  North  Church  of  Lacrosse, 
Wis.,  and  should  be  addressed  at  the  latter  place. 

IOWA. 

The  Pbesbttebt  of  Dubuque  met  In  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Lansing,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  ^pt.  2l8t.  The  matter  of  first  and  press¬ 
ing  importance  was  the  request  of  Bev.  D.  J.  Bur¬ 
rell,  D.D.,  for  a  dissolution  of  his  pastoral  relation 
to  the  Second  Church  of  Dubuque,  in  order  to  the 
acceptance  of  a  call  to  the  Eighth  Church  of  Chica¬ 
go.  The  commissioners  of  the  Second  Church 
made  earnest  protest  against  such  dissolution, 
while  representatives  of  the  Eighth  Church  ably 
pleaded  in  favor  of  their  call.  After  careful  con- 
sideration,  Presbytery  finally  denied  the  recjuest 
for  dissolution.  A  plan  for  the  endowment  of  the 
Chair  of  Church  History  in  the  German  Theologi¬ 
cal  School  at  Dubuque,  which  Prof.  Adam  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  D.D.,  now  ably  fills,  was  explained  to 
Presbytery,  and  heartily  endorsed,  and  the  appor¬ 
tionment  of  such  endowment  for  this  Presbytery 
was  fixed  at  not  less  than  $1000.  Bev.  Charles  E. 
McLean  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Des 
Moines,  and  Licentiate  J.  F.  Hinkhouse  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Iowa.  Bev.  W.  B.  Mundheake  was 
dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago,  and  Bev. 
L.  H.  Hayenga  to  the  Presbytery  of  Waterloo. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  the  installation  of 
Bev,  Ernest  Schuette,  D.D.,  over  the  German 
Church  of  Independence  on  Nov.  14tb,  and  of  Bev. 
A.  L.  Hutchison  over  the  First  Church  of  Lansing 
on  Sept.  23d.  Licentiate  J.  F.  Hinkhouse  was  ex¬ 
amined  for  ordination,  and  the  examination  being 
sustained,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  ordi¬ 
nation  services  at  West  Union  on  Oct.  20th.  Mr. 
Hiram  G.  Fonken  was  received  after  careful  ex¬ 
amination  under  the  care  of  Presbytery  as  a  stu¬ 
dent  for  the  ministry.  The  pastoral  relation  be¬ 
tween  Bev.  J.  D.  Caldwell  and  the  Church  at 
Hazleton,  was  dissolved  on  request  of  the  pastor, 
the  church  concurring.  Hopkinton  was  chosen  as 
the  place  of  the  next  stated  meeting.  Presbytery 
adjourned  to  meet  in  Bethel  Church,  West  Union, 
Oct.  20th,  at  2  o’clock  P.  M.  s.  c. 

Lansing. — Bev.  A.  L.  Hutchison  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  this  place  by  a  com¬ 
mission  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dubuque  on  'Thursday 
evening.  Sept.  23d.  Bev.  W,  M.  Bobinson  presided 
and  charged  the  people;  Bev.  W.  O.  Buston,  D.D., 
preached ;  Bev.  W .  M.  Evans  charged  the  pastor. 
A  very  happy  union  is  thus  consummated,  from 
which  best  results  are  confidently  expected. 

KANSAS. 

Obeblin. — The  church  here  has  been  served  by 
Bev.  John  Wilson  since  its  organization  in  1879, 
and  he  has  now  been  installed  as  its  pastor  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Osborne.  The  latter  also  answered 
all  the  Assembly’s  overtures  In  the  affirmative ;  re¬ 
ceived  the  new  church  at  Hoxie  of  thirty-seven 
members,  and  licensed  Mr.  George  B.  Sproule  and 
Mr.  Bobert  Liddell. 

SOUTHEBN  PBESBYTEBIAN. 

Louisville.— The  Presbytery  of  Louis\ille 
(South)  after  hearing  the  testimony  for  the  f>ro8e- 
cution  in  the  Converse  case,  adjourned  to  Nov.  9, 
when  further  proceedings  will  be  had. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

OuTBAGEOus  Pboceedings.  —  A  Writer  In  the 
Africo-American  Presbyterian  of  W’ilmington,  N. 
C.,  of  Sept.  23,  says  very  truly  that  “  if  reports  are 
true,  it  would  have  paid  the  publishers  of  the  Po¬ 
lice  Gazette  to  have  sent  a  special  correspondent 
and  photographer  to  the  recent  colored  camp- 
meeting  at  Morrow’s  camp-ground.”  It  goes  on  to 
specify  as  follows :  Bettie  Harris,  the  colored  lady 
who  was  in  jail  a  year  or  two  ago,  charged  with 
killing  her  husband  with  a  fire  shovel,  got  into  a 
fight  with  a  man.  During  the  fight  she  drew  a 
pistol  from  her  hip  pocket  and  tried  to  shoot  her 
antagonist,  but  was  prevented  by  others.  But  Sat¬ 
urday  evening  was  the  time  the  battle  raged  so  fu¬ 
riously.  One  of  my  informants  was  an  eye-witness 
and  participant  too.  I  hope  I  will  never  be  called 
on  to  write  of  another  negro  camp-meeting  row  in 
which  were  white  men.  A  negro  commenced  it  by 
declaring  he  could  whip  any  two  white  men  pres¬ 
ent.  A  white  man  told  him  he  could  not.  The 
negro  called  him  a  liar.  He  knocked  the  negro 
down  and  proceeded  to  beat  him,  when  another 
attempted  to  strike  the  white  man  with  a  rock. 
Another  white  man  stopped  him.  He  dropped  his 
rock,  cut  the  white  man’s  vest  across  his  breast 
with  a  razor,  and  by  this  time  a  brother  of  one  of 
the  white  men  came  to  the  rescue.  Two  rocks 
were  thrown  by  white  men.  One  of  them  struck 
one  of  the  retreating  negroes  on  his  back  with  a 
thud  which  completely  floored  him.  Meanwhile 
another  negro  had  fired  a  pistol  shot  at  one  of  the 
white  men — however  without  effect.  About  the 
same  time  our  hero  with  the  cut  vest  was  struck 
by  a  rock.  Later  on  several  pistol  shots  were  fir¬ 
ed,  clubs  were  brandished,  razors  flashed,  and 
rocks  flew  like  hidl.  It  is  lucky  that  nobody  got 
killed.  Had  there  been  more  white  men  present, 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  casualties  would  not  have  been 
much  greater.  As  it  was,  it  is  bad  enough.  'This 
is  only  a  repetition  of  former  proceedings  at  this 
camp-ground.  The  negro  considers  his  camp¬ 
meeting  a  special  institution  where  he  can  reign 
supreme.  He  gets  pretty  much  all  the  new  brandy 
in  the  country  around,  on  purpose  to  show  off  at 
the  meeting.  Of  course  white  people  have  no  busi¬ 
ness  at  negro  meetings,  but  they  generally  go  any¬ 
way.  Morrow’s  is  in  Davidson  township,  near 
Mayhew.  Mott’s  grove,  in  Catawba  county,  is  ano¬ 
ther  famous  camp-ground.  At  both  of  these  places 
white  men  go  more  or  less  every  year.  Their  prin¬ 
cipal  business  is  to  swap  horses,  and  the  amount 
of  trading  done  is  sometimes  equal  to  “  Tuesday 
at  Court.”  Some  of  the  whites  indulge  in  new 
brandy;  hence  they  are  boisterous.  Then  the  ne¬ 
groes  get  full  to  the  roof  of  their  mouths  with  the 


same  kind  of  refreshment,  and  being  three  times  | 
as  arrogant  as  common,  a  row  is  easily  started,  i 
The  whites  take  sides  together,  the  blacks  togeth¬ 
er.  Not  many  years  ago  a  number  of  young  men 
attended  Morrow’s  camp-meeting  and  rode  the  ne¬ 
groes  down,  cowboy  fashion,  running  their  horses  ] 
to  and  fro  about  the  grounds.  The  result  was  a  i 
row,  and  they  all  paid  heavy  fines.  If  negroes 
were  to  undertake  such  proceedings  at  a  white  | 
camp-meeting,  they  would  be  shot  down  like  dogs,  j 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  white  people  will  stay  away  I 
from  these  places  hereafter.  B. 


irHatrlages. 

Craio— Habbison— At  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  14th,  1886,  by  the  Bev.  Bobert  Forbes,  D.D., 
David  C.  Cbaig  to  Mattie  L.  Habbison. 

Geobge— Helleb— At  the  residence  of  the  bride’s 
parents,  WeaversvUle,  Northampton  county.  Pa.,  by  j 
the  Bev.  James  A.  Little  of  Hokendauqua,  and  Rev.  C. 
J.  Becker  of  Catasauqua,  Pa.,  on  Thursday,  Sept.  23d, 
1886,  the  Bev.  J.  Oltveb  Ueoboe,  pastor  of  Sand  Beach  ! 
and  Port  Hope  Presbyterian  churches,  Huron  county, 
Michigan,  to  Mabt  E.,  only  daughter  of  Evan  Heller, 
Esq.,  of  Weaversville.  Micnigan  papers  please  copy. 

Van  Wie — Beckeb  — At  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
mother  in  Mexico,  Sept.  21st,  1886,  by  the  Bev.  George 
Bayless,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Rev.  C. 
H.  Van  Wie  of  Williamstown,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss  Fannie 
E.,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  John  F.  Becker.  No 
cards. 


Stbono — Entered  into  rest  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  on 
Sept.  16ih,  1886,  Fannt  L.  Fbeeman  Strong,  wife  of 
Charles  K.  W.  Strong,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  J. 
E.  Freeman,  Presbyterian  mi^ionary  at  Allahabad, 
India. 

Benton— Passed  into  the  rest  and  joy  Immortal,  at 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  in  the  early  dawn  of  Aug.  26th,  1^, 
Mrs.  Harriet  Thachbb  Benton.  She  was  a  native  of 
Lee,  Mass.,  and  a  granddaughter  of  the  Rev.  Boland 
Tbacher,  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  at  Wareham, 
Mass.,  and  an  early  graduate  of  Harvard.  Mrs.  Benton 
descended  from  a  long  line  of  cultured  and  clerical  an¬ 
cestry,  dating  far  back  in  tbe  Church  of  England.  She 
had  survived  all  of  seven  Christian  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters,  of  whom  she  was  the  youngest ;  and  she  said  in 
her  latest  days  that  she  wanted  to  go  where  Jesus  is, 
and  to  be  reunited  to  her  blessed  kindred  in  heaven. 
Her  father  was  long  a  faithful  deacon  and  friend  of  the 
Bev,  Alvan  Hyde.  D.D.,  of  Lee,  who  baptized  and  mar¬ 
ried  her  to  the  husband  of  her  youth,  and  who  still 
survives,  mourning,  at  an  advanced  age,  like  a  lover 
indeed.  Her  remains  are  interred  at  Cypress  Hills, 
Brooklyn.  A  son  and  two  daughters  are  left  to  mourn 
this  gentle  and  precious  mother. 

Jebvib— At  his  home  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sept.  7th, 
1886,  William  Jebvib,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  a 
brother  of  the  late  John  B.  Jervis,  the  celebrated  engi¬ 
neer  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  New  York,  and  a  highly 
respected  citizen  of  Milwaukee.  Mr.  Jervis  was  a  civil 
engineer  by  profession,  and  at  one  time  held  the  office 
of  City  Surveyor.  For  over  ten  years  he  was  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Milwaukee  A  Prarie  du  Cbien  Railroad, 
which  was  the  nucleus  of  the  great  railroad  system 
now  known  as  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.  Ho 
was  a  man  of  great  purity  and  uprightness  of  charac¬ 
ter,  as  well  as  of  ability  in  his  profession.  Ho  was 
truly  a  Christian  man,  living  out  the  principles  of  his 
religion  in  bis  dally  life.  His  last  sickness  he  bore 
with  calmness  and  sweet  resignation.  He  was  an 
earnest  reader  of  The  Evangelist,  and  had  been  a 
subscriber  for  many  years.  a.  j. 


Th®  Presbytery  of  Logansport  will  hold  Its  next ! 
stated  meeting  at  Kentland,  Ind.,  on  Monday,  Oct.  11th,  at 
I  P.  M.  Sessional  narratives  should  bo  sent  by  Oct.  1  to  Bov. 
Gilbert  Small,  Idaville.  Ind.,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  NarraUve.  WILEY  K.  WBIGHT,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Wasblngton  City  will  hold  Its 
stated  meeting  in  the  church  of  Hyattsville,  Md.,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Oct.  5,  at  7i  P.  M.  B.  F.  BITTINGER,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Balfolo  will  meet  at  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  Oct.  4th,  at  7J  P.  M.  Records  of  Cburch 
Sessions  will  be  expected.  Every  church  in  the  body  is 
particularly  enjoined  to  elect  and  send  a  delegate  to  this 
meeung.  WILLIAM  WAITH,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Neosbo  will  meet  in  Parsons, 
Kan.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  5th,  at  74  P.  M. 

CHAS.  H.  McCREERY,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Bllxabetb  will  meet  at  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  5th,  at  11  A.  M.  Bring  rec¬ 
ords.  J.  C.  RANKIN,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Nassau  will  hold  Its  regular  Fall 
meeting  at  Smlthtown,  L.  I.,  on  Monday,  Oct  4th,  at  7}  P.  M. 
Sermon  by  the  moderator.  Rev.  Chas.  E.  Dunn.  Sessional 
records  must  bo  presented  for  review.  Standing  commit¬ 
tees  are  expected  to  present  written  reports. 

A.  G.  RUSSELL,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Cleveland  will  meet  at  Willough¬ 
by,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  5th,  at  74  P.  M. 

E.  BUNNELL.  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Monmoutb  will  meet  at  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  5th,  at  10)  A.  M. 

J.  B.  DAVIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Waterloo  will  meet  at  Tama  City, 
Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  5th,  at  74  P.  M. 

WILLIAM  BRYANT,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of.Boston  will  hold  its  stated  Fall 
meeting  ia  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Antrim,  N.  H.,  on 
Tuesday,  Oct.  5th,  at  3  P.  M.,  and  will  be  opened  with  a  ser¬ 
mon  by  the  Moderator,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Burrows  of  South 
Boston.  Sessional  records  will  be  called  few. 

ROBERT  COURT,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Topeka  will  meet  in  Lawrence, 
Kan.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  5th,  at  7)  P.  M. 

WM.  N.  PAGE,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Newton  will  meet  in  the  church 
of  Asbury,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  5th,  at  y  P.  M. 

E.  CLARKE  CLINE,  Stated  Clerk, 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Niobrara  will  meet  in  Wakefield, 
Neb.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  5th,  at  74  P.  M. 

W.  E.  KIMBALL,  Stated  Clerk. 


Mustnrss  Noticts. 


GOOD  AUTUMN  BOOKS. 


A  scholarly  book  by  Prof.  Frank  Bybon  Jevons  of  the 
University  of  Durham,  which  will  give  the  general 
reader  and  the  student  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
literature  of  Greece  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
death  of  Demosthenes.  It  is  complete  without  being 
over-elaborate.  1  vol.,  8vo,  $2.50. 

i  mSTOST  OF  GREEK  UTEBiTUBE. 


The  cheap  edition  of  Commander  W.  S.  Schley’S  and  Prof. 
J.  B.  SoLEY’s  book  forms  an  admirable  supplementary 
volume  to  Lieut.  Gbeely’s  own  work,  ••  Three  Years  of 
Arctic  Service.”  1  vol.  12mo,  $2. 

“  The  book  is  singularly  well  done,”  says  the  New  York 
Times. 

THE  BESCOE  OF  GREELT. 

Illustrated  from  the  Photographs  and  Maps  of  the  Relief 
Expedition. 


Mr.  Sahdal  ADAMS  DRAKE’S  Volume  supplies  the  place 
left  vacant  between  the  greater  and  the  lesser  histories. 
Everything  which  concerns  the  homes  and  daily  life  of 
the  early  New  Englanders  finds  ample  treatment.  It 
may  indeed  be  called  a  history  of  the  people  of  New 
Eug'and  from  1580  to  1643.  1  vol  ,  12mo,  $1.50. 

THE  MAKING  OF  NEW  ENGUND.  1580  1643. 

150  illustrations  and  maps. 


Such  a  book  as  Mr.  Park  Benjamin’s  was  imperatively 
demanded;  it  is  tbe  only  one  now  published  which 
gives  a  popular  and  accurate  account  of  the  advance¬ 
ment  in  practical  electrical  science  from  the  earliest  to 
the  i>re8ent  time.  1  vol.,  12mo,  $2. 

THE  AGE  OF  EUCTBICRT. 

From  Ambersoul  to  Telephone.  Illustrated  by  diagrams 
and  lour  full-page  pictures  by  J.  Steeple  Davis. 


A  new  volume  of  Stockton’s  Stories,  containing  many  of 
his  most  famous  tales.  1  vol.,  12mo,  $1.25. 

THE  CHBISTIIAS  WRECK. 

Contents :  The  Christmas  Wreck ;  A  Story  of  Assisted  Fate ; 
An  Unhlstorlc  Page :  A  Tale  of  Negative  Gravity;  The  Clov- 
erfields’  Carriage ;  The  Remarkable  Wreck  of  the  “  Thomas 
Hyke”;  My  Bull-Calf;  The  Discourager  of  Hesitancy  (sequel 
to  “  The  Lady  or  the  Tiger  ”) ;  and  a  Borrowed  Month  (East 
and  West). 


The  most  talked-of  novel  published  for  many  years. 
“Frank  R.  Stockton’s  books  are  Inimitable.”  1  vol.. 
12mo,  $1.50. 

THE  LATE  HRS.  NULL. 


Mr.  Brander  Matthew’s  collection  of  bright  and  Ingenious 
stories,  published  at  once  In  paper  and  cloth  editions. 
Paper,  50  cents ;  cloth,  $1. 

A  SECRET  OF  THE  SEA,  AND  OTHER  STORIES. 


Tbe  Twenty-flftb  Anniversary  of  the  settlement  of 
the  Bev.  Eveiard  Kempsball,  D.D.,  as  pastor  of  tbe  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  will  be  commem- 
orateit  by  appropriate  services  on  Sunday  tbe  10th,  and  on 
the  evening  of  Monday  the  11th,  of  October.  All  former 
members  of  the  congregation  are  hereby  cordially  invited 
to  attend.  Provision  will  be  made  for  tbe  entertainment 
of  any  who  desire,  by  promptly  addressing  the  under¬ 
signed.  C.  H.  LANGDON,  Chairman  of  Committee. 

Board  of  Aid  fbr  Colleges  and  Academies. — In¬ 
stitutions  intending  to  apply  to  this  Board  are  Informed 
that  Its  first  meeting  for  acting  upon  applications  will  be 
held  November  16th.  The  form  of  application  is  fully  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  blank  which  will  be  sent  upon  request, 
addressed  to  the  undersigned,  and  which  the  Board  wishes 
all  applicants  to  use.  H.  D.  GANSE,  Secretary, 

22  McCormick  Block,  Chicago. 

A  Presbyterian  Clergyman  (“  W.  C.”  N.  Y.  Presby¬ 
tery)  desires  an  engagement  to  preach  as  Stated  Supply. 
Address  “  Presbyter,”  Box  2330,  New  York  city. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOB 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  Of  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Office,  1384  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  for  the  faiallles  of  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  for  tbe  Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order 
of  W.  W.  HEBEBTON,  Treasurer. 

Tbe  Home  Missionary  Society  of  Northumberland 
Presbytery  will  oonvene  at  the  Grove  Church,  Danville,  Pa., 
on  Wednesday  afternoon  and  Thursday,  Oct.  13th  and  14tb. 
Arrangements  will  be  made  with  the  railroads  for  reduced 
rates.  EVA  RUPERT,  Cor.  Secretary. 

Tbe  Synod  of  New  York  will  meet  in  the  First 
Church,  Elmira,  N,  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  19,  at  7.30  P.  M., 
and  will  be  opened  with  a  seimon  by  tbe  Moderator,  tbe 
Bev,  L.  Merrill  Miller,  D.D.,  of  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  Tbe  Clerks  will  be  in  attendance  from  four  o’clock 
until  half  past  five,  and  again  at  seven  o’clock,  for  tbe  en¬ 
rollment  of  delegates.  Alternates  are  required  by  tbe 
standing  rule  to  report  in  person  before  their  names  can 
be  placed  upon  the  roll.  List  of  delegates,  aud  all  commu¬ 
nications  relative  to  entertalnmentor  transportation,  should 
be  addressed  os  early  os  possible  to  A.  J.  Robertson,  Esq., 
of  Committee  on  Correspondence,  216  East  Water  street, 
Elmira,  N.  Y,  T.  RALSTON  SMITH,  Stated  Clerk. 

J.  WILFORD  JACKS,  Permanent  Clerk. 

Tbe  Synod  of  Colorado  will  meet  in  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico,  Oct.  19,  at  74  P.  M. 

T.  C.  KIRKWOOD,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Synod  of  Mlrblgan  will  meet  in  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Cburch,  Grand  Bapids,  Mich.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  12,  at 
7.30  P*  M. 

The’ Woman’s  Foreign  and  Home  Mission  Societies  meet 
on  the  13th  and  14th  respectively,  at  the  same  place. 

WILLIAM  S.  TAYLOR,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Synod  of  Iowa  will  meet  at  Marlon,  Iowa,  on 
Thursday,  Oct.  21,  at  7.30  P.  M.  Delegates  paying  full  fare 
going  will  be  returned  at  one-third  the  regular  rate,  but 
they  must  obtain  from  the  ticket  agent  at  the  starting-point 
a  certificate  that  full  fare  has  been  paid ;  and  when  two  or 
more  roads  are  used,  local  and  not  through  tickets  should 
be  purchased,  and  a  receipt  taken  for  each  road, 

DAVID  S.  TAPPAN,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Synod  of  Illinois  will  meet  at  Mattoon,  III.,  on 
Tuesday,  Oct.  19,  at  7.30  P.  M.  Reduced  rates  will  be  se¬ 
cured  on  the  principal  railroads. 

D.  S.  JOHNSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Synod  of  New  Jersey  will  hold  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  In  the  First  Church  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  on  Monday,  Oct. 
18.  at  3  P.  M.  The  Committee  of  Arrangements  and  tbe  En¬ 
rollment  Clerk  will  be  found  in  the  lecture-room  (entrance 
on  Fifth  street  above  Penn)  at  11A.M.  Members  should  be 
enrolled  and  obtain  a  copy  of  tbe  Docket  of  Business,  be¬ 
fore  taking  seats  in  Synod.  J.  B.  DAVIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Synod  of  Minnesota  will  meet  In  annual  session 
at  Mankato,  Minn.,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  14,  that  7)  P.  M. 

MAURICE  D,  EDWARDS,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Synod  of  Indiana  will  meet  at  Vincennes,  Ind., 
on  Thursday,  Oct.  14th,  at  7  j  P.  M 

EDWARD  P.  WHALLON,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Synod  of  Dakota  will  meet  In  annual  session  In 
Aberdeen,  Dakota,  on  Thursday,  Oct,  14th,  at  7)  P.  M. 

H.  P.  CARSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Ohio  will  meet  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
church,  Columbus,  on  Tuesday,  Oct  12tb,  at  7)  P.  M. 

WM.  E.  MOORE,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  In  the  Lec¬ 
ture  nxtm  of  the  Scotch  Church,  on  Monday,  Oct  lltb,  at 
10  A.  M.  Sessional  records  will  be  presented  for  review. 

S.  D.  ALEXANDER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  South  Florida  will  meet  at  Au- 
bumdale,  Polk  county,  on  Tuesday.  Nov.  9. 

J.  H.  POTl’EK,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn  will  bold  its  regular 
stated  Fall  meeting  on  Monday,  Oct.  4th,  at  2  P.  M  ,  in  the 
Franklin  Avenue  Church,  Brooklyn. 

The  following  was  the  action  of  Presbytery  at  the  Spring 
meeting  concerning  the  examination  of  candidates ; 

Resolved,  That  the  future  examinations  of  candidates 
coming  before  the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn  for  licensure  or 
ordination  be  conducted  at  such  time  and  place  as  the 
several  committees  in  conference  with  one  another  may 
designate;  provided  that  the  members  of  Presbytery  be 
notified  of  the  examiutatlon  by  tbe  Stated  Clerk,  and  that 
the  examination  prec^e  the  meeting  of  Presbytery  at 
which  action  Is  taken  upon  the  question  of  licensure  or 
ordination,  full  report  being  made  to  tbe  Presbytery  by 
the  commlnees ;  the  candidates  still  to  api>ear  before  tbe 
Presbytery,  that  they  may  be  further  examined  by  the 
Presbytery,  if  need  be,  ujion  points  concerning  which  the 
committees  may  be  dissatisfied.  _ 

LEWIS  B.  FOOTE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newark  will  meet  In  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church.  Newark,  N.  J..  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  6. 
at  10  A.  M.  WILLIAM  T.  FINDLEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Westchester  will  hold  Its  stated 
Fall  meeUng  at  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  5,  at  7.30 
P.  M.  Sessional  records  must  bo  presented  for  examina¬ 
tion.  Train  (New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad)  leaves  Grand 
Central  Depot  at  3.45  P.  M.  Notify  Bev.  James  H.  Hoyt  five 
days  in  advance  of  intention  to  be  present. 

W.  J.  CUMMING,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presbytery  ot  Jersey  City  will  hold  its  stated 
meeting  in  the  Second  Church  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Oct.  6,  at  10  A.  M.  E.  A.  BULKlEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  North  River  will  meet  In  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday, 
Oct.  4,  at  7.30  P.  M. 

JOHN  MACNAUOHTAN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  St.  PanI  will  hold  its  regular 
semi-annual  meeting  in  the  Ninth  Church  of  St  Paul, 
Minn.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  12th,  at  7)  P.  M.  Full  written  re¬ 
ports  are  to  be  presented  by  all  Permanent  Committees. 
Please  bring  an  elder  with  you.  | 

JOHN  B.  DONALDSON,  Stated  Clerk,  j 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  will  meet  In  the  Second 
Church,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  5th,  at  2)  P.  M.  The 
Centennial  of  Presbytery  will  be  celebrated  with  appro¬ 
priate  services  in  the  First  Cburch,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  7th. 

WM.  A.  WEST,  Stated  Clerk,  j 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Brwaswlek  will  meet  in  ' 
tbe  Lawrencevllle  Church,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  5th,  at  11  A.  M. 
Stages  leave  American  House,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  at  10)  A.  M. 
and  4)  P.  M.  A.  L.  ARMSTRONG,  Stated  Clerk. 


POWDER 

Abaohitely  Pore. 

This  powder  never  varlee.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength^ 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  tbe  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  multitude 
ot  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  fiUd 
only  in  cant.  BOYAL  BAKING  PowDKB  CO.,  106  ball  8t,  M.  T. 


United  States  National  Bank, 

(WASHINGTON  BUILDING) 

XTo.  1  BBOAS'WA?,  ITVW  TOES. 


Capital,  - 
Surplus,  - 


-  $500^000 

-  500,000 


IjyOAN  C.  HURRAY,  Presldemt. 

EVAN  G.  SHERMAN,  Cashier. 

H.  M.  HOYT,  Jr.,  Asst.  Cashlei 

Transacts  a  General  Banking  Business. 

DIRECTORS: 

LOGAN  C.  MUBBAT,  J.  W.  DBEXEL, 

CHAUNCEY  M.  DEPBW,  CTBUS  W.  FIELD, 
MORRIS  K.  JESUP,  D.  A.  LINDLEY, 

O.  B.  HICXOX.  JAMES  W.  ALEXANDKB, 

T.  W.  FEAB8ALL. 


BABYHOOD: 

Ike  Iffagazine 
FOE  MOTIFES. 

Devoted  to  tbe  Care  of  Infanta  sad  General  Nnraery 
Intemta  Subacriptlont  received  by  aU  bookaellera 
and  postmaatera,  $1  50  a  year.  Stagle  oo|>laa  16  oenta 
sold  everywhere. 

babyhood  PUBUSHINa  OOl,  6  Seekinan  si,  X.  T. 


THE  BOOK  BUYER. 


The  BEST  COMPOUND 

EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING, 

and  everything  elee,  in  Hard  or  Soft  Wa> 
ter,  without  danger  to  fabric  or  hands 
Saves  Labor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amaz- 
Ingly,  and  is  of  great  value  to  houa^eepers. 

I  Sold  by  all  Grocers— bnt  see  that  vile  Counter, 
felts  are  not  urged  upon  you.  PEARLINB 
is  the  only  safe  article,  and  always  bean 
name  of  JAMBS  PYLE,  New  York. 

The  American  Tract  Society. 

Evangelical  but  not  denominational.  Prints 
in  147  languages  in  aid  of  foreign  missions; 
grants  religious  reading  to  tlio  needy;  sends 
colporters  to  millions  in  our  highways  and 
hedges,  and  to  the  immigrants  in  Castle  Gar¬ 
den  and  elsewhere.  This  work  depends  wholly 
on  charitable  gifts.  Donations  and  legacies  are 
earnestly  solicited.  A  summary  of  the  sixty- 
first  year  mailed  free. 

O.  R.  Kingsbury,  Treasurer, 

150  Nassau  Stro<'+  New  York. 

^Nl’C  HOME  for  tbe  Winter,  or  longer.  Furnished 
4^  Cottage,  eight  rooms,  water  in  the  house.  Gardeu  plot 
and  fruit.  At  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  near  churches,  schools, 
stores,  markets,  rallmads,  and  river.  $15  per  month  till 
April.  Address  P.  O.  Box  172,  Morrlstowu,  N.  J. 

DRN.  NTRONfJ’N  REMEDIAL  INSTITUTE, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y _ For  Nervous,  Female, 

Chest,  Malarial,  and  other  chronic  diseases.  Turkish, 
Russian,  Roman.  Electro-Thermal,  and  all  baths ;  Massage, 
Vacuum  Treatment.  Swedish  Movement,  Electricity,  etc. 
Bend  for  circular. 

9nih(rtisrtnrnt(i. 

BROWN  BROTHERS  & 

69  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

But  and  Sell  Bills  of  Exchange, 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 
Countries. 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  Summary  ot  American  and  For¬ 
eign  Literature. 


Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 


new  edition 


WHAT  IS  PBESBYTEBIAN  LAW? 

(REVISED  AND  ENLARGED.) 

Containing  the  decisions  of  the  General  Assembly  to  1885. 
inclusive. 

By  Rev.  J.  A8PINWALL  HOOGK,  D.D. 
lemo.  Price,  $1.75. 

AMONG  THE  TREES  AT  ELMRIDGE. 

A  sprightly  book  for  boys  and  girls,  about  our  forest  and 
fruit  trees. 

16mo.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.$5, 

CHEBIE’S  ANSWERED  PRATER. 

Carries  the  reader  to  a  village  In  France,  and  opening  to 
him  a  form  of  life  new  and  Instructive. 

Ifimo.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1. 


ETTE  bj  Harriet  Prcs-4  R  ' 

eott  SpeBord.  tr  Send  I  IS 

in  stamps,  to  8TBAWBBIDGE  * 

gtk  Ac  .Market Sto..  PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WALTER  HARMSEN. 

A  thrilling  story  of  Reformation  days  in  tbe  Netherlands. 

16mo.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.$5. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Nnpt., 

1334  Chestnut  8t.,  Philadelphia,  Pa,, 

OB 

WAKD  k  DBUMMOHD,  116  Nastau  St.,  Hew  Tork,  N.  T. 

WASTE 

EMBROIDERY  SILK. 

Our  Factory  Ends  of  Embroidery  Bilk  are  known  far  and 
wide,  and  a.n  In  great  demand.  Price,  40  cents  per  box. 
Club  orders  of  ten  boxes  get  one  extra.  Crazy  Stitches  in 
each  package.  One  dozen  applique- flowers  and  figures, 
only  50  cents.  Send  Postal  Note. 

THE  BRAINEKD  k  ARMSTRONG  CO., 

469  Broadway,  N.  Y.  B$1  Market  $t.,  Pblla. 


RIDLEY’S 

FASHION  MAGAZINE. 

FALL  NUMBEH 

_  CONTAINS  146  PAGES  DEVOTED  TO  LITERATURE  AND 

'i  RECEIVE  A  COMMUNICATION  OF  INTEREST  AND  FASHION,  TOGETHER  WITH  A  COMPLETE  CATAIjOGUE 
IRTANCE  TO  THEM  BY  FORWARDING  THEIR  NAMES  AND  PRICE  LIST  OP  THEIR  ENTIRE  STOCK  AS  CON 
ADDRESSES  TO  US,  WITH  A  MEMORANDUM  OF  THE  TAINED  IN  THEIR 

CNT  OF  BONDS  OF  EITHER  CLASS  HELD  BY  THEM,  _  nminTlirilTO 

lY  CALLING  IN  PEBSON  AT  OUR  OFFICE.  IjLrAK  I  MlN  I  Uf 

A.  S.  HATCH  &  CO.,  WHICH  REPRESENT  EVERYTHING  NEEDED  FOR 


Holders  of  Currency  Bonds 
and 

Bonds  of  Series  B 
of  the 

CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO 
RAILWAY  COMPANY 

WILL  RECEIVE  A  COMMUNICATION  OF  INTEREST  AND 
IMPORTANCE  TO  THEM  BY  FORWARDING  THEIR  NAMES 
AND  ADDRESSES  TO  US,  WITH  A  MEMORANDUM  OF  THE 
AMOUNT  OF  BONDS  OF  EITHER  CLASS  HELD  BY  THEM, 
OR  BY  CALLING  IN  PERSON  AT  OUR  OFFICE. 


THE  MIDGE. 


Mr.  Steveneon’s  story  baa  reached  Its  twenty-seventh  thou¬ 
sand.  Paper,  25  cents ;  cloth,  $1. 

STRANGE  CASE  OF  DP.  JEKYLL  AND 
MR.  HYDE. 


A  periodical  published  on  the  first  day  of  each  month,  giv¬ 
ing  a  succinct  account  of  the  literature  of  the  day. 
Not  only  are  all  the  American  books  reviewed,  but  tbe 
London  correspondence  keeps  readers  abreast  with 
new  English  publications.  Fully  Illustrated.  Portraits 
of  well  known  authors  published  regularly.  Sample 
copy  sent  to  any  address.  Annual  subscription,  $1. 


IS'O.  S  NASSAU  STREET, 


Issued  September  1st. 


A  NEW  EDITION  OF 


^^OSPEL 

HYMNS 

CONSOLIDATED. 

WItb  Words  aid  Music. 

6^  By  tbe  use  of  smaller  type,  the  496  Songs 
have  been  condensed  Into  304  pages,  but  the 
same  order  Is  preserved  as  In  the  original  Issne, 

^0  Oe&ts  in  Tinted  Paper  Oovere. 

46  Cents  in  Boards. 

60  Oente  in  Limp  Cloth. 

Add  5  cents  each  If  ordered  by  mail. 

The  price  of  this  favorite  work  is  now  so  low  that 
it  can  be  adopted  everywhere. 

Former  editions  still  pnblisbed  at  old  prices. 

BI6L0W  &  MAIN,  I  THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 


WEAR,  ORNAMENTATION, 
ROUSE  FURNISHING. 

FOR  EITHER  WIFE,  HUSBAND,  OB  CHILD. 


LARGELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  PAGES  OF  THIS  MAGAZINE  ABE  LARGELY 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  WOODCUTS  PHOTOGRAPHED  AND 
CUT  FROM  ORIGINAL  GARMENT  OB  ARTICLE. 

THIS  IS  THE  BEST 

FASHION  MAGAZINE  AND  PRICE  LIST  PUBLISHED, 
WITHOUT  QUESTION, 

RESIDENTS  AND  NON-RESIDENTS  WILL  FIND  IT  A 
VALUABLE  BOOK  AND  GUIDE  TO  HAVE 
IN  THEIB  HOMES. 


Few  books  have  warmer  friends  than  Mr.  E.  C.  Bunner’a 
novelette.  It  is  a  story  which  is  making  and  broadening 
Its  audience  every  day.  1  vol.,  12mo.,  $1. 


NEW  TORK. 


CINCINNATI,  O. 


SUBSCEIPTIO]^  PEICE, 

60c,  PER  ANNUM. 

PUBLISHED  QUARTERLY  ON  THE  FINEST  TINTED 
PAPER. 

SINGLE  COPIES,  16c. 

ALL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  RETURNED  IF  THE  MAGAZINE 
FAILS  TO  SUBSTANTIATE  OUR  CLAIM  AS  TO  ITS  BEING 
THE  BEST  FASHION  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED. 


James  M’Creery  &  Go. 

display  this  week  a  special  shipment  of  rich 
Plush  and  Wool  Fabrics  for  the  Fall  and 
Winter  Season. 

A  very  large  stock  of  Black  Silks  in  the 
newest  and  most  approved  weaves  are  now 
on  exhibition. 

Sjiecial  notice  is  given  of  a  great  sale  in 
their  Linen  Department  Fine  Bleached 
Table  Damasks  will  be  offered  at  50  cts., 
65  cts.,  75  cts.,  85  cts.,  and  $1  per  yard; 
also  a  great  variety  of  fine  Table-cloths, 
Napkins,  Towels,  etc.,  at  a  large  discount 
from  regular  prices. 

Mail  orders  receive  prompt  attention. 


Orders  by  Mail  Accurately  Attended  To, 

EDW.  RIDLEY  &  SONS, 

309,  3U,  313  TO  321  6R1III  STBEH, 

66,  58,  60  TO  70  ALLEN  STREET, 

59,  61,  63,  65  ORCHARD  STREET,  NEW  YORE. 

PRINTINCPAYS 

^9^  ,^^^^*HowrichljrUp«yt(oowniillodcl 

PreM  to  ihowo  ta  a  handtome  lUtla 
A.  »  book,  ooDUialof  ■everal  hundred 

**proofk,’*  fh>m  toe  15,000  people  wba 
Model  Prteseff.  Buslneis  men® 

OlerfTinen.  Teaehen.  Bojs,  Glrto, 
penon*  out  of  work.^ver^hodjr  ta* 

Mm\  mmw^^TW  terested.  A  Preee  and  Ontfii  com* 

11  Iw  plete,  from  55.00  to  $10.00  and  op. 

■i  w/  Book  mailed  free.  Addrun. 


These  books  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or 
sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

CHAKLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS, 

743-745  Broadway,  New  York. 

Robert  Garter&Brothers’ 

NEW  BOOKS. 


That  t^nisset  House.  By  Jennie  M.  Drink- 
water  Conklin.  12mo.  -  -  -  -  $1  50 

UNIFORM  WITH,  AND  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOB  : 

Electa.  -  -  -  $1  50  Tessa  Wadsworth.  -  $1  50 

Fifteen.  -  -  -  1  50  Bek’s  First  Corner.  -  1  50 

Miss  Prudence.  1  50  Story  of  Hannah.  -  1  50 
Rue’s  Helps.  -  1  50  Not  Bread  Alone.  -  1  25 

Only  Ned.  -  -  1  25  Fred  and  Jeanie.  -  1  25 

Bible  Warnings.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  New¬ 
ton,  D.D.  6  Illustrations,  12mo  -  -  1  25 

My  Pearl.  A  Story  by  Alida  W.  Graves. 

12mo. . 1  25 

The  Gillettes.  By  the  author  of  “Win  and 
Wear.”  16mo. 

1.  Dick  the  Captain . 75 

2.  Nan  the  Missionary . 75 

3.  Jack  who  Persevered  -----  75 

4.  Bert  the  Enterprising  ...  75 

The  Slave  Girl  of  Pompeii.  Holt.  -  -  60 

Madge  Hardwicke.  Giberne.  -  -  -  1  00 

Storm  Signals.  New  Sermons.  Spurgeon.  1  00 
My  Sermon  Notes.  111.  Matthew  to  Acts. 

By  Spurgeon. . 1  00 

All  of  Grace.  By  Spurgeon.  ...  50 

Hodge  on  Romans.  8vo.  New  Edition.  -  3  00 
Dr.  Hanna’s  Life  of  Christ.  New  edition. 

3  Volumes.  -  - . 300 

Fraser’s  Synoptical  Lectures  on  the  Books 
of  the  Bible.  3  Volumes.  -  -  .  4  50 


ROBERT  CARTER  &  BROTHERS, 

530  Broadway^  Xew  York. 

Any  of  the  above  sent  by  mall,  postage  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  the  price. 

RECENT  ISSUES 


BBfliDWAI  AHD  lltli  ST.,  MEW  YORK. 

(jREAT  SPECIAL  SALE.  schools  and  colleges. 

RAniiFT  IN^ITIITP  Young  Ladies  and  children, 

A  I  %  ■v  n*^ HiOIIUIt  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.  A  thorough 

#  ’  yy  I  3  I  J  1^  ^  ^  I  '  8e*ur**b*r  16*^”****^  Home  School.  Twelfth  year  begin# 

-AjL  JL  V -L.  -J  .  ij  JL  k^a  _ MIs's  HARRIET  STUART  BAQUET,  PbIKCIPAL, 

_  -  _  _  _  collegiate  school. 

ROYAL  W^ILTONSe  [founded  a.  D.1820.] 

1%1  MadUon  Avenue,  Central  Park,  New  York. 

OUR  OWN  DIRECT  IMPORTATION.  HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

an  invoice  of  rare  novelties  in  exclusive  De®aftr.n“‘’GyrnSlum.' 

DESIGNS  JUST  RECEIVED.  appointments.  The  671  h  school  year  begins  Wednesday, 

Sept.  22d,  1886,  Circulars  sent  on  application. 

PRICES  EXCEEDINGLY  LOW. - 

llice  F  i  If  nilFC  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR 
fN  ml55  Ci  Li  KUUCwi  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREfv 
JjlJ  JJ  Y  K  K  U  Do  JU  JjO.  esth  street.  New  Vork. 

J-iKJe  _ Afternoon  Claszes  for  Adults. 

500  DIFFERENT  STYLES  BEST  5.FBAMES,  AT  ABOUT  Chishoim’S  SchOOl  fOF  GlrlS, 

THE  PRICE  OF  AN  ORDINARY  TAPESTRY.  HAST  65tb  8TKIBBT. 

Il^GRAIN  CARPETS. 

1000  PIECES  BEST  ALL-WOOL  EXTRA  SUPERS  AT  LESS 
THAN  manufacturer’s  COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

UPHOLSTERY. 

50  PIECES  SILK  BROCATELLES,  $3.50  PER  YARD. 

100  PIECES  SILK  TAPESTRIES,  $1.25  PER  YARD. 

300  PIECES  SILK  AND  MOHAIR  PLUSHES,  $1.50  YARD. 

200  PAIRS  JUTE  VELOUR  CURTAINS,  $25  ;  WORTH 
$35  PER  PAIR. 

1000  PAIRS  CHENILLE  CURTAINS,  $12;  WORTH 
$15  PER  PAIR. 

500  PAIRS  RAW  SILK  CURTAINS,  $3;  WORTH 
$4  PER  PAIR. 

WINDOW  SHADES  [A  SPECIALTY]. 

SHEPPARD  KNAPP&CO. 

SIXTH  AVEXIJE  AXD  13TH  STREET, 

NEW  YOEK. 

UPHOLSTEJIY  GOODS. 

Retail 
Departoent 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

Are  now  prepared  to  offer  their  new 
Importations  in 


Suitable  for 


CURTAINS, 
PORTIERES,  and 
AUALL  HANGINGS. 

They  would  also  call  attention  to  their 
assortment  of  fine 

BROCATELLES, 

which  for  beauty  of  design  and  rich¬ 
ness  of  coloring  cannot  be  excelled. 

Special  designs  and  estimates  furnish¬ 
ed  if  desired. 

Broadway,  18th  &  19tli  Streets, 

NEW  YORK 


HISS  E.  ELIZABETH  DANA’S 

BOARDIXfi  AND  DAY  SCHOOL. 

FOR  YOUNO  laAOlES  AND  CHILORSN 
Morrlstoivn,  New  Jeruejr, 

Re-opens  Sept.  22d.  Grounds  and  buildings  attractive. 
Highest  standard  In  English  and  Classical  Studies.  Supe¬ 
rior  advantogee  In  Art  and  Music.  Resident  French  and 
German  Teachers.  Terms :  Board  and  Tuition  In  English 
and  French,  $»0O.  Circulars  on  application. 

UPSON  SEMINARY,  up  In  the  hills  of  Litchfield  County. 

Home  School  for  Bc^s.  Number  limited.  Keeps  them 
all  the  year  round.  Fite  for  College  or  Business.  Pleasant 
home  for  good  boys.  Beferences;  Resident  ^rter,  Yale 
College;  Bev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.B.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Jared 
Reid,  Jr.,  "  N.  Y.  Evangelist,”  New  York  city.  For  other 
references  or  information,  inquire  of 
_ Bev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal,  New  Preston,  Ct. 

The  Misses  Ely’s  Scheel  for  Girls, 

418  Clinton  Street,  Srooklyn,  IT.  T. 

Offers  opportunity  for  thorough  study  and  the  advantages 
of  a  well  ordered  home  life.  Special  facilities  for  Music 
and  Art. 

REFERENCES ; 

Bev.  B.  S.  STOHBS,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Bev.  HOWARD  CROSBY,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Bev.  HENRY  M.  FIELD,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Bev.  JOHN  HALL,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  M.  TAYLOR,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Rev.  JOSEPH  T.  DUBYEA,  D.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CUBURBAN  SEMINARY,  t67th  Sirmt  and  Boston  Ave.,  New  York. 
U  Reopens  Sept.  15.  Beautiful  situation;  large  grounds; 
city  and  country  advantages.  Mrs.  Edwin  Johwson,  Prln. 

FLUSHING  INSTITUTE, 

FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOB  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS. 
Opens  Wednesday,  Sept.  16th.  Address 
_ _ _ E.  A.  FAIRCHILD, 

MR8.  WIL.L.IAMB8 

jae  West  39th  8t.,  New  York) 

FRENCH  AND  ENGUSH  BOARDING  AND  DAY 
SCHOOL  FOB  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  LITTLE  GIRIH,  Be- 
opens  Sept,  30. _ 

RIVEKYIEW  ACADEllfY. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

Prepares  for  College  and  the  Government  Academies,  for 
Business  and  Social  relations.  Thorongh  Mllltarw 
ImstroctloM.  Springfield  Cadet  Rides. 
_ B18BEE  k  AMEN.  Principals. 

MI.SS  J.  F.  WREAKS’  (959  Madison  Ivenne, 

New  York)  BOARDING  ANDDAY  8CHOOI.  FOR 
OIRL8,  Reopens  Sept.  27th.  Also  KINDERGARTEN. 

WILLISTINB  HALL.  —  Nyack-on-the-Hodson. 

A  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES.  Patronage 
unexceptionable.  Address  Misses  J.  A.  k  J.  KEMPSHALL. 

INGHAM  UNIVERSITY, 

LEROY,  N.  Y.  For  Young  Ladles.  Academic  and  Oollego 
Courses.  Superior  facilities  for  Music  aud  Art.  Best  In¬ 
structors.  Excellent  home  Infiuenoes.  For  oataloguee, 
address _ Rev.  W.  W,  TOTHEBOH,  A.M, 

Wells  College  for  Young  Ladies. 

aurora,  CAYUGA  LAKE,  tt.  Y. 

FULL  OOLLBOIaTE  Course  of  Study.  Superior  facilities 
for  MUSIC  and  ART.  Location  uusurpossed  for  beauty  and 
bealthfulness.  Session  begins  Sept.  15,  1.S86.  Send  for 
catalogue.  £.  M.  FRISBEV,  D.D.,  PresidSnt. 

Mine.  (IIOVANNINI. 

For  twelve  years  head  of  the  Music  department  of  Mrs. 
LIFE’S  SEMINARY,  Rye,  N.  Y.,  has  opened  a 

Priiate  and  Select  Home  for  Young  Ladles, 

103  East  61st  Street,  New  Verk. 

’The  number  is  limited  to  twelve,  and  tbe  terms  are  very 
moderate — $600  per  year.  Including  Board  and  Tuition  In 
Music,  Languages,  and  Art.  French  and  Italian  spoken  In 
the  family.  Highest  toetlmonlals. 

PliEPAliATOKY  80HOOL 

FOS  LZBZaS  VZrZVZBSZTT, 

Betklehem,  Pa. 

Tonng  men  are  prepared  for  Lehigh  University,  OM  ot 
the  most  excellent  technical  and  classical  Institutions  of 
tbe  country,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  Its  founder 
(Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  Is  entirely  tree  to  all.  For  pMtto. 
ulars  apply  to  W.  ULRICH,  PrlnelpaL 

Extra  Sununer  sesaloa  July  let— special  preparation  for 
Fall  examination  of  Lehigh  University. 

PENNSYLVANIA  SIammIi 

CHESTER.  26tb  year  opens  Sept.  IS.  Costly  Baildlags. 

A  MILITARY  C«LLE4iE. 

Civil  Eagtaeerlag,  Cbemlstry,  Classics,  English. 

Col.  THSO.  HYATT,  President. 
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THE  OLD  SPRIKO-STBEET  CHUBCH.— II. 

By  Ber.  A.  W.  Halwr. 

Dr.  Patton  was  not  as  efficient  in  pastoral  work 
as  Dr.  Ludlow,  but  he  was  the  most  scholarly 
man  who  has  ever  occupied  this  pulpit,  and  he 
has  a  worthy  representative  in  his  learned  son, 
Bev.  W.  W.  Patton,  D.D.,  President  of  Howard 
University,  Washington,  D.  C.  In  Dr.  Patton’s  day 
there  was  a  strong  anti-slavery  society  connected 
with  the  church,  and  it  was  in  the  second  year  of 
his  ministry,  in  the  year  1838,  that  the  Youths 
Missionary  Society  was  organized  “to  interest  the 

South  of  the  congregation  in  the  cause  of  Home 
lissions.”  This  Society  has  raised  over  $25,000  in 
the  course  of  its  nearly  half  century  of  existence, 
and  it  is  still  one  of  the  prominent  agencies  in  our 
Sunday-school  work.  The  church  lost  somewhat 
of  Its  spiritual  life  during  the  later  years  of  Dr. 
Patton's  ministry.  The  agitation  of  the  debt  ques¬ 
tion  probably  interfered  with  the  religious  work, 
for  only  a  few  were  received  at  each  communion 
season;  the  prayer-meetings  were  cold  and  dull, 
and  shortly  after  Dr.  Patton’s  removal,  the  Session 
appointed  a  day  of  prayer  “  in  view  of  the  com¬ 
parative  unfruitfulness  of  this  vine.”  There  was 
some  difficulty  experienced  in  securing  a  new  pas¬ 
tor.  In  January,  1848,  the  Bev.  Henry  Kendall 
was  asked  to  take  charge  of  the  church,  but  he  de¬ 
clined. 

Three  months  later,  the  Bev.  Alfred  E.  Campbell, 
D.D.,  of  Cooperstown,  New  York,  received  and  ac- 
cepteJd  the  call  tendered  him  by  the  church.  The 
pastor-elect  entered  at  once  upon  his  duties,  but 
was  not  r^ularly  installed  until  Sept.  17tb,  1848. 
Dr.  Campbell  was  a  man  of  large  frame,  stout  and 
strong,  a  good  deer-stalker  and  trout-fisher,  which 
may  account  for  the  fact  tnat  unlike  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  he  was  never  obliged  to  ask  for  a .  long  leave 
of  absence  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  was  deeply 
Interested  in  his  work,  and  warmly  attaclied  to  the 
people;  he  was  a  fair  preacher,  a  faithful  pastor, 
and  did  good  substantial  work  for  tliis  Zion.  No 
great  events  mark  his  ministry.  There  was  a  work 
of  grace  in  1852,  and  another  in  1857,  through  which 
many  were  brought  into  the  fold,  ^me  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  members  were  added  during  his 
ministry  of  nine  years.  He  had  a  large  congrega¬ 
tion,  a  membership  of  nearly  seven  hundred,  and 
a  body  of  as  faithful  workers  as  the  church  hM 
ever  known ;  such  men  as  John  Endicott,  who  in 
1849  was  elected  clerk  of  the  Session,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  twenty-six  years  without  miss¬ 
ing  a  half-dozen  meetings  in  the  entire  period. 
The  Bev.  Wilson  Phraner,  D.D.,  for  many  years 
the  beloved  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Sing  Sing,  and  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Eddy,  D.D.,  now  a 
missionaiy  in  Syria,  were  actively  engaged  in  the 
Sunday-school  work  at  this  time.  In  fact  the 
church  had  a  host  of  efficient  men  and  women. 
There  were  two  Sunday-schools  (numbered  respec¬ 
tively  58  and  88  of  the  Sunday-school  Union),  one 
held  in  the  Sunday-school  room,  the  other  in  the 
lecture-room.  In  1850  the  Spring-street  Educa¬ 
tional  Society  was  organized  “  to  assist  young  men 
preparing  for  the  ministry.”  There  are  now  men 
preaching  the  Gospel  in  various  parts  of  the  land, 
who  during  their  college  and  seminary  course, 
were  aided  by  this  Socieiy.  The  church  was  thor¬ 
oughly  repaired  while  Dr.  Campbell  was  here,  and 
among  the  improvements  was  a  new  bell.  Spring- 
street  has  always  had  a  bell.  The  first  bell 
was  put  in  in  1812,  a  year  after  the  church 
was  built.  Two  years  ago,  bell  number  two  was 
taken  down  after  thirty-three  years  of  service,  and 
the  one  which  called  you  to  service  this  morning, 
took  its  place.  The  bell  has  helped  to  give  the 
church  the  prominence  which  it  has  ever  maintain¬ 
ed  in  the  community.  In  many  respects  the  minis¬ 
try  of  Dr.  Campbell  was  a  delightful  one.  Like 
Paul,  he  might  wish  all  pastois  “  to  be  as  he  was, 
except  these  bonds.”  But  this  was  a  large  excep¬ 
tion.  'The  financial  question  was  prominent  all 
through  his  ministry.  The  debt  did  not  decrease. 
In  1852  Dr.  Cox  returned  and  preached  a  rousing 
sermon,  and  raised  $1100  for  the  church.  The 
Board  of  Trustees,  a  most  patient  set  of  men,  spent 
their  spare  time  in  making  and  renewing  notes  to 
keep  the  church  going.  In  1855,  when  the  deficien¬ 
cy  for  the  year  was  over  $1000,  a  proposition  was 
made  to  sell  the  church,  but  better  counsels  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  a  subscription  list  was  started,  and 
$631  was  raised  at  once.  But  these  spasmodic  ef¬ 
forts  were  of  little  avail;  next  year  found  the 
finances  in  no  better  condition,  and  in  1857  the  out¬ 
look  was  by  no  means  hopeful.  In  this  year,  March, 
1857,  a  committee  was  appointed  “to  wait  upon  the 
officers  of  the  Duane-street  Methodist  Church,  and 
the  officers  of  the  Thirteenth-street  Presbyterian 
Church,  to  ascertain  what  they  will  offer  for  Spring- 
street  Church  property.”  These  were  dark  days 
for  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  Dr.  Campbell  re¬ 
signed  September  2l8t,  1857,  to  take  the  position  of 
Swretary  of  the  “  American  and  Foreign  Christian 
Union.” 

1867  was  as  black  a  year  for  the  church  as  for 
the  community.  The  membership  had  diminished 
as  rapidly  as  the  debt  increased.  Still,  there  were 
good  men  to  carry  forward  the  work  of  the  church. 
The  Bev.  S.  P.  Leeds,  who  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years  has  been  pastor  of  the  College  Church  at 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  (Dartmouth  College)  supplied  the 
pulpit  at  this  time,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
people.  The  Rev.  Zachariah  Eddy  was  unanimous¬ 
ly  called  to  the  church  in  September,  1858,  but  ho 
decUned.  The  church  also  recalled  Dr.  Cox,  but 
he  refused  to  return  to  his  old  battle  ground. 
During  this  interregnum,  when  there  was  no  cap¬ 
tain  to  this  militant  church,  some  excellent  fight¬ 
ing  was  done. '  A  good  German  who  kept  a  store 
in  King  street — groceries  in  front  and  liquors  in 
the  rear — was  one  day  induced  to  attend  the 
church.  He  was  converted  through  and  through, 
even  to  the  back  part  of  his  store,  for  he  went 
home  and  emptied  into  the  gutter  every  drop  of 
the  vile  stuff,  saying  “that  a  man  cannot  serve 
God  and  the  devil  too.”  He  is  now  an  elder  in  one 
of  the  uptown  Presbyterian  churches.  The  Bev. 
Luther  Halsey  Van  Doren  of  Paducah,  Ky.,  was 
the  next  settl^  pastor  of  the  church.  His  term 
dates  from  Nov.  24th,  1858,  to  Nov.  28th,  1859. 
The  Rev.  Robert  Davidson,  D.D.,  was  requested 
to  act  as  stated  supply  on  Dec.  4th,  1859,  and  he 
continued  in  this  capacity  till  March  26th,  1862. 
This  was  the  day  of  east  winds.  The  statistical 
report  presented  to  the  Presbytery  in  1860,  show¬ 
ed  a  membership  on  the  books  of  three  hundred 
and  seventy-one  (the  actual  number  was  much 
less),  while  only  four  had  been  added  during  the 
year.  A  wet  blanket  of  a  mortgage  rested  on  the 
church,  a  debt  of  some  $16,000  dampened  the  ar¬ 
dor  of  the  most  enthusiastic,  the  attendance  at  the 
services  had  dwindled  to  fifty  or  sixty,  the  salary 
of  the  stated  supply,  though  small,  was  in  arrears, 
while  many  of  the  best  sons  of  Spring-street,  in 
ob^ience  to  their  country’s  call,  had  shouldered 
the  musket  and  gone  forth  to  defend  the  old  fiag. 
The  clouds  were  gathering.  A  committee  from 
the  Broome-street  Church  met  with  a  committee 
from  this  church  and  discussed  the  feasibility  of 
uniting  the  two  churches,  but  no  union  was  effect¬ 
ed.  At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  various  Boards  of 
the  church,  it  was  resolved  to  lay  the  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  before  Presbj-tery. 

A  committee  from  Presbytery  advised  them  to 
make  some  arrangements  with  their  near  neigh¬ 
bor,  the  Thirteenth-street  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  advice  was  followed.  It  was  the  old  story  of 
the  lion  and  the  lamb  lying  down  together,  with 
the  lamb  inside  the  lion.  A  few  sentences  will 
give  the  main  facts  in  the  case.  The  trustees  of 
Spring-street  were  greatly  in  need  of  funds.  On 
condition  of  the  Thirteenth-street  Church  loaning 
them  a  certain  amount  of  money,  our  trustees 
agreed  to  pass  over  the  deeds  of  the  church  prop¬ 
erty  as  security,  which  were  to  be  returned  os  soon 
as  the  funds  Arrowed  were  repaid.  The  trustees 
of  the  Thirteenth-street  Church  paid  a  portion  of 
the  sum  agreed,  and  assumed  payment  of  the 
mortgage  and  floating  debt.  Meanwhile  an  effort 
had  been  made  to  i^se  money  sufficient  to  pay 
back  the  loan,  with  interest,  to  our  sister  church. 
But  when  this  was  done,  the  Thirteenth-street 
Church  refused  to  give  up  the  deeds  unless  a  bonus 
of  $5000  was  given  them.  The  fight  was  long  and 
bitter.  They  had  the  deeds,  and  they  threatened 
to  sell  the  property.  The  threat  was  not  an  idle 
one.  The  Journal  of  Commerce  of  April  21,  1863, 
announced  that  “the  Duane-street  Church  will 
soon  move  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Spring 
street,”  a  bill  of  sale  was  put  on  the  church,  and 
though  an  ardent  young  Spring-streeter  tore  It 
down,  yet  the  older  heads  in  the  church  knew  that 
the  uptown  church  had  a  right  to  sell  the  property 
— they  held  the  deed.  The  conservative  men  in 
the  congregation  advised  yielding  to  the  claim, 
though  unjustly  made,  on  the  ground  that  in  no 
other  way  could  we  save  the  church,  since  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Thirteenth-street  Chureh  had  said 
that  “the  day  of  grace  for  Spring-street  was  over.” 
One  afternoon  Mr.  Gardner  8.  Chapin,  Mr.  Mat¬ 
thias  Clark,  and  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Pierson,  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  met  in  the  Union  Dime 
Savings  Bank  to  sign  the  paper  giving  the  requir¬ 
ed  bonus.  Mr.  Pierson,  the  President  of  the 
Board,  refused  to  sign  the  paper.  “I  will  resign, 
but  never  will  I  consent  to  such  Injustice,”  said  he. 
Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.  Daniel  B.  Pierson 
stood  then  in  the  breach  and  saved  this  church. 
Mr.  Pierson  is  with  us  to-day;  for  fifty-four  years 
he  has  been  a  most  faithful  friend  and  consistent 
member  of  old  Spring  street  Church,  and  the  pray¬ 
er  of  us  all  is  that  heaven’s  richest  benison  may 
rest  on  his  hoary  head.  Mr.  Chapin  and  Mr.  Clark 
wore  stung  by  Mr.  Pierson's  strong  words  and  firm 
attitude,  and  they  resolved  to  clear  the  debt  of  the 
church,  and  no  men  ever  worked  with  more  enthu¬ 
siasm  er  better  success.  In  the  course  of  a  year 
the  Thirteimth-street  Church  returned  the 
without  the  bonus,  and  harmony  was  restored  be¬ 
tween  the  two  churches.  But  a  herculean  task 


was  before  these  devoted  brethren.  How  did  they 
accomplish  it  ?  Let  me  tell  you  the  most  fascin¬ 
ating  story  in  our  church’s  history. 

Long  years  before  this.  Dr.  Ludlow  had  said 
that  the  power  behind  the  throne  in  Spring-street 
was  the  praying  mothers ;  this  has  ever  been  true, 
and  was  exemplified  at  this  period  of  our  history. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  1862,  two  .young  men,  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  church,  Mr.  James  Yearance  and  Mr. 
C.  Wright,  called  on  an  old  colored  woman  who 
lived  in  a  basement  in  Van  Dam  street.  Her  name 
was  Nancy  Henry,  but  she  was  familiarly  known 
as  Aunt  Nancy.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Greene- 
street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  like  Me- 
phibosheth,  being  lame  in  her  feet,  was  prevented 
from  going  a  long  distance  to  church,  and  for  over 
twenty  years  she  had  been  a  regular  attendant, 
when  health  permitted,  at  Spring-street  Church, 
sitting,  I  suppose,  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
gallery,  according  to  orders.  Prayer-meetings  had 
been  held  at  her  house  from  time  to  time  during 
all  these  years,  and  it  is  said  that  not  less  than 
four  great  revivals  could  be  traced  directly  to  the 
infiuence  of  these  meetings.  These  two  young 
men  asked  her  on  this  New  Year’s  morning  if  she 
would  like  to  have  meetings  again  at  lier  house. 
She  replied  “  I’d  think  I  was  in  heaven.”  That 
week  the  first  meeting  was  held,  attended  by  six 
young  men.  Week  after  week  the  young  men  from  ! 
Spring-street  Church  met  in  this  humble  abode. 
God  met  with  them — one  and  another  found  Christ 
— over  forty  conversions  being  reported  in  a  few 
weeks.  On  March  16,  the  last  meeting  was  held 
in  the  basement,  as  Aunt  Nancy  was  then  taken  to 
one  of  the  Old  Ladies  Homes.  But  the  meetings 
went  on ;  for  awhile  they  were  held  In  the  house 
of  Mr.  James  Ford,  the  sexton,  and  afterwards  in 
the  lecture-room  of  the  church.  Even  the  lecture- 
room  was  hardly  large  enough  to  hold  the  crowds 
that  attended  these  meetings  every  Sunday  night. 
The  whole  spiritual  life  of  the  church  centered  and 
crystallized  around  this  meeting.  A  new  heart 
was  put  into  the  discouraged  people  by  the  devo¬ 
tion,  the  earnestness,  the  intrepid  piety  aroused 
and  sustained  in  these  meetings.  It  was  owing  to 
the  interest  created  in  this  young  people’s  meeting, 
that  the  idea  of  paying  the  debt  and  saving  the 
church  was  suggested ;  it  was  largely  due  to  this 
meeting  that  the  Rev.  James  D.  Wilson,  a  young 
licentiate  from  Union  Seminary,  was  induced  to 
consider  a  call  from  this  church.  Mr.  Wilson  came 
to  thechurcli  as  stated  supply.  Sept.  7,  1862.  When 
he  was  lulled  to  the  pastorate  some  time  after, 
the  Presbytery  advised  him  to  seek  some  other 
field,  as  they  thought  Spring-street  Church  would 
certainly  go  down ;  but  Sir.  Wilson  put  his  faith  in 
the  young  people’s  meeting  and  accepted  the  call. 
Gardner  S.  Chapin  says  that  time  and  again  in  his 
efforts  to  raise  money  to  pay  tiie  debt  of  the 
church,  he  would  bring  the  party  from  whom  he 
was  seeking  a  subscription  to  tlie  young  people’s 
meeting ;  one  sight  was  enough ;  the  money  was 
forthcoming.  This  meeting  was  the  lever  that 
lifted  the  burden  of  the  debt  and  gav’e  the  church 
a  new  lease  of  life.  A  word  as  to  its  after  history. 
For  thirteen  years  every  Sunday  night  this  meet¬ 
ing  w’as  continued,  the  average  attendance  being 
nearly  if  not  quite  five  hundred.  Hundreds  were 
converted  at  these  gatherings,  sixty-eight  being 
reported  as  the  result  of  a  single  year’s  work.  It 
was  said  to  be  the  most  interesting  prayer-meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York.  It  was  the  parent  of  several 
other  meetings.  The  young  men  from  this  meet¬ 
ing  started  a  similar  meeting  in  the  West  Twen¬ 
ty-third-street  Church,  Dr.  E.  N.  White  pastor,  in 
the  Reformed  Church  under  the  pastoral  charge  of 
Rev.  H.  D.  Ganse,  and  also  in  the  Reformed 
Church  in  Thirty- fourth  street,  west  of  Eighth 
avenue,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Peter  Stryker. 
Eternity  alone  will  reveal  the  results  of  the  work 
begun  in  the  old  colored  w'oman’s  home. 

Dr.  Wilson  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  church 
in  July,  1863.  It  required  no  little  courage  on  the 
part  of  a  young,  inexperienced  seminary  student 
to  take  charge  of  the  church  at  that  time.  The 
most  sanguine  friends  of  Spring-street  were  trem¬ 
bling  for  the  safety  of  the  old  church.  The  New 
Yobk  Evangelist,  ever  a  warm  friend  of  this 
Zion,  under  date  of  April  1,  1863,  in  speaking  of 
the  possibilities  of  giving  up  the  church,  says : 

“  It  would  be  greatly  to  the  discredit  of  Presbyte¬ 
rianism  and  more  to  Christianity  to  give  up  a  part 
of  the  city  once  so  largely  possessed.”  The  situa¬ 
tion  was  critical.  This  young  preacher,  fired  with 
the  spirit  of  his  Divine  Master,  and  animated  with 
a  single  purpose  to  save  immortal  souls,  entered 
upon  his  work.  He  at  once  won  to  his  side  a  large 
number  of  young  men.  Ho  gathered  about  him  as 
devout  a  band  of  young  Christian  soldiers  as  ever 
fought  under  any  captain  in  the  army  of  the  Lord. 
His  kindly  manner,  his  straightforward,  honest 
preaching,  and  his  own  intense  spirituality  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  the  entire  church.  An  in¬ 
creased  interest  was  shown  in  every  branch  of  the 
work,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  his  minis¬ 
try,  ninety-nine  had  been  added  to  the  roll  of  mem¬ 
bers.  Dr.  Wilson  was  a  very  wise  man.  He  would 
sit  silent  in  the  young  people’s  meeting  till  the 
close,  and  then  in  a  few  striking  sentences,  gather 
up  all  the  best  thought  of  the  meeting  and  send  it 
home.  In  all  the  public  and  private  acts  of  his 
ministry,  he  was  eminently  prudent  and  judicious. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  brethren,  who  with 
them  were  engaged  in  clearing  off  the  debt,  found 
in  him  a  most  worthy  leader.  He  was  untiring  in 
his  exertions  both  in  arousing  the  people  to  a  sense 
of  their  duty  in  this  matter,  and  in  securing  con¬ 
tributions  from  friends  outside  of  the  church.  On 
Feb.  6,  1867,  by  the  united  efforts  of  pastor  and 
people,  and  liy  the  generous  gifts  of  kind  friends 
like  Win.  E.  Dodge,  Apollos  R.  Wetmore,  Thomas 
Denny  jr.,  John  H.  Sprague,  Francis  P.  Schoales, 
and  many  others,  the  entire  indebtedness  was 
wiped  out,  the  last  $500  being  given  by  the  W est 
Presbyterian  Church  through  Mr.  A.  D.  F.  Ran¬ 
dolph,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  history.  Spring- 
street  Church  was  out  of  debt. 

All  honor  to  the  devoted  pastor  and  his  no  less 
devoted  workers,  men  like  Matthias  Clark,  John' 
Endicott,  Gardner  S.  Chapin,  Daniel  B.  Pierson, 
and  a  long  list  of  worthy  names,  who  aided  in  this 
gran£  work.  You  are  not  to  conclude,  however, 
that  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  church  suffered 
while  this  temporal  matter  was  being  pushed  so 
vigorously.  Not  at  all.  During  Dr.  Wilson’s  min¬ 
istry,  over  four  hundred  united  with  the  church. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  Mr.  John  Anderson, 
one  of  the  elders,  was  regularly  employed  as  a 
missionary  for  the  church.  “  He  carried 
Word  of  Life  into  the  homes  of  thousands,  estab¬ 
lished  cottage  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the 
field,  held  street  services  during  the  Summer 
months,  brought  hundreds  of  scholars  into  our 
Sunday-school,  and  many  poor  sinners  to  the  foot 
of  the  Cross.”  It  was  also  at  this  time  that  the 
young  men’s  meeting  was  started.  This  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1863,  reorganized  in  1868  by  Mr.  Chas. 
E.  Heirlng  and  Mr.  John  Thalimer,  as  a  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  with  a  meeting  evpy 
Tuesday  evening.  This  Tuesday  evening  meeting 
has  been  for  years  a  part  of  our  church  life.  At 
times  the  attendance  was  very  small ;  night  after 
night  Mr.  James  Keay,  our  worthy  sexton,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Crane,  an  ardent  Spring-streeter,  were  the 
only  ones  present;  but  they  continued  the  meet¬ 
ing  each  Tuesday  night  until  the  old  bell  in  the 
fire-tower  told  them  it  was  nine  o’clock.  They 
were  only  two,  but  they  claimed  the  promise;  the 
blessing  came.  For  years  this  j’oung  men’s  meet¬ 
ing  has  been  a  training-school  for  our  Christian 
young  men,  and  Is  now  in  a  nourishing  condition 
under  the  efficient  leadership  of  Mr.  Thomas 
McClintock. 

Dr.  Wilson  resigned  his  position  Jan.  1,  1869.  In 
the  six  and  a  quarter  years  of  his  ministry,  the 
church  had  undergone  a  complete  transformation ; 
the  building  liad  been  thoroughly  repaired  and 
renovated,  a  new  organ  (the  present  one)  placed  in 
the  gallerj’,  the  debt  blotted  out,  large  additions 
made  to  the  membership,  the  congregations  at  the 
morning  and  evening  serNices  increased,  and  the 
future  was  full  of  hope.  .\t  the  meeting  held  to 
release  Dr.  Wilson,  a  resolution  was  passed  “to 
the  effect  that,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  feel 
that  there  is  no  cause  for  this  movement  on  the 
part  of  our  pastor  away  from  us,  everything  in 
our  relations  with  him  being  of  the  most  friendly 
and  satisfactory  character.”  James  D.  Wilson  car¬ 
ried  with  him  to  his  new  field  of  labor  the  best 
wishes  and  prayers  of  all  his  people,  and  every 
friend  of  old  Spring-street  must  ever  be  grateful 
to  him  for  what  he  did  as  pastor  of  this  church. 
But  I  am  writing  history,  not  eulogy,  and  candor 
compels  me  to  state  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  the 
closing  years  of  his  ministry.  In  February,  1867, 
the  debt  was  cleared ;  at  the  congregational  meet¬ 
ing  in  April  there  was  a  small  deficiency ;  in  1868, 
at  the  annual  meeting,  deficiency  a  little  larger. 
It  was  only  a  little  cloud,  not  larger  than  a  man’s 
hand,  but  it  was  a  deficiency.  The  expenses  were 
more  than  the  receipts.  Dr.  Wilson  left  Jan.  1, 
1869 ;  in  this  very  year  the  deficiency  was  so  large 
that  once  more  this  church  assumed  the  old  rdle 
of  the  man  in  the  parable,  and  sat  at  the  rich  man’s 
gate  with  an  extended  palm.  Mr.  William  E. 
Dodge  in  this  year  again  becomes  a  contributor  to 
the  r^ular  expenses  of  this  church,  and  for  years 
and  years  we  go  to  outside  friends  for  money  to 
pay  our  running  expenses,  and  I  know  not  which 
to  admire  most,  the  generosity  of  the  donors,  or 
the  assurance  of  the  donated.  The  trouble  was 
that,  back  in  Dr.  Wilson’s  day  they  failed  to  de¬ 
velop  in  the  church  the  grace  of  systematic  benefi¬ 
cence.  With  no  debt,  with  a  large  congregation, 
with  a  fair  number  of  wealthy  men,  and  a  large 
number  of  men  in  comfortable  circumstances,  the 
churah  failed  to  impress  upon  each  one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  the  duty  of  r^ular,  liberal,  and  systematic 
giving  to  the  support  of  worship  in  the  Lord’s 
nouse.  The  evil  effect  of  this  course  is  shown  in 
the  subsequent  years  of  the  church’s  history. 


In  May,  1871,  the  treasurer  reports  a  deficiency 
of  $3000.  The  various  Boards  of  the  church  held  a 
meeting  to  consider  the  matter,  and  issu^  a  cir¬ 
cular  to  the  congregation,  urging  upon  every  at¬ 
tendant  on  the  services  of  the  church  “  to  give 
something  at  regular  times  and  short  intervals  to 
the  support  of  the  church,”  and  that  “we  ought 
to  sustain  the  church  ourselves  without  applying 
to  outside  friends  every  year  to  help  make  up  the 
deficiency.”  This  was  the  germ  of  our  present 
admirable  envelope  system  of  weekly  contribu¬ 
tions.  It  took  several  years  to  perfect  the  details 
of  the  system,  and  to  arouse  the  people  to  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  its  merits,  but  it  was  the  best  plan 
ever  proposed,  and  ought  to  have  been  adopted 
years  before. 

This  was  one  of  the  many  substantial  blessings 
whlch^the  church  received  during  the  pastorate  of 
Dr.  William  Aikman.  Dr.  Aikman  was  called  to 
the  church  shortly  after  Dr.  Wilson  left,  Jan.  25, 
1869.  He  was  installed  March  3.  He  came  from 
Wilmington,  Del.,  but  was  a  native  of  this  city. 
His  work  was  different  from  his  predecessor.  The 
old  prophet  says  “  Enlarge  the  place  of  thy  tent 
and  let  them  stretch  forth  the  curtains  of  thine 
habitation;  spare  not,  lengthen  thy  cords  and 
strengthen  thy  stakes.” 

Dr.  Wilson  enlarged  the  tent  and  lengthened  the 
cords,  but  Dr.  Aikman  strengthened  the  stakes. 
His  was  a  work  of  building  up  rather  than  build¬ 
ing  out.  Dr.  Wilson  cut  down  the  trees  and  rear¬ 
ed  the  house ;  Dr.  Aikman  beautified  and  adorned 
it.  Not  merely  did  he  preach  a  series  of  sermons 
on  the  family  life,  which  the  papers  spoke  of  “  as 
full  of  the  eloquence  of  good  sense,  and  no  less 
artistic  than  theological,”  but  he  left  upon  the 
families  of  this  church,  an  impress 
that  remains  to  this  day.  He  preached  and  prac- 
religion.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
Old  School,  urbane  and  courteous  in  manner,  refin¬ 
ed  and  scholarly  in  address,  chaste  and  felicitous 
in  expression.  His  sermons  were  models  in  style, 
so  plain  that  even  old  Mrs.  Jackson,  one 
of  the  gallery  saints,  whom  wo  laid  away  not  long 
ago,  whose  early  education  had  been  very  limited, 
used  to  speak  of  Dr.  Aikman’s  sermons  with  the 
keenest  delight.  With  all  his  culture  he  had  no 
caste.  His  warmest  friends  in  the  church  were 
the  colored  people.  Of  Aunt  Sarah  Cornell,  an 
old  colored  saint,  who  is  said  to  have  prayed  more 
for  Spring-street  Church  than  anj'  other  person  in 
it.  Dr.  Aikman  wrote :  “  The  city  Is  poorer  and 
weaker  since  she  has  gone.  A  thousand  of  the 
rich  and  lofty  that  we  can  think  of  could  be  better 
spared  than  this  woman  of  love  and  faith.  The 
saddest  bereavements  of  my  ministry  have  been 
just  such  losses.”  Those  colored  saints  have 
played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  this 
church.  In  the  first  published  manual  there  is  a 
list  of  eleven  colored  people.  The  church  has  al¬ 
ways  had  a  number  of  them  among  its  members. 
It  is  to  Dr.  Aikman’s  scholarly  pen  that  we  owe 
our  present  form  of  admission,  used  at  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  new  members  to  the  church.  Dr.  Aikman 
wrote  much  for  the  papers,  and  he  kept  the  church 
constantly  before  the  public  both  by  his  voice  and 
pen.  He  often  crowded  the  house  with  worship¬ 
pers,  so  that  even  chairs  were  placed  in  the  aisles. 
The  finances  of  thechurcli  were  still  the  source  of 
much  perplexity,  and  each  annual  meeting  was 
closed  with  the  usual  subscription  paper. 

In  the  Spring  of  1872  Dr.  Aikman  received  a  call 
to  a  chui’ch  in  Austin,  Texas,  and  also  the  West¬ 
minister  Church  of  Detroit,  Mich.  He  decided  to 
go  to  Detroit,  and  was  released  from  this  churcli 
April  17,  1872. 


SUNDAY  nr  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

[From  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal.] 

The  need  of  some  regulation  governing  the  offi¬ 
cial  pbservance  of  Sunday,  in  the  Army  at  least,  is 
enforcetl  by  the  remarks  from  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Military  Academy,  General  Merritt:  “The 
trial  by  court-martial  of  an  enlisted  man  on  Sun¬ 
day,  there  being  no  cert'fied  nor  apparent  necessi¬ 
ty  for  such  trial,  is  irregular  if  not  illegal.  It  is  a 
rule  among  the  Christian  nations  that  no  military 
duties  not  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  a  com¬ 
mand  shall  be  performed  on  the  Sabbath  day.  It 
is  not  proposed  by  the  commanding  officer  of  this 
post  that  at  the  National  Military  School,  in  this 
least  busy  season  of  the  year,  shall  the  first  step 
be  taken  to  violate  a  principle  which  is  as  sacred 
as  it  is  venerable.” 

In  Digest  of  Opinions  of  J  udgo  Advocate-Gener¬ 
al,  we  find  it  stated  that  “  there  is  no  law  prohib¬ 
iting  a  court-martial  of  the  United  States  from  sit¬ 
ting  on  )8unday,  and  the  fact  that  a  sentence  of 
such  court  is  adjudged  on  that  day,  can  affect  in 
no  manner  its  validity  in  law,”  “nor  tlie  fact  that 
the  convening  order  was  dated  on  a  Sunday,”  and 
“enlistments  can  be  made  on  a  Sunday.’"  The  only 
provisions  in  Revised  Statutes  referring  to  Sunday 
in  the  Army  and  Nary  are  found  in  1342  and  1624, 
recommending  attendance  at  divine  service,  and 
1324  and  1526,  prohibiting  studios  to  be  pursued  at 
the  Military  and  Naval  Academies  on  Sunday. 
Statute  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  States, 
do  not  in  all  cases  enjoin  the  closing  of  courts  and 
public  offices,  or  declare  void,  contracts  made  on 
that  day.  So  in  the  absence  of  statutes  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  these  encroachments  on  Sunday  can  lawful¬ 
ly  be  made,  but  they  can  also  be  prohibited  in  or¬ 
ders,  except  for  cases  unavoidable  and  of  absolute 
necessity,  and  any  effort  to  increase  respect  for  the 
Christian  religion,  is  certainly  to  be  commended. 
The  Army  would  be  the  better  for  sucli  regula¬ 
tions  ;  they  are  worthy  of  trial,  can  work  no  harm, 
and  do  not  clash  with  the  religious  convictions  of 
any  person.  The  Sabbath  is  observed,  outwardly 
at  least,  in  all  American  communities,  and  the 
Army,  while  not  always  progressive  and  advancing 
from  its  traditions  of  conservatism,  should  follow 
the  good  example;  not  lead  backward,  if  the 
phrase  may  bo  permitted.  The  exigencies  of  war 
from  the  earliest  period  have  often  sadly  interfer¬ 
ed  with  the  wishes  and  convictions  of  men,  and 
great  battles  have  been  fought  and  won  on  Sunday, 
and  while  armies  exist,  the  observance  of  special 
days  will  be  beyond  our  entire  control.  This  may 
be  conceded  without  affecting  the  general  proposi¬ 
tion,  but  the  spirit  governing  the  observance  of  the 
day  should  be  that  expressed  in  the  admirable  proc¬ 
lamation  of  the  President,  which  we  recall  to  the 
attention  of  the  Army.  It  is  as  follows : 

Executive  Mansion,  | 
Washington,  Nov.  15,  1862.  ( 

The  President,  Commander-In-Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  desires  and  enjoins  the  orderly  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  officers  and  men  in  the 
military  and  naval  service.  The  importance  for 
man  and  beast  of  the  prescribed  weekly  rest,  the 
sacred  rights  of  Christian  soldiers  and  sailors,  a 
becoming  deference  to  the  best  sentiment  of  a 
Christian  people,  and  a  due  regard  for  the  Divine 
will,  demand  that  Sunday  labor  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  be  reduced  to  the  measure  of  strict  necessity. 

The  discipline  and  character  of  the  national 
forces  should  not  suffer,  nor  the  cause  they  defend 
be  imperilled  by  the  profanation  of  the  day  or  name 
of  the  Most  High.  “At  this  time  of  public  dis¬ 
tress,”  adopting  the  words  of  Washington  in  1776, 

men  may  find  enough  to  do  in  the  .service  of  God 
and  their  country  without  abandoning  themselves 
to  vice  and  immorality.”  The  first  General  Order 
Issued  by  the  Father  of  his  Country,  after  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence,  indicates  the  spirit  in 
which  our  institutions  wore  founded,  and  should 
ever  be  defended  :  “  The  General  hopes  and  trusts 
that  every  officer  and  man  will  endeavor  to  live 
and  act  as  becomes  a  Christian  soldier  defending 
the  dearest  rights  and  liberties  of  his  country.” 

Abbaham  Lincoln. 

This  order  came  from  the  highest  military  au¬ 
thority  known  to  our  law ;  it  has  never  been  re¬ 
voked  or  modified — is  there  any  reason,  then,  why 
it  is  not  still  binding  upon  the  Services  ? 

We  believe  in  allowing  each  one  the  largest  lib¬ 
erty  as  to  the  use  he  shall  make  of  his  time  on 
Sunday ;  whether  for  religious  observance,  or  rec¬ 
reation,  or  even  for  labor.  But  we  do  believe  in 
limiting  the  power  of  men  to  unnecessarily  re¬ 
strain  the  liberty  of  others  in  the  use  thej’  may  de¬ 
sire  to  make  of  that  day  of  the  week  which  is  so 
generally  regarded  in  Christian  countries  as  set 
apart  from  the  others  by  its  freedom  from  the  re¬ 
straints  of  labor  and  the  exactions  of  toil.  Is  it 
well  to  ask  why  any  commanding  officer  should  be 
permitted  to  have  on  Sunday  especial  show  pa¬ 
rades,  military  ceremonies,  and  even  battalion 
drills  ?  No  military  necessity  requires  them,  and 
it  cannot  be  shown  that  they  are  for  the  good  of 
Service.  Is  it  necessary  that  Sunday  inspections 
be  held,  that  quartermasters’  work  may  not  be  in¬ 
terfered  with  '!  What  is  to  prevent  weekly  inspec¬ 
tion  being  held  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  Sunday 
guard  mount  at  the  place  and  hour  of  undress 
guard  mount,  and  all  offices  and  storehouses  clos¬ 
ed,  except  for  actual  and  pressing  needs  on  Sun¬ 
day,  and  dress  parades,  reviews,  artillery  salutes, 
and  band  concerts  prohibited  on  this  one  day  of 
the  week  ? 

If  the  7th  New  York  National  Guard  or  any  of 
the  other  popular  regiments  of  militia  should  in¬ 
augurate  dress  parades  and  battalion  drills  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  for  Sundays,  does  any  Army  officer  be¬ 
lieve  such  disregard  for  the  ^bbath  would  be 
overlooked,  even  though  it  might  justly  be  argued 
on  plea  of  necessity  that  other  days  of  the  week 
could  not  be  spared  from  business  pursuits,  with¬ 
out  involving  loss  of  time  and  money  ?  a  plea  which 
does  not  avail  in  the  Army.  Men  have  more  often 
recurring  thoughts  about  human  destiny  than  is 
indicated  in  their  every  day  words,  and  perhaps 
the  more  fitting  observance  of  the  ^bbath  in  the 
Army,  may  direct  the  thoughts  and  hearts  of  the 
idle  wayfarer  to  better  things.  Only  that  order  of-' 
affairs  is  asked  for  “  which  shall  make  Sunday 
more  sacred  for  rest,  and  so  for  those  who  shall^e 
minded  to  use  it  for  something  higher  than  rosf 


Cfyfttytfn  at 

THE  BOOK. 

BY  SUSAN  TEALL  PEBBY. 

All  the  pages  of  the  Book, 

Clearer,  dearer,  seem  to  me. 

As  my  western  sun  goes  down. 

And  the  red  and  gold  I  see ; 
Travel-stained,  with  loads  opprest. 

It  is  sweet  to  read  of  rest. 

In  the  heat  of  noonday  glare. 

When  the  work  was  piled  so  high. 

Of  the  chapters,  only  one. 

When  the  day  w’as  passing  by. 

Could  I  find  the  time  to  read, 

And  I  took  but  little  heed. 

But  the  lessons  I’ve  since  learned 
Kept  me  longer  at  the  Book, 
Disappointments,  changes  came. 

And  I  had  to  stop  to  look 
For  the  promise  of  His  care 
At  all  times  and  everywhere. 

As  the  loved  ones  went  away, 

I  read  more  about  the  place 
Where  they’d  entered  in  and  looked 
On  the  beauty  of  His  face. 

Revelations  then  became 
But  a  letter  written  plain. 

Oft  I’ve  thought  when  sundown  comes 
I  would  like  to  sit  just  so. 

With  the  Book  hero  on  my  lap. 

Resting  on  it  as  I  go. 

Loved  ones  finding  mo  would  say. 

With  the  Book  she  passed  away. 

HOW  HE  FOUND  QOD. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  have  passed  since 
a  young  lad  in  England,  who  belonged  to  a 
pious  family,  but  was  himself  far  from  God, 
was  to  line!  (Jod  by  a  strange  means.  He  had 
been  the  child  of  many  prayers,  but  to  all  the 
entreaties  of  his  pious  mother  and  others,  he 
answered  by  inwardly  resolving  not  to  become 
a  Christian. 

In  the  good  providence  of*  God,  however,  it 
happened  to  his  mother  and  himself  to  be  on 
a  visit  to  Ireland,  and  on  the  Lord’s  day  they 
went  to  a  place  where  a  good  man  was  to 
preach.  This  good  man  was  that  day  very 
earnest  in  his  sermon  ;  he  put  the  cpiestion  to 
the  unsaved  present,  whether  they  would  give 
themselves  to  Chiist  or  remain  rebels  ?  Every 
time  the  preacher  repeated  the  question,  the 
young  man  said  in  his  own  heart  “No,  I  will 
not  yield,  I  will  not  yield.”  His  heart  was 
hardened  against  God.  And  at  the  close  of 
the  sermon,  it  seemed  to  be  harder  than  ever 
it  had  been.  Hut  when  the  sermon  was  finish¬ 
ed,  the  minister  gave  out  a  hymn.  It  begins 
“  Come  ye  siuiiers,  poor  and  wretched. 

Weak  and  wounded,  sick  and  sore.” 

The  congregation,  stirred  by  the  earnest  ser¬ 
mon,  sang  the  hymn  with  their  whole  heart. 
And  what  the  sermon  could  not  do,  the  singing 
of  the  hymn  did.  It  bi’oke  the  hard,  unyield¬ 
ing  heart.  It  forced  a  way  into  the  very  centre 
of  the  heart.  It  was  the  voice  of  God  calling 
him  through  the  hundreds  of  voices  that  day 
praising  God.  His  pride,  his  hardness  of  heart, 
everything  that  stood  in  his  way  to  God,  gave 
way.  And  that  very  day  the  son  who  was  in 
the  far  land  found  God,  and  gave  himself  to  be 
a  loyal  soldier  for  God  for  evermore.  And  he 
lived  to  be  himself  an  honored  preacher  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  w’riter  of  a  hymn  that  has 
opened  a  way  to  God  in  thousands  of  hearts. 
He  was  Augustus  Toplady,  the  author  of  the 
great  hymn 

“  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me. 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee.” 

—From  “  Cbildren’B  Sermons.” 


OFF  THE  LINE. 

The  boys  stood  up  in  the  reading  class — 

A  dozen  or  so — and  each  one  said 

That  those  at  the  foot  should  never  pass. 

Or  find  it  easy  to  get  to  the  head. 

There  wasn’t  another  boy  on  the  line 
More  anxious  than  Jimmy  to  keep  his  place : 

For  to  be  at  the  head  was  very  line. 

But  to  go  to  the  foot  was  a  sad  disgrace. 

But  Jim  delighted  in  game  of  ball. 

Polo,  tennis,  or  lawn  eroqiiet; 

And  his  mind  was  not  on  his  books  at  all 
When  he  took  his  place  in  the  class  that  day. 

’Twas  his  turn  to  road,  and  ho  started  off 
With  an  air  attentive — a  vain  pretense. 

For  the  boys  around  him  began  to  cough. 

And  nudge  and  chuckle  at  Jim’s  expense. 

“You’ve  skipped  a  lino,”  whispered  generous  Ben, 
Who  often  had  helped  in  this  way  before; 

“  You’ve  skipped  a  lino!  ”  shouted  Jim,  and  then 
Of  course  the  school-room  was  in  a  roar. 

As  down  to  the  foot  Jim  went  that  day. 

He  learned  a  lesson  that  any  dunce 

Might  have  known,  for  we’re  sure  to  stray 
If  we  try  to  bo  in  two  places  at  once. 

Sport,  when  you  sport,  in  an  earnest  way. 

With  a  merry  heart  and  a  cheerful  face ; 

But  when  at  your  books  think  not  of  your  play. 

Or  else  you’ll  certainly  lose  your  place. 

— Josephine  Pollard  In  The  Standard. 


DR.  JOHNSON  AND  JOEY. 

When  my  young  parrots  began  to  develope 
characteristics,  I  found  them  very  amiable  and 
very  agreeable.  Many  a  morning  I  was  arous¬ 
ed  with  a  gentle  kiss  to  find  they  had  eaten 
their  way  through  the  cage,  climbed  up  the 
mosquito  curtains  of  my  bed,  and  were  trying 
to  remind  me  that  they  were  hungry  and  want¬ 
ed  their  breakfast ;  or  perhaps  I  would  awak¬ 
en  with  a  slight  sound  of  scratching,  to  see  two 
little  green  heads  and  scarlet  bills  cocked  on 
one  side  looking  at  and  nodding  to  me  through 
the  bath-room  door,  which  was  their  abod^e. 
These  birds  were  called  respectively  “Joey” 
and  “  Dr.  Johnson  ” — the  latter  from  his  inor¬ 
dinate  love  of  tea.  It  is  related  of  the  philoso¬ 
pher  Dr.  Johnson  that  he  drank  fourteen  cups 
of  tea  every  evening  for  as  many  years.  Mij 
Dr.  Johnson  could  only  manage  three  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  tea,  but  that  was  quite  as  much  in 
proportion  to  his  size,  as  his  body  was  only 
about  as  large  as  that  of  a  thrush,  though  his 
long  tail-feathers  made  him  look  much  bigger. 

Arrived  on  board  the  P.  and  O.  steamship 
Colsford,  I  took  my  birds  with  me  to  my  cabin. 
The  next  day  Mr.  Purser,  going  his  rounds, 
saw  the  parrots  there,  and  ordered  them  to 
the  butcher’s.  Nay,  start  not,  gentle  reader  1 
this  was  not  the  signal  for  their  instant  execu¬ 
tion,  but  the  butcher  has  the  charge  of  all  ani¬ 
mals  on  board,  whether  they  belong  to  the  pas¬ 
sengers  or  to  the  ship.  My  poor  little  birds  ! 
I  went  forward  constantly  to  feed  them,  and 
their  joy  each  time  at  seeing  me  again  was  quite 
pathetic.  They  were  not  only  worn  to  fiddle- 
strings,  but  poor  Dr.  Johnson  wore  out  his  tail 
with  his  ceaseless  efforts  to  thrust  himself 
through  the  bars  of  his  cage.  Yes  !  when  he 
retired  to  the  butcher’s  he  owned  as  handsome 
blue  tail-feathers  as  parrot  could  wish  to  pos¬ 
sess.  When  he  left  he  was  a  tailless,  drooping 
creature.  The  sight  of  their  broken-hearted¬ 
ness  decided  me  that  matters  could  not  go  on 
thus,  so  I  made  friends  with  the  captain,  and 
got  his  permission  for  them  to  go  back  with 
me  to  my  cabin.  They  made  an  extensive 
toilet  in  honor  of  the  event.  No  single  feather 
but  what  was  set  in  order,  though  poor  Dr. 
Johnson’s  tail,  or  rather  the  want  of  it,  perplex¬ 
ed  him  sadly  at  first.  After  this  they  spent 
their  time  on  deck  where  everybody  petted  and 
spoiled  them.  Dr.  Johnson  loved  solitude,  but 
Joey  hated  it ;  and  when  the  former  bird  tuck¬ 
ed  his  head  under  his  wing  to  enjoy  a  time  of 
quiet,  Joey  gave  him  no  peace,  but  would  pull 
his  tail  and  wings,  and  try  to  make  him  talk. 
Then  the  great  anger  of  Dr.  Johnson  was  a 
sight  to  witness.  He  craned  his  neck  and  lung¬ 
ed  forth  for  Joey,  screaming  with  rage.  Joey 
would  sit  with  a  placid  smile.  He  had  moved 
Dr.  Johnson. 

When  we  arrived  in  England  I  was  busy  em¬ 
broidering  a  curtain,  and  Dr.  Johnson  sat  on 
the  side  of  the  wooden  frame  to  watch  me.  Af¬ 
ter  he  had  watched  the  patient  needle  coming 
through  the  work,  in  and  out,  he  suddenly 
l/afide  a  dash  at  the  needle,  and  pulled  it  out 
a  jerk  and  pushed  it  in  again.  He  had 
learned  to  sew,  and  he  gamboled  about  in  the 
ffiany  colored  wools  and  silks.— Comhilll  Mw* 
azine. 


THE  MEMORY  OF  A  MOTHER. 

Blessed  is  the  memory  of  a  good  mother.  It 
floats  to  us  now  like  the  beautiful  perfume  of 
some  woodland  blossom.  The  music  of  other 
voices  may  be  lost,  but  the  entrancing  memory 
of  hers  will  echo  in  our  souls  forever.  Other 
faces  will  fade  away  and  be  forgotten,  but  hers 
will  shine  on  until  the  light  from  heaven’s  por¬ 
tals  shall  glorify  our  own.  When  in  the  fitful 
pauses  of  our  busy  life  our  feet  wander  back 
to  the  old  homestead,  crossing  the  well-worn 
threshold  we  stand  once  more  in  the  low,  quaint 
room  so  hallowed  by  her  presence,  how  the 
feeling  of  childish  innocence  and  dependence 
comes  over  us  as  we  kneel  down  in  the  evening 
hour  just  where  we  long  years  ago  knelt  at  mo¬ 
ther’s  knee,  lisping  “  Our  Father.”  How  many 
times  when  the  tempter  lures  us  on,  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  those  sacred  hours,  that  mother’s  words, 
her  faith  and  prayers,  saved  us  from  plunging 
into  the  abyss  of  sin.  Years  have  piled  great 
drifts  between  her  and  us,  but  they  have  not 
hidden  from  our  sight  the  glory  of  her  pure, 
unselfish  love. 

TWENTY  LITTLE  POULTICES. 

It  never  would  have  happened  if  mother  had 
not  gone  away,  and  the  twins  had  not  been  left 
by  themselves  because  Hannah  was  “  preserv¬ 
ing,”  and  if  that  grindstone  had  not  been  left 
out  in  the  yard. 

But  mother  had  gone,  Hannah  was  busy,  the 
grindstone  was  there,  and  it  did  happen — this 
naughty  thing ! 

The  twins  were  sitting  on  the  doorstep  eat¬ 
ing  bread  and  “  ’serves  ”  that  Hannah  had  giv¬ 
en  them.  It  was  very  warm  and  tjuiet,  and 
there  was  not  a  thing  to  do.  The  bees  were 
busy  enough  out  there  in  the  clover  ;  but  then 
they  were  bees,  and  did  not  know  any  better 
fun  than  to  work  all  day. 

It  was  Dell  who  began  it.  She  always  did 
begin  things,  and  Bell  had  to  follow.  She  fin¬ 
ished  her  bread  first,  and  sat  trying  to  think 
of  something  to  play.  Then  she  saw  that 
grindstone,  and  said  “  O  Bell,  let’s  grind  !  ” 

Bell  swallowed  her  last  bite  quickly,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  Dell  to  the  grindstone. 

They  did  not  seem  to  remember  that  mamma 
had  said  “  Never  touch  the  grindstone,  little 
girls.”  Bell  did  begin  to  remember,  when  sud¬ 
denly  there  was  Dell  turning  that  lovely  stone 
with  both  hands.  Of  course  Bell  had  to  get  a 
knife  and  hold  it  to  grind. 

They  ground  two  knives  which  they  got 
from  the  kitchen  when  Hannah’s  back  was 
turned.  Then  they  ground  the  hoe  till  it  was 
“  awful  sharp,”  imd  some  of  the  pomts  off  the 
handsaw.  Then  Bell  said  “Let’s  grind  our 
finger-nails  !  ”  They  turned  the  stone,  and 
held  their  fingers  on  it,  and  at  firet  it  felt  funny 
and  “  ticklish.”  When  they  stopped,  oh  dear  ! 
the  tips  of  every  one  of  those  poor  little  flngera 
were  sore  indeed,  for  they  had  ground  the 
skin  right  off,  and  the  blood  came. 

They  ran  crying  to  Hannah  ;  and  what  do 
you  think  she  did’?  Why,  she  put  a  little  poul¬ 
tice  of  bread  and  milk  on  every  one  of  those 
fingers  and  thumbs  on  each  naughty  hand. 

The  twins  were  so  ashamed  to  have  mamma 
see  those  hands  when  they  had  promised  to  be 
so  good  !  When  she  came  home  at  night,  two 
sorry  little  girls  met  her  with  their  hands  be¬ 
hind  their  backs  ;  and  when  she  asked  “  what 
was  the  matter  with  her  birdies,”  they  sorrow¬ 
fully  held  up  those  ten — no,  twenty  little  poul¬ 
tices. — E.  S.  Tucker  in  Our  Little  Ones. 


.  “A  BEAUTIFUL  FATHER.” 

‘Tell  your  mother  you’ve  been  very  good 
boys  to-day,’  said  a  school  teacher  to  two  little 
new  scholars. 

‘  O,’  replied  Tommy,  ‘  we  haven’t  any  mother,’ 
‘  Who  takes  care  of  you? ’  she  asked. 

‘  Father  does.  We’ve  got  a  beautiful  father ; 
you  ought  to  see  him  !  ’ 

‘  Who  takes  care  of  you  when  he  is  at  work  ?  ’ 
‘  He  takes  all  the  care  before  he  goes  off  in 
the  morning,  and  after  he  comes  back  at  night 
He’s  a  house-painter,  but  there  isn’t  any  work 
this  Winter,  so  he’s  doin’  laborin’  till  Spring 
comes.  He  leaves  us  a  warm  breakfast  when 
he  goes  off,  and  wo  have  bread  and  milk  for 
dinner,  and  good  supper  when  he  comes  home. 
Then  he  tells  us  stories  and  plays  on  the  fife, 
and  cuts  out  beautiful  things  with  his  jack¬ 
knife.  You  ought  to  see  our  father  and  our 
home  ;  they  are  both  so  beautiful !  ’ 

Before  long  the  teacher  did  see  that  home 
and  that  father.  The  room  was  a  poor  attic, 
graced  with  cheap  pictures.  Autumn  leaves,  and 
other  little  trifles  that  cost  nothing.  The  father 
who  was  preparing  the  evening  meal  for  lus 
motherless  boys,  was  at  first  glance  only  a 
rough,  begrimed  laborer ;  but  before  the 
stranger  had  been  in  the  place  ten  minutes,  the 
room  became  a  palace  and  the  man  a  magician. 

His  children  had  no  idea  they  were  poor,  nor 
were  they  so  with  such  a  hero  as  this  to  fight 
their  battles  for  them.  This  man,  whose  grate¬ 
ful  spirit  lighted  up  the  otherwise  dark  life  of 
his  children,  was  preaching  to  all  about  him 
more  effectually  than  was  many  a  man  in  sacer¬ 
dotal  robe  in  costly  temple. 

He  was  a  man  of  patience  and  submission  to 
God’s  will,  showing  how  to  make  home  happy 
under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances.  He 
was  rearing  his  boys  to  be  high-minded  citizens, 
to  put  their  shoulder  to  burdens,  rather  than 
become  burdens  to  society  in  the  days  that  are 
coming. 

He  was,  as  his  children  had  said,  ‘  a  beautiful 
father,’  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. — The 
Mother’s  Friend, 


HOME  POLITENESS. 

A  boy  who  is  polite  to  father  and  mother  is 
likely  to  be  polite  to  everybody  else.  A  boy 
lacking  politeness  to  his  parents,  may  have  the 
semblance  of  courtesy  in  society,  but  is  never 
truly  polite  in  spirit,  and  is  in  danger,  as  he  be¬ 
comes  familiar,  of  betraying  his  real  want  of 
courtesy.  We  are  all  in  danger  of  living  too 
much  for  the  outside  world,  for  the  impression 
which  we  make  in  society,  not  coveting  the 
good  opinion  of  those  who  are  in  a  sense  a  part 
of  ourselves,  and  who  will  continue  to  sustain 
and  be  interested  in  us,  notwithstanding  these 
defects  of  deportment  and  character.  We  say 
to  every  boy  and  every  girl,  cultivate  the  habit 
of  courtesy  and  propriety  at  home,  in  the 
kitchen  as  well  as  in  the  parlor,  and  you  will 
be  sure  in  other  places  to  deport  yourself  in  a 
becoming  and  attractive  manner. 

WHY  WE  SHOULD  ABSTAIN. 

One  reason  for  abstinence  from  drink,  is  the 
danger  which  attends  even  the  occasional  use 
of  intoxicating  draughts.  The  occasional  use, 
though  moderate,  soon  becomes  habitual  ;  and 
habitual  use,  by  a  necessary  law  of  our  natures, 
leads  directly  to  intemperate  indulgence.  The 
law  of  stimulation  is  not  to  be  trifled  with  ; 
when  all  are  excited,  it  craves  additional  indul¬ 
gence,  and  thus  by  a  sure  and  certain  process 
leads  to  the  most  fatal  results.  There  is  no 
safety  in  the  use  of  stimulants  of  any  kind  ;  it 
leads  to  habits  fatal  and  ruinous. 

Another  reason  for  abstinence  is  the  danger 
of  others  ;  the  use  not  only  endangers  our¬ 
selves,  but  it  also  endangers  others.  Even  if 
we  do  not  form  intemperate  habits  ourselves, 
others  imitating  our  example  and  encouraged 
by  our  practice,  may  form  such  habits  and  thus 
be  ruined,  and  we  may  be  held  responsible  for 
their  undoing.  No  man  lives  to  himself  ;  every 
man  is  bound  to  do  all  the  good  he  can,  and  to 
prevent  all  the  evil  he  can  ;  and  we  are  respon¬ 
sible  both  for  all  the  good  we  might  do,  and  all 
the  evil  we  might  prevent  Hence  we  must  do 
good  actively  ;  and  we  must  deny  ourselves  in 
order  to  do  good  to  others.  If  their  safety  re¬ 
quires  us  to  deny  ourselves,  we  are  bound  to  do 
it.  All  have  influence  ;  and  no  man  can  doubt 
that  if  he  drinks,  his  example  will  encourage 
others  to  drink  ;  and  so  neither  can  man  doubt 
that  if  he  abstains,  his  example  will  encourage 
and  strengthen  others  to  abstain ;  and  thus 
their  safety  would  be  promoted  ;  and  hence,  for 
their  sakes,  he  should  deny  himself,  and  adopt 
the  principle  of  entire  abstinence. 

Let  the  young  do  this  for  the  good  of  their 
youthful  companions  ;  and  let  the  old  do  it 
for  the  Fake  of  the  young.  The  children  and 
youth  are  in  danger — some  of  them  are  our 
own  children — the  appeal  is  to  us  as  parents 
and  as  friends  of  the  rising  race,  to  deny  our¬ 
selves  for  their  sakes,  and  to  adopt  as  the  rule 
of  our  lives  the  principle  of  entire  abstinence 
as  a  beverage  from  all  that  intoxicates,  and 'to 


sustain  and  advance  in  every  proper  way  the 
cause  of  temperance.  Abstinence  for  the  good 
of  others,  shbuld  be  the  rule  of  all  our  lives. 
Let  no  one  have  occasion  to  say  that  our  ex¬ 
ample  led  him  astray.  Bather  let  our  example 
and  influence  help  and  encourage  every  one  to 
walk  in  the  way  of  temperance  and  sobriety. — 
Presbyterian  Banner. 

WOULDNT  LET  HIM  SPEAK. 

There  is  a  time  to  keep  silence,  but  it  evi¬ 
dently  was  not  the  right  time  in  the  case  of  the 
boy  mentioned,  who  lives  in  Norwalk,  Conn. 
He  got  a  sliver  in  his  foot,  and  in  spite  of  his 
protestations,  his  mother  and  grandmother  de¬ 
cided  to  place  a  poultice  over  the  wound.  The 
boy  vigorously  resisted.  ‘I  wont  have  no 
poultice,’  he  declared.  ‘  Yes  you  will,  Eddie,’ 
declared  the  mother  and  the  grandmother.  As 
the  poultice  touched  his  foot,  he  opened  his 
mouth.  ‘You’ — he  said.  ‘Don’t  you  speak  a 
word,’  replied  his  mother ;  ‘  that  poultice  must 
stay  on.’  ‘  There  now,’  said  the  grandmother, 
‘  the  old  sliver  will  be  drawn  out,  and  Eddie’s 
foot  will  get  well.’  As  the  mother  and  grand¬ 
mother  moved  triumphantly  away,  a  shrill, 
small  voice  came  from  under  the  bedclothes — 
‘You’ve  got  it  on  the  wrong  foot!’ — Youth’s 
Companion. 

THE  RUM  SHOP  PHOTOGRAPHED. 

The  grog-shop  is  a  two-edged  sword,  and 
cuts  both  ways  at  once.  It  is  a  rotating  ma¬ 
chine  for  the  snaring  of  souls.  It  catches  our 
young  men  and  boys  before  they  reach  the 
church  or  Sabbath-school — while  they  are  on 
their  way — and  never  reach  its  doors,  or  else  it 
catches  them  as  they  return,  and  mars  or  neu¬ 
tralizes  the  blessed  lessons  there  imparted. 
Between  the  two  there  is  the  old  “  irrepressible 
conflict  ”  over  again.  It  is  war  to  tlie  knife, 
and  knife  to  the  hilt,  and  only  one  can  win. 
And  in  this  warfare  we  of  Christ’s  army  are 
outnumbered.  There  are  twelve  saloons  to  ev¬ 
ery  church,  and  twelve  barkeepers  to  every 
minister.  The  church  opens  its  doors  two  or 
three  days  in  the  week.  The  saloon  grinds  on 
and  on  with  its  mill  of  destruction  all  the  days 
of  every  week,  all  the  mouths  of  every  year. 
That  we  are  outnumbered,  is  not  all.  We  are 
outgeneraled  as  well.  The  people  of  the  rum- 
shop  propose  in  their  hearts  not  only  to  mar 
and  neutralize,  but  to  obliterate  and  displace 
the  lessons  of  church  and  Sunday-school.  They 
have  their  series  of  lessons,  with  which  our  In¬ 
ternational  Series  cannot  at  all  compete.  They 
have  studied  carefully  the  tastes,  tendencies, 
and  preferences  of  boys  and  young  men,  their 
natural  and  innocent  taste  for  variety,  fondness 
for  amusement,  preference  for  young  company, 
and  they  pander  to  all  these  in  ways  that  take 
hold  upon  death. — Frances  E.  Willard. 


TONES  OF  VOICE. 

There  is  a  great  difference  among  our  friends 
and  acquaintances  in  regard  to  the  tones  of 
voice  which  they  employ  in  their  ordinary  in¬ 
tercourse  with  us  and  with  one  another.  And 
there  is  scarcely  any  other  distinct  personality 
that  more  positivel}'  graduates  our  comfort  in 
the  society  of  these  companions.  ’Where  this 
demonstration  is  particularly  disagreeable,  we 
may  in  time  overcome  our  antipathy  and  sen¬ 
sitiveness  through  the  presence  and  charm  of 
rich  and  lovely  traits  of  character ;  but  still 
and  after  all,  it  substracts  from  our  enjoyment 
in  such  fellowship,  and  is  by  us  always  regret¬ 
ted.  Quite  apart  from  such  affectionate  inti¬ 
macy,  there  is,  in  general  society,  a  wide  varie¬ 
ty  of  vocal  demonstration  that  salutes  our  ears 
with  an  ever-varying  effect  upon  our  sensibili¬ 
ties.  Many  of  those  whose  type  of  utterance 
is  in  this  respect  most  trying,  seem  altogether 
insensible  to  this  peculiarity,  or  indifferent  to 
its  unpleasantness. 

One  of  them  has  a  whining  tone  of  voice,  a 
shrill,  childish,  nasal  drawling,  that  seems  to 
have  some  incurable  cause  of  complaint,  and 
testifies  in  this  way  to  the  perpetual  sense  of 
discomfort.  We  cannot  make  it  bear  witness 
to  a  happy  condition  of  flesh  or  spirit,  and 
must  exercise  towards  it,  wherever  it  greets 
us,  a  troubled  compassion.  Could  not  this  in¬ 
cessant  whimperer  stand  up  straight  once  and 
speak  like  a  man  ? 

Then  there  is  a  depressed,  mumbling,  grum¬ 
bling  tone  of  voice,  as  of  one  living  in  a  cellar 
all  day,  and  never  coming  up  to  sunshine  and 
a  cheerful  social  level.  This  mutterer  is  not  a 
blessing  in  the  home  or  in  any  social  circle. 

Another  pair  of  lips  gives  out  a  loud  and 
coarse  and  boisterous  articulation  from  which 
all  our  finer  sensibilities  shrink,  and  visitors 
and  kindred  retire  if  they  may.  We  look 
around  for  a  door  of  retreat,  and  if  none  be 
open  we  feel  like  raising  our  hands  to  our  eai’s 
in  self-protection. 

There  is  another  voice  that  is  positive  and 
peremptory,  as  though  it  could  not  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  needed  no  indorsement,  and  must  be 
accepted  as  the  end  of  debate.  It  carries  with 
it  rod  and  scepter,  and  exercises  perpetual 
lordship.  There  is  one  whose  cadence  is  al¬ 
ways  an  interrogation  point,  as  though  it  had 
no  settled  views  or  definite  impression,  but 
must  feel  its  way  toward  its  conclusions  as  an 
act  not  of  vision  but  of  faith. 

We  may  be  thankful  that  there  are  other  va¬ 
rieties  more  welcome  and  agreeable  than  any 
I  have  named,  and  more  worthy  of  habitu^ 
adoption. 

There  is  a  cheerful  and  genial  resonance  to 
the  greeting  of  one  of  our  visitors,  that  falls 
with  a  pleasant  accent  upon  our  ears,  and  stirs 
our  spirit  to  a  happy  mood,  animating  dullness 
and  alleviating  sorrow :  Come  in,  and  come 
often  ! 

One  impersonation  carries  with  it  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  modest  respect,  as  though  it  had  call¬ 
ed  to  pay  a  tribute  that  was  due,  or  to  learn  a 
lesson  that  could  nowhere  else  be  taught  so 
well. 

One  gives  out,  in  most  convincing  issue,  the 
throbbings  of  a  loving  heart,  a  leaven  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  of  kindness  in  each  syllable,  and  the 
hearer  is  warmed  into  responsive  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  affection. 

I  need  not  multiply  these  illustrations.  I 
only  wish  to  indicate  something  of  the  breadth 
of  the  sphere  in  which  such  a  personality  moves 
and  acts.  This  will  seem  to  some  of  our  read¬ 
ers.  very  likely,  to  be  magnifying  trifles,  and 
giving  altogether  too  imposing  an  attitude  to  a 
mere  physical  Instrumentality.  But  if  our  ac¬ 
ceptability  and  influence  in  all  the  ties  and  fel¬ 
lowships  of  life  be  a  matter  worthy  of  regard, 
if  we  would  learn  how  to  carry  with  us  in  such 
scenes  the  most  productive  personal  force,  let 
us  examine  into  our  vocal  accomplishments, 
seek  to  correct  their  infelicities,  and  make  them 
the  most  availing  allies  and  auxiliaries  of  char¬ 
acter. — Bev.  Dr,  A.  L.  Stone. 


THE  ENGLISH  WELCOME 
Gen.  Badeau  says  is  never  inspiring.  The 
English  entertain  so  constantly,  that  they  do 
not  attempt  to  stay  at  home  to  receive  their 
company.  They  would  have  no  other  occupa¬ 
tion  of  an  afternoon  if  they  did.  No  one,  there¬ 
fore,  expects  the  ceremonies  of  welcome,  or 
feels  himself  neglected  at  their  absence.  The 
Queen  was  out  driving  even  when  Gen.  Grant 
arrived  at  Windsor,  and  he  did  not  see  his 
royal  hostess  till  he  went  in  to  dinner.  You 
generally  arrive  at  a  great  house  in  the  after¬ 
noon  at  4  or  5  o’clock.  The  station  is  often 
several  miles  away,  and  as  a  rule,  no  carriage 
is  sent  for  you.  Some  people  take  their  own 
carriages  to  their  friend’s  houses,  and  if  you 
are  to"  hunt,  your  horse  and  your  groom  go 
with  you,  as  a  matter  of  course,  though  there 
are  hosts  who  offer  a  mount.  When  a  large 
party  alights  at  some  obscure  station,  used 
only  by  the  family  and  the  guests,  there  may 
be  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  fly,  as  the  country 
cab  is  called,  and  many  take  the  precaution  to 
order  homes  in  advance.  In  some  parts  of 
England  postillions  are  common,  who  always 
ride  in  breeches  and  bright  jackets,  with  high 
white  hats  and  top  boots.  You  put  your  own 
man  on  the  box,  and  drive  over  miles  of  your 
host’s  estate  before  you  come  to  the  home 
park.  The  gates  form  an  imposing  structure 
of  stone  and  iron,  ornamented  often  with  armo¬ 
rial  bearings,  and  an  old  woman  in  a  cap,  or  a 
pretty  little  red-faced  girl,  comes  out  of  the 
lodge  and  drops  a  curtesy  as  you  roll  inward, 
under  the  heraldic  beast  or  sculptured  bird. 
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mission,  and  becomes  little  more  than  a  species 
of  popular  amusement.  The  greatest  effort 
should  be  used  to  bring  out  the  interest  in  these 
meetings,  and  to  see  that  every  one  who  has 
any  product  to  exhibit,  places  it  in  the  fair  for 
the  inspection  and  benefit  of  his  fellows.  The 
jPfPflfyfffffWti  samples  of  grain  shown  should  mean  fertile 
,  ,  acres  behind  them  ;  the  apples,  plums,  and  pears 

A  wA-o’mvD'a  vArATTn-K  should  mean  productive  and  well  kept  orchards, 

_  ....  ...  u  through  the  list,  till  the  public  is 

In  years  gone  down  into  the  past  we  have  made  to  feel  that  in  attending  a  county  fair,  they 
often  longed  to  see  the  Falls  of  Niagara;  but  have  before  them  an  epitome  of  all  the  agricul- 
the  want  of  money,  or  Satan,  or  something  I  tural  interests  of  the  region.  The  fairs  give  an 
else,  always  prevented  us  till  after  harvest  this  j  idea  of  the  aggregate  resources  fef  the  State. 


A  FARMER’S  VACATIOM. 


Summer,  when  a  way  was  opened  for  us.  attending  successive  meetings,  one  cannot 

We  left  Ypsilanti  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  obtain  an  instructive  idea  of  the  develop- 

^  r,  i  1  A  tT Y  -i.  ment  of  these  resources.  As  object  lessons  of 

on  the  Michigan  Central  crossed  the  Detroit  advancement,  they  are  better 

River  on  the  ferryboat  without  chan^n^  cars,  than  any  census,  and  so  far  as  they  encourage 
Along  the  Canada  Southern  the  Canada  farm- 1  citizens  to  the  important  and  necessary  pur- 
ers  were  mostly  harvesting  oats.  The  crops  !  suits  of  agriculture,  they  should  be  encouraged 
were  all  injured  by  the  long  drouth  of  Summer ;  on  every  hand, 
the  pastures  looked  brown  and  short,  and  it 

was  sad  to  a  farmer’s  heart  to  see  so  many  rail  PLANTATION  PHIIOSOPHY. 

fences  burnt  along  the  railroad  line.  One  of  Webber  turn  yo’  back  on  heaben  cos  yo’  habn  cash 

the  great  advantages  of  wire  fences  will  be  heap'  of  pure  religion  in  a  pair  ob  horny 

that  fire  will  not  destroy  them.  ban’s. 

It  was  a  wonderful  change,  after  looking  for  Xebber  try  to  preach  a  sarmlnt,  when  yo’  trade  is 
hours  on  rural  homes,  railway  stations,  flocks  hoein’  corn, 

and  herds  and  fields  inclosed  with  pine  stumps.  Nor  to  pass  for  Mars’r  Gabriel  cos’  j’o’  owns  a  din- 
when  about  two  o’clock  the  brakesman  shout-  horn. 

ed  “  Niagara :  the  train  stops  five  minutes  to  When  yo’re  lookin’  for  a  dinnah,  doan’  go  hoi’  yo’ 

let  the  passengers  view  the  Falls.”  And  the  so  high 

..TO.  - -  Dat  yo’  nuss  de  roasted  possum  racin  arfter  pig- 


view  was  grand.  We  could  see  the  whole  wa¬ 
ter-power  of  Lake  Erie  rushing  and  foaming 
in  white  billows  and  leaping  waves  over  rocks 


eon-pie. 

Alius  fix  up  fur  de  Wintah  wid  pervisions  ’bout  de 
house, 


and  rapids  as  if  exulting  in  its  grandeur,  like  Kase  a  cat  kin  nebber  trabbel  fru’  de  hole  dat 
a  thing  of  life  and  thought,  and  making  ready  scrapes  a  mouse. 

to  take  the  tremendous  plunge  over  the  rocky  ’Taint  de  glass  an’  silber  dishes  gibs  the  flabor  to 
heights,  sheer  down  to  the  awful  chasm  below.  roas’,  ....  .  j 

Something  wonderfully  grand,  soul-inspir-  Nor^^eddicated  waiteh  gibs  de  crispness  to  de 


heights,  sheer  down  to  the  awful  chasm  below.  roas ,  ....  .  j 

Something  wonderfully  grand,  soul-inspir-  Nor^^eddicated  waiteh  gibs  de  crispness  to  de 

ing,  and  devotional,  which  lips  and  language  „  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

♦oji  Nebber  leab  de  tater  diggin  fur  a  chance  to  run  a 

fail  to  describe,  comes  over  one  while  hearing  stoah 

the  voice  of  many  waters  sounding,  as  it  were,  Kase  de  key  dat  locks  de  kitchen  nebber  fits  de 


continual  praise.  Everything  is  on  such  an 
extensive  scale  that  the  magnitude  of  the  Falls 
does  not  make  so  much  impression  as  the  nev¬ 
er-to-be-forgotten  sense  of  wonder  and  admira- 


parlo’  doab. 

ONE  TEINO  AND  ANOTHER. 

Soft  soap  is  recommended  as  a  remedy  for 


tion.  The  power  and  sublimity  of  nature  are  cholera  in  chickens. 

here.  I*  whip  the  horse  for  shying,  you  are 

After  leaving  the  Falls,  we  had  a  joyful  meet-  making  the  habit  worse, 
ing  with  some  good  Ypsilanti  friends  who  were  dust  of  sulphur  while  the  d^  is  on,  is  said 
camping  out  under  the  spreading  oaks  and  the  the  stnped  bug. 

waving  pines  of  Wesley  Park.  If  any  readers  Some  pereons  prize  charcoal  highly  as  a  pre- 

.  .  j  .  .  ’Ic! _ I  ventive  and  cure  of  costiveness  in  swine. 

intend  to  camp  out  next  Summer,  they  will  find  .  ,  ,  .  .  ,  .  .i 

the  Park  a  fl„e  cample*  la  point  ot 

scenery  it  is  a  question  whether  even  beautiful  clover  field,  but  cut  the  grass  and  throw 

old  Eden  on  the  Euphrates  was  more  to  be  de-  jt  into  the  pen  to  them. 

sired  than  Wesley  Park  on  Niagara,  where  Lake  jjg  sure  that  the  ground  floor  in  the  poultry 
Erie  leaps  into  the  lap  of  Ontario.  There  was  house  is  enough  higher  than  the  surrounding 
no  forbidden  fruit  under  the  green  wood  shade,  ground  to  keep  it  perfectly  dry.  Damp  floors 
The  peaches,  the  apples,  the  grapes  and  melons,  are  very  productive  of  disease, 
were  all  good,  and  offered  at  every  tent,  ripe.  Use  the  scales  on  the  farm  in  order  to  more 
and  reasonable  as  to  price.  No  deceitful  ser-  accurately  keep  an  account  of  all  sales  and 
pent  tried  to  beguile  confiding  innocence  away  purchas^,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  food  al- 

lowed.  Every  meal  should  be  weighed,  and  the 
from  paths  of  virtue.  None  of  us  were  driven  carefully  obs^ved. 

out  of  the  green  grove  of  mutual  friendship  . 

j  ,  mu  •  •  *•  ^^or  soft  corns  dip  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  in 

and  Christian  kindness.  The  injunction  to  turpentine,  and  wrap  it  around  the  toe  night 
pray  without  ceasing,  was  carried  out  almost  and  morning.  The  relief  will  be  immediate, 
to  the  letter.  and  in  a  few  days  the  corn  wiil  disappear. 

The  prayer-meeting  began  at  six  in  the  mom-  Callous  spots  may  be  relieved  by  soaking  in 
ing,  with  other  meetings  during  the  day,  and  soda  and  water. 

there  was  preaching  by  lamplight  under  the  Gapes  wili  seldom  appear  when  the  water 
oaken  bowers  in  the  evening.  And  the  Taber-  supply  is  pure  and  wholesome.  The  continual 
nacle  rang  with  sweet  voices  and  grand  tunes,  of  iron  to  the  drinking  wai^r  is 

_  ,  N.  .  ,  .  .  almost  a  sure  preventive  against  gapes.  Take 

Some  of  them  s^m  to  sound  in  our  ears  yet  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
“  I  am  the  lily  of  the  valley,  and  then  Glory  pound  it  up  fine  in  any  old  vessel  strong  enough 
to  God,”  along  with  hearty  old  Methodist  to  stand  the  pounding ;  pour  upon  it  one  galion 
Amens.  One  lady  friend  who  never  took  kind-  of  boiling  water,  allow  the  contents  to  stand 
ly  to  farming,  did  not  like  to  worship  in  the  two  or  three  days,  and  then  use  in  quantities 
Tabernacle,  where,  instead  of  a  good  board  sufficient  to  give  al.  drinking  water  the  charac- 
floor,  there  was  a  lot  of  straw  spread  among  o 

the  seats,  and  a  big  pile  up  in  the  corner  to  fill  ^  German  who  has  studious  y  watched  the 

u  j  i.  *  ja  lA  av.  _ _  movements  of  honey  bees,  asserts  that  they  are 

the  b^s  on  the  tented  She  liked  to  wor-  excellent  storm  warners.  He  says  that  on  the 

ship  in  the  camp  or  in  the  church,  but  not  in  a  appearance  of  a  thunder  storm,  bees  otherwise 
real  sheepfold.  gentle  and  harmless,  become  very  irritable,  and 

We  hope  that  none  of  our  friends  will  be  of-  will  at  once  attack  any  one,  even  their  usual 
fended  when  we  tell  them  that  the  splendor  of  attendant,  upon  approaching  their  hives.  In- 
Niagara  Falls  did  us  more  good  moraliy,  men-  stances  are  given  in  which  the  barometer  and 

tally,  and  even  devotionally,  than  all  the  good  ^ygron’eter  foretold  a  storm,  the  bees  remam- 
loiijr,  cuvk  cTc  vkk.  V.  j,  ,  ing  quiet,  but  no  storm  occurred;  or  the  in- 

hymns  and  prayers  and  sermons  we  heard  on  gtrument  gave  no  intimation  of  a  storm,  but 


Wesley  Park ! 


William  Lambie. 


CELERY  TREATMENT. 


the  bees  for  hours  before  were  irritable,  and  it 
came. 

Oats  are  a  food  coming  much  nearer  to  the 


It  is  now  time  to  begin  earthing  up  celery  requirements  of  a  well  balanced  ration  than 
for  Fall  use — in  October  or  November.  What  corn,  and  have  long  been  considered  a  standard 
is  wanted  for  Winter  use  is  better  left  for  a  horse  food.  They  do  not  pack  in  the  stomach 
month  yet  without  banking.  The  first  banking  like  corn  meal,  because  one-third  is  husk,  and 
is  done  thus :  Run  the  one-horee  plough  at  this  is  eaten  with  the  concentrated  part,  and 
each  side  of  the  rows,  throwing  the  earth  to-  renders  the  masticated  food  light  and  porous 
ward  the  row,  but  not  upon  it  so  as  to  injure  in  the  stomach.  They  also  contain  a  much 
the  leaves.  'Then  three  men  are  needed,  two  larger  percentage  of  muscle-forming  and  bone- 
with  clean  long-handled  shovels  to  throw  up  buUding  material  than  corn.  This  is  why  oats 
the  earth,  and  one  to  hold  the  leaves  together  form  the  largest  element  in  the  ration  of  horses 
while  the  shovellers  throw  up  the  earth.  The  for  fast  work,  but  oats  are  often  more  expen- 
bank  should  be  left  flat  on  top  so  as  to  receive  sive  than  other  kinds  of  feed  for  horses, 
one  or  two  more  bankings  later,  ten  or  fifteen  Two  young  ladies  were  discussing  their 
days  being  allowed  between  the  bankings  for  beaux.  ‘  I  would  not  let  John  Jones  wait  on 
the  celery  to  grow.  After  shovelling,  the  earth  me,’  said  one,  ‘for  he  is  onlv  a  mechanic, 
is  pressed  around  the  stalks  to  crowd  them  to-  Peter  Prim,  my  beau,  is  a  gentleman.’  ‘  Well,’ 
gether  by  hand.  The  last  banking  should  go  aaid  the  other,  ‘I  don’t  see  where  the  great 
quite  to  the  tops  of  the  leaves,  and  in  ten  to  difference  Ls.  One  sits  on  a  bench  and  makes 
twenty  days  after  it  has  been  applied,  the  cel-  the  shoes,  while  the  other  stands  behind  the 
ery  will  be  ready  for  use.  If  the  weather  is  counter  and  sells  them.  Why  is  it  more  gen- 
warm,  it  wili  bianch  out  quickly  ;  if  cold,  it  will  tee!  to  sell  a  thing  than  to  make  it?’  That 
blanch  slowly.  After  it  is  blanched  it  will  not  was  a  poser,  but  young  lady  No.  1,  though  si- 
keep  many  days  if  the  weather  is  hot,  but  if  lenced,  was  not  convinced.  She  regarded 
cold  it  will  keep  for  a  month  or  two.  Hence  it  Peter  Prim  as  a  merchant,  and  of  course  a  gen- 
is  safer  to  begin  by  banking  only  a  little  at  a  tleman,  while  John  Jones  was  only  a  working- 
time,  but  after  Oct.  let  the  whole  may  be  corn-  man. 


menced.  Celery  is  a  most  delicious  and  whole- 


owns  one  of  the  best  farms  in  this  re- 


some  vegetoble,  and  ite  use  is  increasing  year-  jje  has  a  fine  orchard  on  it.  He  culti- 

ly ,  especially  in  our  city  markets.  vates  his  trees  with  his  own  hands.  He  brings 

~~  in  loads  of  fruit  when  ripe  for  B —  to  sell.  B — 

AORICULTURAL  FAIRS.  don’t  own  anything  but  a  suit  of  “  store  clothes,” 

The  New  York  State  Fair  opened  in  UticA  on  which  he  wears  every  day, and  a  breastpin.  He 
Sept  23d,  with  the  largest  number  of  entries  a  room  ten  feet  square,  and  there  he  dis- 

ever  before  received.  A  heavy  rain  which  set  poses  of  A — ’s  fruit  by  the  box  or  the  pound, 
in  late  the  previous  night  and  lasted  until  10  la  the  estimation  of  a  good  many  people,  A — 
o’clock  Thursday  morning,  delayed  the  arrange-  *®  a  rustic,  a  countryman,  a  cloclhopper  ;  while 
ment  of  the  exhibits,  but  the  sun  came  out  at  ® —  i®  a  gentleman.  Young  ladies  brought  up 
that  hour,  and  the  weather  became  pleasant,  I*®  mere  parlor  ornaments,  despise  the  man 
The  display  of  fine  live-stock  was  a  great  fea-  who  raises  the  fruit,  and  smile  upon  the  man 
ture  of  the  Fair.  The  number  of  entries,  as  al-  who  sells  it. 
ready  noted,  being  far  larger  than  ever  before,  — 

and  the  animals  of  the  choicest  and  most  valu-  BEES  AND  HONEY, 

able  classes.  Every  department  of  the  Fair  The  frequent  mention  of  honey  in  the  Old 
was,  however,  well  filled.  The  grounds  were  Testament  from  the  patriarchal  ages  down- 
well  arranged,  and  the  facilities  for  reaching  ward,  and  the  description  of  Palestine  as  “  a 
the  Fair  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  Steam  land  flowing  with  milk  and  lioney,”  may  well 
and  street  cars,  with  steamers  on  the  canal,  have  raised  the  question  whether  the  honey 
took  visitors  to  within  a  few  moments’  walk  of  was  obtained  from  bees  in  a  wild  condition  or 
the  park  gates.  Saturday  was  “  Northern  New  in  a  state  of  domestication.  The  weight  of  evi- 
York  Day.”  Excursion  trains  were  run  from  dence  is  in  favor  of  the  former.  In  the  somc- 
Ogdensburg,  Watertown,  Oswego,  and  interme-  what  wandering  life,  as  “strangers  and  pil- 
diate  points.  grims,”  which  many  of  the  patriarchs  led,  bee 

From  the  Utica  Herald  we  clip  the  following  culture  would  have  been  very  inconvenient,  if 
on  the  general  subject  of  Agricultural  Fairs,  as  not  impossible  ;  and  as  honey  was  to  be  had  in 
just  now  these  gatherings  are  recurring  all  over  abundance  simply  for  the  seeking,  there  would 
the  country,  at  which  produce,  inventions,  and  be  little  inducement  to  undertake  unnecessary 
stock  of  the  several  counties  are  exhibiteil,  and  cares  and  labors  in  the  domestication  of  the 
prizes  are  offered  to  encourage  improvement  in  native  varietj’.  There  is  no  question,  however, 
any  and  every  department.  It  says :  as  to  the  possibility  of  inducing  wild  bees  to 

A  few  years  ago  the  county  fairs  seemed  to  accept  domestication.  In  Cashmere  and  the 
have  lost  vigor  and  to  have  temporarily  sub-  north  of  India  the  natives  have  a  simple  and 
8ide<l,  but  they  have  revived  with  greater  ac-  ready  method  of  doing  this  ;  In  building  their 
tivity.  The  reason  for  this  is  partly  because  houses  they  leave  cavities  in  one  of  their  walls 
agriculture  has  fortunately  received  a  new  im-  having  a  sunnv  aspect,  with  a  small  hole  like 
petus..  With  improved  appliances,  farming  has  that  of  a  modern  hive  opening  outward.  The 
become  more  profitable,  and  an  increased  at-  inner  side  of  the  wall  is  fitted  with  a  frame  of 
tention  to  agriculture  has  become  more  popu-  wood  with  a  door  attached.  A  swarm  of  bees 
lar,  not  to  say  necessary.  Especially  is  this  in  search  of  a  new  home— or  perhaps  the  pio- 
true  of  dairying  interests.  The  best  exhibits  of  neers  who  are  sent  a  day  or  two  before  the  ac- 
the  fairs  are  in  the  line  of  improved  breeds  or  tual  swarming  to  seek  out  a  dweiling- place- 
cattle,  and  in  dairjTng  machinery.  Many  have  would  be  attracted  by  such  an  “open  door,” 
lately  engaged  in  agriculture  who  have  former-  and  the  family,  or  army,  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty 
ly  depended  on  the  manufacturing  or  business  thousand  strong,  would  at  once  take  posses- 
interests  of  the  city,  and  it  is  now  the  thing  for  sion.  The  vacant  space  would  soon  be  filled 
the  city  resident  to  have  his  farm,  which  he  by  the  busy  workers ;  and  the  inmates  of  the 
superintends  in  person  during  the  Summer  and  house,  having  access  to  the  store  by  means  of 
harvest,  returning  to  the  city  for  the  Winter  the  open  door,  could  move  a  comb  or  two  at 
season.  pleasure  without  distressing  the  bees,  simply 

The  agricultural  fairs  illustrate  the  progress  using  the  precaution  of  blowing  in  as  much 
of  the  State.  As  such  they  should  be  watched  smoke  at  the  back  as  would  cause  the  bees  to 
with  great  interest  If  they  are  chiefly  made  fly  out  at  the  front  English  traveilers  report 
up  of  trotting  races,  military  shows,  and  popu-  having  seen  the  operation  performed,  and  the 
lar  attractions,  which  arc  ail  good  as  accoin-  bees  quietly  return  when  the  work  was  done, 
paniments,  but  have  no  solid  background  of  a  The  plan  has  been  recommended  for  use  in  this 
good  display  of  agricultural  products  and  re-  country.  It  is  at  least  priicticable,  if  not  nec- 
sources,  then  the  fair  does  not  accomplish  its  essary.  In  dwelling-houses  there  might  be 


risks  which  would  not  apply  to  farm  buildings 
and  erections  around  a  country  house. — Cham¬ 
bers  Journal. 

WHY  THINGS  FLOAT. 

The  usual  explanation  given  as  to  the  cause 
of  certain  objects  floating,  is  that  they  are 
“  lighter  than  water.”  While  this  is  a  correct 
answer,  yet  it  is  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  ; 
and  a  more  detaiied  explanation  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  floating  bodies,  may  be  of  interest. 

If  we  take  a  piece  of  iron  and  a  piece  of  wood, 
each  measuring  one  cubic  inch,  and  throw  them 
into  water,  one  will  sink  to  the  bottom,  the  other 
remain  floating  on  the  surface.  Each  is  drawn 
downwards  by  the  attraction  of  gravitation ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  wood,  there  is  evidently 
some  force  acting  in  the  opposite  direction, 
which  keeps  it  on  the  top  of  the  water.  What 
is  this  force  ? 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  liquids  press 
equally  in  all  directions — upward  and  sideways, 
as  well  as  downward.  If  we  bore  a  hole  in  the 
side  of  a  pail  containing  water,  the  fluid  gushes 
out,  showing  that  there  is  a  pressure  exerted 
from  the  opposite  side.  If  we  close  the  upper 
end  of  a  glass  tube  witli  the  finger,  and  pass 
the  lower  end  into  a  vessel  of  water,  we  can  feel 
the  upward  pressure  of  the  water  upon  the  air 
in  the  tube  very  distinctly,  and  upon  removing 
the  finger,  the  water  at  once  rises  in  the  tube 
to  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  water  outside  ; 
showing  that  the  particles  of  water  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  mass  press  upward  as  well  as 
dwnward.  The  whole  interior  of  a  mass  of 
water  is  thus  under  a  ci'itain  amount  of  com¬ 
pression,  owing  to  the  attraction  of  gravity 
upon  the  particles  of  which  it  is  composed. 

If  we  have  a  vessel  of  water  one  foot  in  depth, 
and  imagine  a  separate  cubic  inch  of  water  at 
the  bottom,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  downward 
pressure  on  its  upper  surface  is  just  equal  to  the 
weight  of  eleven  cubic  inches  of  water,  while 
the  upward  pressure  on  its  lower  surface  is 
equal  to  the  weight  of  twelve  cubic  inches  of 
water.  The  upward  pressure,  therefore,  exceeds 
the  downward  by  the  weight  of  one  cubic  inch 
of  water  :  and  if  this  assumed  cube  did  not 
also  have  just  this  weight,  it  would  tend  to  rise  ; 
but  as  its  own  weight  just  neutralizes  this  ten¬ 
dency,  it  will  remain  stationary.  The  pressure 
on  the  sides  of*the  cube  is  immaterial,  and 
need  not  enter  into  the  discussion. 

Now  if  at  the  bottom  of  this  vessel  of  water, 
one  foot  in  depth,  we  place  a  cubic  inch  of  wood, 
which  weighs  less  than  a  cubic  inch  of  water, 
what  will  be  the  conditions  of  pressure  ?  The 
downward  pressure  on  the  top  will  be  as  before, 
that  of  eleven  cubic  inches  of  water ;  the  up¬ 
ward  pressure  on  the  bottom  will  be  that  of 
twelve  inches  of  water,  less  the  weight  of  one 
cubic  inch  of  wood  :  but  as  the  weight  of  the 
wood  is  less  than  that  of  an  equal  mass  of  water, 
the  upward  pressure  exceeds  the  downward 
pressure;  the  wood  rises  in  the  water,  and 
passes  above  the  surface  until  the  amount  of 
water  displaced  by  that  part  of  the  cube  re¬ 
maining  below  the  surface  is  equal  in  weight  to 
the  total  weight  of  the  cube  of  wood,  when  the 
upward  and  downward  pressures  neutralize 
each  other,  and  the  cube  remains  floating  on 
the  top  of  the  water. 

In  the  case  of  iron  or  any  other  substance 
heavier  than  water,  an  opposite  state  of  affairs 
occurs.  Assuming  the  same  conditions  as  with 
the  cube  of  wood,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  press¬ 
ure  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  iron  cube  will 
be  that  of  eleven  inches  of  water,  while  the 
pressure  on  the  lower  surface  will  be  twelve 
inches  of  water,  less  the  weight  of  one  cubic 
inch  of  iron  ;  but  as  this  weight  exceeds  that 
of  the  inch  of  water,  the  downward  pressure 
will  exceed  the  upward,  and  the  iron  will  re¬ 
main  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

The  floating  of  iron  ships  can  readily  be  ex¬ 
plained  on  the  same  principle.  If  the  iron  in  a 
large  steamship  were  cast  into  a  solid  ingot,  it 
would  sink  at  once  ;  but  by  shaping  it  into  a 
hollow  vessel,  the  amount  of  water  displace<l 
by  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel  alone  is  equal 
to  the  entire  weight  of  vessel  and  cargo,  and  it 
therefore  cannot  sink  beyond  a  certain  point: 
but  if  overloaded,  or  allowed  to  fill  with  water, 
the  downward  pressure  predominates,  and  the 
vessel  sinks.  This  may  be  made  more  clear  by 
referring  again  to  the  cube  of  iron.  If  it  were 
hollow,  with  very  thin  sides,  the  weight  of  the 
cube  would  be  less  than  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
inch  of  water,  while  the  upward  pressure  would 
exceed  the  downward,  as  before,  and  the  hollow 
cube  of  iron  would  rise  in  the  water  like  the 
cube  of  wood ;  but  if,  like  a  sinking  ship,  it 
were  filled  with  water,  the  total  weiglit  of  the 
cubic  inch  of  iron  and  water  would  exceed  that 
of  a  cubic  inch  of  water  alone,  and  it  would  re¬ 
main  at  the  bottom  of  the  water. 

Although  we  have  assumed  the  existence  of 
standard  conditions  in  the  above  discussion,  it 
will  be  readily  seen  that  the  same  principle 
applies  to  bodies  of  any  size,  and  water  of  any 
depth  ;  and  that,  under  all  circumstances,  a 
solid  body  immersed  in  a  liquid  will  be  subject 
to  an  upward  pressure  equal  to  the  weight  of 
its  own  bulk  of  water.  If  this  exceeds  the  weight 
of  the  body  itself,  it  will  float ;  if  not,  it  will 
sink. 

A  balloon  rises  in  the  air  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son  ;  the  gas  with  which  it  is  filled  being  lighter 
than  an  equal  mass  of  air,  the  upward  pressure 
of  the  air  preponderates,  and  it  will  rise  w  ith  a 
weight  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
weiglit  of  the  gas  and  that  of  the  air  it  displaces, 
which  is  about  live  hundred  grains  for  every 
cubic  foot  of  hydrogen. 

it  will  be  seen  from  this  article  that  as  simple 
a  matter  as  the  floating  of  a  piece  of  wood  can 
be  made  a  matter  of  mathematical  calculation, 
and  that  some  of  the  most  familiar  occurrences 
of  every-day  life  are  governed  by  complicated 
scientific  principles. — Popular  Science  News. 

DEADLY  COMBAT  WITH  A  BULL. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  21st,  near  Louis- 
vilie,  Ky.,  Frtnlerick  Meier,  a  farmer,  went  into 
his  meadow  wearing  a  red  shirt.  A  young  bull 
whicli  had  been  quietly  feeding  in  the  meadow, 
looked  up,  and  seeing  what  he  thought  was  a 
challenge  to  combat,  became  immediately  en¬ 
raged  and  made  a  <lash  at  the  farmer.  The 
latter  foolishly  attempted  to  resist  the  on¬ 
slaught,  and  a  terrific  combat  ensued,  the  far¬ 
mer  dodging  here  and  there,  and  striking  the 
bull  occasionally  with  a  stout  hoe.  But  iiis  re¬ 
sistance  was  soon  overcome,  so  the  maddened 
bull  finally  made  a  well  directed  charge,  and 
the  farmer  went  down  with  his  breast  torn  wide 
open.  The  bull  then  stamped  and  mangled 
the  i)oor  man  into  a  jelly,  and  was  still  at  his 
deadly  work  when  the  farmer’s  son  came  up 
with  a  gun  and  fired  two  loads  of  shot  into  his 
eyes,  blinding  him  so  that  he  ran  against  a 
tree  and  stunned  himself,  when  he  was  soon 
after  dispatched  with  an  axe.  Farmer  Meier 
breathed  for  a  few  moments  after  being  taken 
to  the  house,  and  then  expired.  He  leaves  a 
wife  and  a  large  family. 

THE  TIN  MINES  OF  THE  BLACK  HILLS. 

The  consumption  of  tin  plate  in  the  United 
States  in  the  production  of  vessels  and  kitchen 
utensils,  has  heretofore  made  a  heavy  item  in 
our  annual  bill  of  foreign  importations  amount¬ 
ing  to  $10,000,000  annually  of  late  years.  Up 
to  the  present  time,  our  own  mines  have  sup¬ 
plied  us  with  all  the  metals  used  in  our  largely 
developed  domestic  manufacturing  and  me¬ 
chanical  industries,  besides  furnishing  largely 
the  coin  metals  of  the  world,  but  the  supply  of 
tin  has  been  the  solitary  exception  to  our  me¬ 
tallic  independence.  Deposits  of  stream  tin, 
that,  is,  grains  of  tin  ore  mixed  with  sand,  have 
been  found  in  several  places  in  the  United 
States,  but  none  of  these  proved  rich  enough 
to  pay  for  working  at  our  price  of  labor.  In 
1884,  rumors  of  rich  deposits  of  tin  ore  in  the 
Black  Hills  were  circulated,  and  last  Winter  a 
definite  description  of  those  mines,  located  at 
Harney’s  Peak  in  Dakota,  was  given  to  the 
public.  It  appears  from  the  following  inter¬ 
view  with  the  superintendent  of  these  mines, 
which  we  clip  from  the  Chicago  Tribune,  that 
we  will  soon  be  able  to  cut  off  the  heavy  ex¬ 
pense  for  tin  plate  consumed  in  this  country. 
The  Tribune  reports  the  superintendent,  Mr. 
G.  E.  B^ey,  as  saying :  “  While  the  tin  depos¬ 
its  were  examined  as  far  back  as  1884,  it  was 
not  until  last  May  that  we  succeeded  in  invent¬ 
ing  a  mill  for  milling  the -ore.  The  mill  now 
built  and  completed,  is  the  only  one  in  the 
world,  and  is  perfectly  successful.  In  England, 
the  ore  is  impure,  and  takes  over  one  hundred 
steps  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  mine  until 


converted  into  bar  tin,  and  takes  a  correspond- 1 
ing  force  of  men,  women,  and  children.  By  | 
our  invention,  only  four  steps  are  required,  in-  . 
eluding  rollers,  crushers,  mica  separators,  and  i 
contractor,  to  secure  the  same  results,  and  only  .  ■ 
four  men  are  required.  Our  mill  has  a  capacity  i 
of  200  tons  per  day.  We  are  building  a  furnace  j 
to  convert  the  black  tin,  or  concentrates,  into  1 
bars  of  white  tin.  i 

“  The  tin  belt  is  located  around  Harney’s  j 
Peak,  the  highest  point  in  the  Black  Hills,  with 
an  altitude  of  8,443  feet.  This  mountain  is  the  ] 
granite  core  of  the  Hills.  The  granite  is  18 
miles  long  north  and  south  by  13  wide  east  and  1 
west.  Around  the  fine  of  contact  with  that  and  ! 
the  slates  in  a  circle  of  from  two  to  four  miles  . 
wide,  the  tin  belt  exists.  The  outcrops  of  tin  j 
are  simply  enormous,  vaiying  in  width  from  10 
to  200  feet,  and  appear  above  the  surface  from  [ 
500  to  3,000  feet.  In  some  places  they  stand ' 
from  5  to  30  feet  above  the  surface,  so  hard  as  | 
to  resist  the  elements.  The  samples  average 
from  3  to  15  per  cent,  of  pure  metallic  tin.”  j 

MONEY. 

If  a  man  is  happily  yoked  to  a  wise  wife,  he  ' 
will  do  well  to  trust  her  with  his  money.  The  I 
chances  are  she  wili  spend  it  far  more  wisely  | 
and  economically  than  he  will.  Very  few  men  ! 
have  the  time  or  the  patience  to  make  a  shilling  I 
go  as  far  as  it  can  ;  women  have,  especially  a  i 
woman  whose  one  thought  is  to  save  her  hus-  ! 
band  from  having  burdens  greater  than  he  can  ! 
bear  ;  to  help  him  by  that  quiet  carefulness  in  ' 
money  matters  which  alone  gives  an  easy  mind  j 
and  a  real  enjoyment  of  life ;  to  take  care  of 
the  pennies,  that  he  may  have  the  dollars  free 
for  all  his  lawful  needs,  and  lawful  j>leasures 
too.  Surely  there  can  be  no  sharper  pang  to  a 
loving  wife  than  to  see  her  husband  staggering 
under  the  weight  of  family  life  ;  worked  almost 
to  death  in  order  to  dodge  “  the  wolf  at  the 
door  ”  ;  joyless  in  the  present,  terrified  at  the 
future  ;  and  yet  all  this  might  have  been  avert¬ 
ed  if  the  wife  had  only  known  the  value  and 
use  of  money,  and  been  able  to  keep  what  her 
husband  earned  ;  to  “  cut  her  coat  according  to 
her  cloth,”  for  any  income  is  “  limited  ”  unless 
you  can  teach  yourself  to  live  within  it ;  to 
“  waste  not,”  and  thereforeto  “  want  not.”  But 
this  is  not  always  the  woman’s  fault.  Many 
men  insist  blindiy  on  a  style  of  living  which 
their  means  will  not  allow,  and  many  a  wife  has 
been  cruelly  blamed  for  living  at  a  rate  of  ex¬ 
penditure  unwarranted  by  her  husband’s  means, 
and  which  his  pecuniary  condition  made  abso¬ 
lutely  dishonest,  had  she  known  it.  But  she 
did  not  know  it,  he  being  too  careless  or  too 
cowardly  to  tell  her,  and  she  had  not  the  sense 
to  inquire  or  to  find  out.  Every  mistress  of  a 
household — especially  every  mother — ought  to 
find  out  what  the  family  income  is,  and  where 
it  comes  from,  and  thereby  prevent  all  needless 
extravagance.  Half  the  miserable  or  disgrace¬ 
ful  bankruptcies  that  happen  never  would  hap¬ 
pen  if  the  wives  had  the  sense  and  courage  to 
stand  firm,  and  insist  on  knowing  enough  about 
the  family  income  to  expend  it  proportionately ; 
to  restrain,  as  every  wife  should,  a  too  lavish 
husband  ;  or,  failing  that,  to  stop  herseif  out  of 
ali  luxuries  which  she  cannot  righteously  afford. 
Above  all,  to  bring  up  her  chiidren  in  a  tender 
carefulness  that  refuses  to  mulct  “the  govern¬ 
or  ”  out  of  one  unnecessary  dime,  or  to  waste 
the  money  he  works  so  hard  for  in  their  own 
thoughtless  amusements. — Ex. 

COREA'S  RELATION  TO  THE  REST  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Of  late,  the  attention  of  Western  Powers  has 
been  turned  with  peculiar  interest  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  China,  Japan,  and  Corea.  These 
relations  have  a  strong  bearing  on  Russian 
and  English  politics,  and  to  a  less  extent  upon 
the  French.  The  central  point  of  interest  is 
the  little  empire  of  Corea,  which  stretches  down 
into  the  Yellow  Sea  between  the  islands  of 
Japan  and  the  mainland  of  China.  It  meas¬ 
ures  600  miles  from  north  to  south  and  250 
from  east  to  west.  For  centuries  has  Corea 
been  a  bone  of  contention  between  China  and 
Japan.  She  has  been  repeatedly  overrun  by 
those  two  Powers,  each  of  which,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  protecting  her,  has  used  her  territory 
and  resources  in  carrying  on  warfare  with  each 
other.  It  has  been  a  convenient  intermediate 
fighting-ground.  But  now  another  Power  has 
evinced  a  desire  to  share  in  the  division  of 
Corea.  Russia  wishes  to  control  that  peninsu¬ 
la  for  very  obvious  reasons.  It  would  give  her 
the  naval  supremacy  of  the  Yellow  Sea.  From 
it  she  could  form  a  line  of  communication  with 
her  Siberian  possessions,  thus  making  it  al¬ 
ways  possible  to  throw  her  troops  into  Corea 
and  turn  the  flank  of  China.  At  the  same 
time,  by  her  intermediate  position  she  could 
prevent  a  coalition  between  China  and  Japan. 
Russia  could  then  use  Corea  as  a  wedge  to 
separate  these  two  countries  hostile  to  her,  so 
that  Japan,  in  view  of  the  impending  danger, 
could  not  shake  hands  with  China  over  their 
past  differences.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  al¬ 
though  Corea  is  surrounded  by  three  Powers 
hostile  to  each  other  in  spirit  if  not  in  name, 
any  one  of  which  would  be  able  to  crush  her 
in  a  single  campaign,  and  all  desiring  to  control 
her,  yet  her  political  future  depends  very 
largely  upon  herself.  China  controls  Corea 
to-day,  although  her  tenure  is  insecure. 

In  December,  1884,  the  liberal  party  in  Corea 
attempted  to  wrest  the  government  from  the 
hands  of  the  conservative  party,  open  the  coun¬ 
try  to  foreign  immigration,  and  cast  off  the 
Chinese  yoke  entirely.  The  attempt  failed. 
Its  leaders  became  refugees,  and  the  liberal 
party  received  a  blow  which  time  only  will 
heal.  It  has  seemed  to  many  that  this  failure 
was  a  thing  to  be  deplored  because  it  has  de¬ 
layed  the  entry  of  civilizing  influences  into 
Corea.  There  are,  however,  considerations  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ([uestion  to  be  examined. 
England  has  recently  entered  on  the  most 
friendly  relations  with  China.  Since  the  con¬ 
servative  government  of  Corea  still  holds  to 
China,  a  complete  check  is  given  to  Russian 
cupidity,  for  England,  who  watches  Russian 
advances  in  the  East  with  a  vigorous  and  jeal¬ 
ous  eye,  would  be  only  too  willing  to  aid  China 
in  defending  her  protege  from  Russia.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  Corea  were  not  under  the  prott'ction  of 
China,  it  would  be  a  much  more  difficult  and 
domestic  operation  for  England  to  prevent 
Russian  advances  so  far  from  home.  'The  po¬ 
sition  of  the  present  Corean  government  to¬ 
ward  Russia  may  be  easily  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  when  Count  Mollendorf,  who  was  very 
influential  in  Corea,  was  found  to  be  trjing  to 
sell  Corea  into  Russian  hands,  he  was  prompt¬ 
ly  deposed.  He  is  to-day  an  object  of  aversion 
to  that  Government.  During  the  period  when 
England  was  disputing  with  Russia  in  Afglian- 
istan,  the  English  took  possession  of  an  island 
lying  off  the  coast  of  China  between  Shanghai 
and  Peking,  not  far  from  Corea.  They  have 
made  it  very  strong,  as  if  they  meditated  some 
work  with  Russia  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
desired  some  point  from  which  more  closely  to 
watch  the  course  of  events,  and  if  required,  to 
send  out  gunboats  and  munitions  of  war  at 
short  notice. 

Japan  has  shown  her  friendliness  toward  the 
present  Corean  administration  l)y  refusing  her 
protection  to  the  refugees  who  made  Ja{)an  a 
temporary  asyium  after  the  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempt  at  revolution  in  December,  1884.  Corea 
is  the  last  of  the  Mongolian  empires  to  open  it¬ 
self  to  the  influence  of  Western  civilization. — 
San  Francisco  Post. 

CAMPHOR. 

I  Camphor  is  made  in  Japan  in  this  way  :  Af¬ 
ter  a  tree  is  foiled  to  the  earth,  it  is  cut  up  into 
chips,  which  are  laid  in  a  tub  or  a  large  iron 
pot  partialiy  filled  with  water,  and  placed  over 
a  slow  fire.  Through  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
tub,  steam  slowly  rises,  and  heating  the  chips 
generates  oil  and  camphor.  Of  course,  the  tub 
with  the  chips  has  a  closely  fitting  cover.  From 
this  cover  a  bamboo  pipe  leads  to  a  succession 
of  other  tubs  with  bamboo  connections,  and  the 
last  of  these  tubs  is  divided  into  two  compart¬ 
ments,  one  above  the  other,  the  dividing  floor 
being  perforated  with  small  holes  to  allow  the 
water  and  oil  to  pass  to  the  lower  compart¬ 
ment.  The  upper  compartment  is  supplied 
with  a  straw  layer,  which  catches  and  holds  the 
camphor  in  crj-stal  in  deposit  as  it  passes  to 
the  cooling  process.  The  camphor  is  then  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  straw,  packed  in  wooden  tubs, 
and  is  ready  for  market.  The  oil  is  used  by 
the  natives  for  illuminating  and  other  purposes. 
—Druggist. 


“SHAKE.” 

Benjamin  F.  Taylor  treats  one  phase  of  “  A 
Handy  Subject  ”  in  this  wise :  “  There  is  quite 
as  much  character  in  the  way  people  shake 
hands  as  in  the  hands  themselves.  I  once  had 
six-feet-four  of  a  friend,  long  measure,  and 
when  I  reached  up  to  greet  him  he  pulled  me 
forward  and  pushed  me  back  three  or  four 
times.  That  was  the  cross-cut  shake.  He 
would  have  been  a  good  man  to  sit  down  with 
a  friend,  a  big  log,  and  a  sharp  cross-cut  be¬ 
tween  them.  They  could  grasp  the  handles, 
and  his  highness  could  just  shake  hands  after 
his  fashion  and— sau) :  a  case  of  love  and  lum¬ 
ber.  My  friend  across  the  street  gives  you  a 
friendly  grab,  and  instantly  tosses  your  hand 
one  side  as  if  he  had  accidentally  taken  hold 
of  something  he  didn’t  mean  to  touch.  Then 
there  are  the  dead  squeeze,  as  if  your  hand 
were  a  lemon,  that  crushes  your  poor  fingers 
together  like  the  bundle  of  rods  in  a  Roman 
fasces  ;  and  the  pump  shake,  suggesting  that 
friendship  is  a  fluid  that  must  be  raised  by  hy¬ 
draulics  ;  the  boisterous  cradle  shake,  that 
hints  the  breezy  regions  where  the  plains  are 
fenced  in  by  mounted  cow-boys  ;  the  two-finger 
shake,  when  the  spermaceti-candle  of  a  crea¬ 
ture,  known  in  modern  natural  history  as  a 
dude,  stands  before  you  ;  the  greeting  when  the 
hand  is  held  motionless  a  minute  and  in  silence, 
meaning  that  one  or  the  other  is  in  affliction,  or 
both  sharing  a  common  sorrow  ;  the  sailor  that 
swings  his  open  palm  down  upon  the  palm  of 
a  messmate  and  smacks  of  something  ship¬ 
shape  and  salty  ;  the  man  who  brings  his  hand 
down  edgewise  like  a  cleaver.  But  of  them  all, 
he  who  deposits  in  your  hand  a  clammy,  limp, 
and  lifeless  substance  that  makes  you  shrink 
as  if  you  were  holding  the  biggest  kind  of  a 
mollusk,  is  the  most  unwelcome.  But  when  a 
man  accosts  you  with  his  friendly  eyes  before 
he  speaks,  and  gives  you  a  square,  manly,  cor¬ 
dial  grasp,  that  thrills  like  an  electric  current, 
then  it  tones  you  up,  and  you  feel  more  like  a 
man  yourself.  There  is  a  mysterious  force  in 
it,  that  nobody  can  deflue,  and  such  a  hand  sa¬ 
lute  differs  from  all  the  rest,  as  the  solid  tone 
of  a  shotted  gun  from  the  unmeaning  explo¬ 
sion  of  a  blank  cartridge.” 

The  Malarious  Districts. 

Malaria  used  to  be  confined  to  comparatively  limited  | 
rcRlons.  People  tried  to  avoid  these,  and  so  to  a  good 
extent  escaped  malarious  diseases.  But  for  some  reason 
which  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained,  the  area 
is  increasing,  and  sections  of  the  country  which  were 
formerly  healthy  are  now  swept  over  by  a  malarious 
atmosphere,  bringing  disease  in  spite  of  persistent 
efforts  to  ward  it  off.  Compound  Oxygen  has  proved 
an  egoctive  remedy  for  malaria.  People  who  were 
shaken  out  of  all  peace  and  comfort  by  chills  and  fever, 
have  been  restored  to  health  by  this  treatment.  The 
slow  fevers  which  remain  are  put  to  flight;  the  system 
is  built  up ;  the  digestive  organs  are  put  to  rights ;  the 
languid  liver  is  helped  to  activity,  and  the  impure  blood 
is  vitalized.  This  has  been  accomplished  in  many  cases 
which  have  come  under  our  care,  and  we  are  confldent 
that  nearly  every  case  of  malarial  poisoning  may  find 
relief  in  the  use  of  our  treatment.  A  readable  little 
book  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages,  which  we  m.all  free 
to  all  who  apply,  gives  a  full  and  satisfactory  statement 
in  regard  to  “Compound  Oxygon— Its  Mode  ot  Action 
and  Results,”  in  a  wide  variety  of  cases.  Address  Drs. 
Stabkey  &  Palen,  No.  1529  Arch  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

R.H.MACY&C0. 

14th  STREBT,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13th  STREET, 

NEW  YORK 

Grand  Central  Fancy  and  Dry  Goods  Establishment. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR 
THE  CELEBRATED 

Bed  Star  Brand 


Lact^ect  Tobit 

The  Most  Sucosssfol  PREFASISI)  FOOD 

FOR  NEW-BORN  INFANTS. 

It  may  be  used  with  confldence  when  the  mother  Is  un¬ 
able,  wholly  or  In  part,  to  nurse  the  child,  as  a  sate  sub¬ 
stitute  tor  mother’s  milk. 

No  other  food  answers  so  perfectly  In  such  cases.  It 
causes  no  disturbance  ot  digestion,  and  will  be  relished  by 
the  child. 

IN  CHOLERA  INFANTUM, 

ThlB  predigated  and  easily  assimilated  Food  will  surely  pre¬ 
vent  tatal  results. 

FOR  INVALIDS,  It  is  a  Perfect  Nutrient  in  either 
Chronic  or  Acute  Gases. 

Hundreds  ot  physicians  testity  to  its  great  value.  It  will 
be  retained  when  even  Hme  water  and  milk  Is  rejected  by 
the  stomach.  In  dgtpeptia,  and  In  all  wasting  diseases  It 
has  proved  the  most  nutritious  and  palatable,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  economical  ot  Foods.  There  can  he 
made  tor  an  Intant 

150  MEALS  for  $1.00. 

Sold  by  Druggists — 26  cents,  60  cents,  and  $1. 

tS-S.  valuable  pamphlet  on  “  The  Nutrition  ot  Intants 
and  Invalids,”  tree  on  application. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  A  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt 


^ANGHORMLINE 


United  States  Mail  Steamers 

SAIL  EVERY  SATURDAY  FROM 

NEW  YORK  tor  GUSGOW  via  LONDONDERRY. 

ANCHORIA . Oct.  2,  8  A.  M.  |  DEVONIA . Oct.  9,  3  P.  M. 

FURNESSIA . Oct.  16,  7  A.  M. 

Cabin  Passage,  $43  and  $S5.  Second  Class,  $30. 
JOINT  EXPRESS  SERVICE, 

NEW  YORK  to  LIVERPOOL  via  QUEENSTOWN. 

steamer  “  CITY  OF  ROME  ’’....sails  Wednesday,  Oct.  13. 

Steamer  “AMERICA .  . sails  Wednesday,  Oct  27. 

And  every  alternate  Wednesday  thereatter. 

Saloon  Passage,  $60  and  upwardt.  Second  Class,  $35. 
Steerage  at  lowest  rates. 

For  Cabin  Plans  and  all  turther  intormatlon,  apply  to 

SZITSBXISOXT  BaornSBS,  Agenti, 

T  Bowrllng  Green.  New  York. 


MERRELL  &  ANTHONY,  Nurserymen,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

If  yon  want  FRUIT  TREES  (Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  &c.), 
If  yon  want  GRAPE  TINES  (new  or  old  sorts). 

If  you  want  CURRANT  or  RASPBERRY  BUSHES, 
If  yon  want  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  or 
ANYTHING  grown  hg  NUIiSERY3IEN, 

True  to  name,  and  one  half  usual  retail  prices, 
SEND  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR. 

N.  B.— If  you  want  a  farm  of  30  or  70  acres,  or  10, 16, 26,60, 
or  76  acres,  partly  planted  to  fruit,  pleasantly  located,  and 
thoroughly  Ule-dralned,  on  reasonable  terms,  address  ns. 


H.  W.  HARRIS  &  GO., 

IIS-M7  Monroe  St.,  CHICAGO. 

RfllinC  Of  Counties,  Cities,  Ac.  of  high  grade  a 
iswnww  specialty,  dend  fbr  descriptive  lists. 


^  MILLION 

BOOKS 

RARE,  CURIOUS,  CURRENT,  IM  STOCK. 

Almost  Given  Away  ! 

Librariet  Supplied  Chstper  than  at  any  Book  Store  In  the  World. 
LIBRARIES  AMO  BOOKS  ItOVClHT. 
MAMMOTH  CATALOGUE  FREL 

LE60AT  BROTHERS, 

81  CHAMBERS  STREET, 

Third  door  west  of  01  ty  Hall  Park,  NEW  YORK. 


bold  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER’S  I 


WONDEEFUL  WEAEII6 

Velveteen, 


NOTED  FOR  ITS  UNEQUALLED  COLOR  AND  FINISH. 
THIS  FAST  PILE  DRESS  AND  MANTLE  VELVETEEN 
WAS  AWARDED  THE  ONLY  GOLD  MEDALS  AT  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  AT  VIENNA  IN  1873, 
PARIS  1878,  AND  NICE  1883. 

TO  PREVENT  IMITATIONS  A  RED  STAB  WILL  BE 
FOUND  STAMPED  ON  THE  BACK  OF  EVERY  SECOND 
YARD. 

THESE  GOODS  ARE  OF  ENGLISH  MANUFACTURE, 
24  INCHES  WIDE,  AND  IN  39  DIFFERENT  COLORS. 

PRICE,  7^  CENTS. 

SAMPLES  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION,  AND  MAIL 
ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 

I.  H.  MAIy  &  CO. 


For  Choirs 


A  Low  Priced  Collection  of  Music. 

IDEIL  OIIEHS 

BY  H.  P.  DANK8. 

Thr*  groftt  unccMS  gF  Mr.  ivaiikn*  cliiirrh  TniiMlo 
rfini#»rs  iinnecPBMRrv  nny  romiiiMit  as  to  th«  merit 
of  thin  colloctlon.  The  Anthonm  aro  all  ontireljr  now 
and  adapted  t<>  th^  wantP  of  all  denominations,  as 
Servlren,  Opening  Piet  ep,  Collection  Piecea,  etc.,  and 
uvaflaldo  for  (thorns  or  Quartet  <  lioirs. 

The  pieces  are  from  Eauy  to  Medinni  Grade,  with 
the  or^An  part  on  aeparfilr  kIhAT,  thiiH  avoid¬ 
ing  the  neceaitity  of  the  player'll  reading  all  the  parts 
at  once,  as  In  the  old  style. 
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THB  NEW-YORK  evangelist:  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1886. 


THE  FACTS  ABOVT  NORTHWEST  TEXAS.  iticians  that  are  uniting  to-day  in  bonds  of  ev- 
Hew  York  City,  Sept  M,  1886.  erlasting  brotherhood  the  peoples  of  the  North 
Dear  Evangelist :  At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  and  South.  It  is  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
of  Albany,  Texas,  about  the  latter  part  of  last  ministrations  of  sympathy,  love,  and  honest 
month,  I  was  appointed  special  agent  of  the  dealing.  “  Man’s  inhumanity  to  man  makes 
Relief  (Committee  to  come  North  and  solicit  aid  countless  thousands  mourn,”  and  countless 
for  the  drought-stricken.  My  travelling  ex-  thousands  rebel,  too.  The  North  was  given  an 
penses  were  subscribed  on  the  spot,  and  there-  opportunity  by  the  visitation  of  the  yellow 
fore  not  a  dollar  collected  will  be  spent  for  fever  a  few  years  back,  to  show  her  good-will 
such.  My  mission  is  to  procure  se^-wheat  to  the  South,  and  generously  did  she  respond, 
for  the  distressed  and  destitute  farmers  in  the  The  same  opportunity  is  now  given,  but  on  a 
drought  belt.  I  have  presented  the  claims  of  larger  scale.  Charleston  and  Northwest  Texas 
those  poor  people  on  the  charitable  in  Chicago,  are  in  the  dust,  and  widespread  ruin  covers 
Buffalo,  and  other  cities.  The  stock-yards  of  them  as  a  mantle.  When  I  left  home  on  my 
Chicago  contributed  liberally,  the  Board  of  mission,  the  earthquake  had  not  yet  come,  and 
Trade  divided  their  gifts  between  Charleston  so  I  felt  that  I  had  a  clear  field  before  me.  But 
and  Texas,  and  the  Mayor  called  a  citizens’  i  mistaken.  The  thousands  are  going  to 
meeting  at  the  Counsel  Chamber  in  the  inter-  Charleston,  just  because  the  distress  came  sud- 
ests  of  the  people  of  Texas  and  Charleston,  denly.  Ours  has  been  a  prolonged  agony  all 
Last  Sunday  I  appealed  to  the  worshipping  Summer,  and  to-day  I  can  truly  say  that  there 
congregations  in  the  First  Church  and  the  La-  is  not  the  one-hundredth  part  of  the  hunger 
fayette-street  Church,  Buffalo,  where  liberal  and  suffering  in  Charleston  that  there  is  in  the 
contributions  were  made ;  and  next  Sunday,  region  I  am  pleading  for.  And  it  is  hard  to 
at  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  I  shall  make  people  believe  it.  Sometimes  I  feel  as  if 
be  permitted  to  plead  before  his  people  in  be-  i  would  give  up  and  go  home,  and  teU  those 
half  of  the  unfortunate  tillers  of  the  soil  in  poor  people  that  there  is  no  relief  for  them 
Northwest  Texas.  Since  I  left  home  about  a  from  New  York  city.  Some  of  the  wealthy 
month  ago,  I  have  been  informed  that  several  ones  receive  my  tale  so  indifferently ;  but  then, 
hundred  dollars  have  arrived  in  Albany  from  therewasgiven  Jonah  forty  days  to  cry  against 
the  readers  of  The  Evangelist,  for  which  I  am  Nineveh,  and  if  I  can  accomplish  my  mission 
truly  thankful.  The  Committee  of  Relief  is  by  plodding  along  these  hard,  busy  streets,  in 
composed  of  ten  good  men,  with  State  Senator  the  next  forty  days,  pleading  for  the  poor  of 
Fleming  as  chairman,  and  N.  T.  Bartholomew  Texas,  I  am  willing  to  remain.  Dr.  Deems  of 
treasurer.  That  Commit^  have  undertaken  this  city,  who  is  weU  informed  in  regard  to  the 
to  relieve  cases  requiring  immediate  attention,  drought  in  Texas,  authorizes  me  to  use  his 
and  to  tide  over  tiil  next  Summer  all  the  desti-  name  in  regard  to  the  matter.  He  will  confirm 
tute  in  their  district,  if  I  can  procure  seed-  what  I  say  in  regard  to  the  terribleness  of  it. 
wheat.  I  am  commissioned  to  ask  for  our  own  Drs.  Kendall  and  Roberts,  too,  of  the  Home 
and  surrounding  counties.  A  hundred  thou-  Mission  Board  will  substantiate  from  the  re¬ 
sand  bushels  will  be  necessary.  I  am  here  now  ports  of  other  missionaries  as  well  as  my  own, 
for  this  purpose,  striving  to  make  the  people  that  there  has  been  a  great  drought  till  recent- 
of  this  great  and  rich  city  believe  my  tale  of  ly  in  Northwest  Texas.  They  have  kindly 
sorrow,  but  many  seem  to  discredit  it.  They  agreed  to  receive  all  contributions  sent  them 
cannot  understand  how  a  drought  extending  for  the  cause  I  represent,  at  their  office,  280 
over  fifteen  months,  could  exist  in  any  part  of  Broadway,  New  York  city, 
the  United  States  without  the  newspapers  pub-  Perhaps’  the  best  thing  I  can  now  do,  is  to 
lishing  it.  We  in  Texas  understand  why  the  i0i;  those  I  am  pleading  for  speak  for  them- 
distress  of  the  poor  farmers  were  not  attended  gelves.  Just  before  leaving  home,  a  man  call- 
to  sooner.  Various  interests  combined  to  hush  g(j  qq  from  the  destitute  sufferers,  laboring 
the  matter  at  home,  and  make  believe  that  qjj  fbe  poor-farm  and  roads  of  our  county,  and. 
matters  were  not  as  bad  as  reported.  Th^State  banded  me  a  paper  containing  the  following, 
of  Texas  owns  her  own  lands.  Colonization  n  speaks  for  itself : 

agents,  who  are  ever  publishing  in  glowing  on  the  road  six  miles  east  oi  Albany,  Aug.  26. 

colors  the  advantages  of  Northwest  Texas  for  Rev.  John  Beown  :  Leaniing  of  your  kindness 
farming  purposes,  are  interested  in  keeping  behalf  of  the  people  of  our  county,  etc.,  in  go- 
the  present  distress  quiet.  Reports  from  these,  jjjg  jq  solicit  donations,  and  also  being  apprised  of 
or  from  their  paid  newspapers,  have  been  sent  tbe  fact  that  there  was  a  movement  on  foot  on  the 
out  to  contradict  published  statements  of  facts,  gj  tbe  people  of  Albany  to  furnish  by  private 
While  thousands  are  leaving,  these  land-sharks  donations  a  sufiQcient  amount  of  money  to  meet 
would  make  the  world  believe  that  all  is  lovely,  your  expenses,  our  squad  engaged  working  on  the 
Then,  too,  there  are  the  cattle  interests  oppos-  public  roads,  convened,  and  in  five  minutes  con¬ 
ed  to  the  farming  interests.  The  two  great  tributed  their  mite,  from  the  hard  earnings  of  a 
rival  interests  of  Texas  are  the  stock  and  farm-  week’s  labor  with  crowbar,  pick,  sledge,  and  shov¬ 
ing  interests.  The  latter  have  encroached  on  some  of  the  contributions  coming  from  old  and 
the  former  enormously  during  the  past  ten  infirm  men.  We  most  sincerely  hope  your  efforts 
years.  Now  I  do  not  say  that  all  the  cattle-  may  be  crowned  with  success,  and  that  we  may  yet 
men  are  cruel  and  without  sympathy  for  the  gg|  such  relief  as  will  enable  us  to  remain  on  our 
poor  farmers.  The  Committee  of  Relief  that  nttle  homes.  We  love  our  country  and  her  people, 
pays  my  expenses  in  the  interests  of  the  farm-  sorely  pressed,  but  not  discouraged ;  cast 

ers,  are  mainly  stock-men.  There  is  not  a  sin-  down,  but  realize  that  we  are  not  forsaken.  We 


gle  farmer  in  my  church.  It  is  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  composed  of  men  who  are  wholly,  or  in 


have  an  abiding  confidence  in  the  future. 

Readers  of  The  Evangelist,  hear  the  cry  of 


^rt,  engaged  in  the  cattle  business.  These  withhold  not  the  hand  of  charity, 

had  not  their  pasture  fences  cut  down  as  oth-  ^  dollar  given  now  will  be  ten 

ers  did  a  few  years  ago  during  the  wire-cutting  likelihood  next  year  to  those 

war.  I  is  an  indisputable  fac  however  that  goffering  from  a  fifteen  months’ drought 
the  cattle-men  as  a  class  wish  the  small  farm- 
ers  to  starve  out,  or  get  out  any  way  most  ex- 
peditiously.  It  made  my  blood  boil  with  in- 

<lignation  a  few  days  back,  when  I  found  cumtit  snents. 

wealthy  cattle-men  in  Chicago  throwing  cold  - - 

water  on  the  efforts  made  to  relieve  the  dis-  person ai,  and  news  items. 

tressed  “  nesters,”  as  they  called  them.  These  A  snowstorm  occurred  on  Monday,  Sept.  20,  in 


men,  themselves  once  poor  as  rats,  but  now  the  New  Hampshire. 

owners  of  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills— men  who  The  Rev.  William  T.  Egbert,  an  Episcopal  cler- 
have  grown  rich  more  by  accident  than  by  the  gyman,  lor  several  years  past  a  prominent  resi- 
exercise  of  brain  power— now  live  in  the  grand  dent  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  died  suddenly  Sept.  23. 


hotels  when  they  come  North,  and  spit  out 
curses  on  the  poor  people  who  have  settled  ac- 


The  striking  tanners  in  Peabody,  Mass.,  set  fire 
to  a  boarding-house  in  which  forty  non-union  men 


cording  to  law  on  land  that  yielded  them  once  were  sleeping. 

free  grass.  They  did  not  deny — they  did  not  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Smith,  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
dare  to  deny— that  there  was  no  suffering  Church  at  Low  Point,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y., 
iamong  the  poor  of  Northwest  Texas.  What  died  on  Thursday  last,  aged  about  sixty  years, 
they  proclaimed  was  that  those  people  were  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Sherman,  the  son  of  General 
too  trifling  and  lazy  to  live ;  they  ought  to  die.  Sherman,  is  a  professor  in  the  Jesuits’  College  In 
Now  I  grant  that  the  Southern  farmer  is  not  Detroit, 
as  vigorous  as  his  brother-farmer  in  the  North.  At  Lima,  Ohio,  several  oil  wells  and  tanks  were 
Climatic  and  other  influences  have  made  him  struck  and  fired  by  lightning,  occasioning  groat 
just  what  he  is.  The  poor  farmer  of  Texas  is  loss  of  property.  One  woman  was  killed  by  a  bolt, 
largely  a  creature  of  circumstances.  He  was  On  Saturday  Gen.  Newton  discharged  twenty- 
utterly  broken  up  by  the  late  War  in  the  old  seven  employes  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works, 
Southern  States.  Believing  the  land-agents  New  York,  all  on  Civil  Service  principles, 
that  in  Northwest  Texas  was  the  paradise  long  The  tenth  edition  of  Dr.  James  R.  Nichols’s 
lost,  but  now  found,  he  packed  up  his  worldly  book,  “  Whence,  What,  Where  ?"  will  be  issued  in 
goods  in  his  wagon  with  his  wife  and  children,  a  few  days  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Cupples,  Up- 
and  made  his  way  to  the  woods  and  prairies  of  ham  &  Co. 

the  West.  By  continuous  toil  and  industry.  The  Star  says,  referring  to  the  return  of  the 
he  has  made  a  living  for  himself  and  his,  every  President  and  his  Cabinet  after  their  vacation :  The 
year.  If  he  did  not  raise  one  thing,  he  did  work  of  government  is  about  to  be  resumed  at 
another.  The  conditions  of  existence  have  Waihlngton. 

materially  changed  of  late  years,  making  it  It  is  estimated  that  in  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny 
harder  for  a  poor  man  to  live  there  than  former-  City  alone  105,000,000  bushels  of  coal  are  saved 
ly.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  the  cattlemen  of  annually  by  the  use  of  natural  gas  for  light  and 
those  wide  prairies  were  patriarchal  in  their  fuel. 

modes  of  living  and  generosity  to  the  poor.  Maj-Gen.  Daniel  Butterfield  of  New  York  was 
If  a  needy  settler  chose  to  shoot  a  roaming  married  in  London,  Sept.  21,  to  Mrs.  Frederick  P. 
yearling  on  the  prairie  for  himself  and  family,  James,  at  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster.  The  Bish- 
It  was  thought  nothing  wrong.  There  was  a  op  of  Bedford  conducted  the  services,  assisted  by 
kindly  feeling  in  those  days  between  the  small  Canon  Farrar. 

farmer  and  the  large  cattleman.  A  genera-  The  Buffalo  Evening  News  declares  that  Mr. 
tion,  however,  has  grown  up  or  have  come  iuto  Cleveland  owed  his  nomination  largely  to  the  bit- 
the  land,  that  don’t  know  Joseph.  temess  of  the  Democracy  of  the  country  toward 

To  kill  a  yearling  now  not  in  your  own  brand,  Tammany  Hall.  And  the  Star  adds :  The  primary 
means  from  five  to  ten  years  in  the  {lenitentia-  purpose  of  the  newspaper  is  to  make  money, 
ry.  Game  of  all  kinds  too,  including  the  buf-  Chicago  is  setting  up  os  a  wool  market.  The 
falo,  the  deer,  and  the  wild  goose,  have  almost  growth  of  wool-manufacturing  establishments  in 
wholly  disappeared.  A  stern  necessity  there-  the  West  has  been  very  rapid  of  recent  j’ears,  and 
fore  compels  the  tiller  of  the  soil  to  make  his  at  the  present  time  there  are  over  600  different 
living  out  of  the  soil  alone,  and  this  year  the  manufacturing  piants  west  of  the  .\lleghenies. 
soil  failed  to  respond.  But  some  ask  me.  The  rush  of  visitors  to  the  Convention  of  the 
“Why  don’t  the  great  and  rich  State  of  Texas  Knights  Tempiar,  fiiled  the  Lindeii  Hotel  in  St. 
help  these  poor  people  ?  ”  To  this  I  can  give  Louis  iast  week  with  guests,  whereupon  the  or- 
no  satisfactory  reply.  I  believe  were  the  pres-  ganized  waiters  and  chambermaids  struck  for  an 
ent  distress  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union,  increase  of  wages,  and  the  manager  had  to  grant 
that  State  aid  would  be  rendered,  at  least  to  the  demand,  $3  a  day,  an  increase  of  fifty  cents, 
procure  seed  wheat.  Appeals  were  made  to  and  “  the  men  went  to  work  at  once.” 
the  Governor  and  also  to  the  Representatives  Mr.  B.  F.  Jones,  the  Pittsburg  iron  master,  is 
in  Ckingress,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  The  reported  as  saying  that  <•  aithough  there  has  not 
Governor  said  he  had  no  means  at  his  disposal  been  what  may  be  called  a  ‘  boom,’  there  is  a  de- 
to  give  relief,  and  merely  published  an  appeal  elded  upward  swing  in  iron.  The  introduction  of 
for  bread  for  the  drought-stricken.  Then  why  natural  gas  into  the  city  hais  helped  the  iron  busl- 
don’tthe  people  mortgage  their  small  farms,  ness  in  two  ways:  it  has  enabled  manufacturers 
and  procure  seed  for  Fall  planting?  They  to  furnish  a  better  quality  of  iron,  and  has  also 
cannot.  You  cannot  in  Texas  mortgage  your  quickened  the  demand  for  tube-iron.” 
homestead  for  five  cents  if  it  were  worth  a  At  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  on  the  23d,  the  strike  of  the 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  There  is  a  law  Western  window  glass  workers  was  settled,  work 
against  it.  Some  of  the  banks  in  the  State  of-  to  be  resumed  in  every  factory  west  of  the  Alle- 
fered  to  loan  them  money  at  ten  and  twelve  ghenies  as  soon  as  the  furnaces  can  be  heated, 
per  cent,  interest  on  good  security ;  but  what  The  basis  of  the  settlement  is  last  year’s  wages, 
security  can  they  give  ?  Our  own  bank  at  Al-  the  workmen  withdrawing  their  demands  for  an 
bany  offered  to  loan  without  any  interest  at  all,  advance  and  signing  the  old  scale.  The  factories 
but  who  would  secure  them?  Nothing  was  have  been  closed  since  the  beginning  of  the  regular 
before  us,  if  the  farmers  were  not  to  starve  to  Summer  vacation  last  June,  and  the  resumption  of 
death  or  leave  the  country,  but  to  appeal  to  the  operations  will  furnish  employment  for  over  3000 
friends  of  humanity  in  the  other  States;  and  men. 

in  doing  so,  we  would  remind  those  disposed  The  oldest  living  graduate  of  Princeton  Ckiliege 
to  help,  that  Kansas  was  aided  in  the  time  of  is  the  Rev.  John  Rodney  of  Philadelphia,  a  gradu- 
her  distress  a  few  years  back,  in  the  same  way  ate  of  the  class  of  1816,  and  a  classmate  of  Presi- 
we  ask ;  that  Charleston  is  aided  now,  not  by  dent  John  McLean.  He  was  bom  Aug.  26,  1796, 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  but  by  the  gener-  and  is  the  oldest  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal 
OU8  public  at  large.  Church  in  America.  Three  of  Princeton’s  oldest 

May  it  not  he  a  wise  dispensation  of  provi-  living  graduates  are  clergymen  of  the  Episcopal 
dence,  that  occasionally  the  cry  of  distress  Church.  They  are  the  Rev.  John  Rodney,  ’16,  the 
should  come  up  from  one  part  of  these  United  Rev.  George  A.  Smith,  ’21,  of  Alexandria,  Va., 
States  to  the  other  ?  Does  it  not  appeal  to  our  (who  Is  the  senior  alumnus  of  the  Alexandria  The- 
nobler  nature,  and  make  us  feel  that  we  are  all  ological  Seminary)  and  the  Rev.  John  B.  Clemson, 
one  people  ?  It  Is  not  the  office-holders  or  pol-  D.D.,  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Philadelphia  women  employed  In  the  household 
are  agitating  the  question  of  a  union  with  the 
Knights  of  Labor.  They  want  fewer  hours  and 
greater  pay. 

On  June  30  last,  there  were  365,783  pensioners 
on  Uncle  Sam’s  rolls.  The  annual  average  value  ; 
of  each  pension  was  $122.23,  and  the  aggregate  an¬ 
nual  value  $44,708,027.44.  The  amount  paid  for 
pensions  during  the  year  was  $63,797,831.61. 

The  magnitude  of  the  wheat  movement  from 
first  hands  since  last  harvest  in  this  country,  is  a 
surprise  to  the  trade.  Thus  far  it  is  on  a  scale  of 
about  180,000,000  bushels  a  year  at  Western  points, 
which  is,  roughly  speaking,  half  as  large  again  as 
the  average  of  the  last  two  crop  years,  and  in¬ 
volves  fewer  duplications  than  used  to  be  tlie  rule. 
They  have  delivered  the  wheat  so  much  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  it  has  been  wanted,  that  the  building  of 
new  elevators  at  Minneapolis  and  sheds  at  Duluth 
threatens  to  be  inadequate  to  the  taking  care  of 
the  material  that  will  be  poured  in  before  the  Win¬ 
ter  begins. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Van  Schaick,  in  his  address  to  the 
Lumber  Manufacturers  Association  in  Chicago, 
said :  “  Labor  is  again  fullj’  employed,  and  capital 
seldom  remains  idle  when  business  can  afford  to 
pay  for  its  employment.  The  timber  supply  of  the 
Northwest  is  far  too  small  for  the  prospective  de¬ 
mand.  Minnesota  has  not  sufficient  pine  timber 
for  the  future  wants  of  her  people  alone.  Wiscon¬ 
sin  could  not  possibly  supply  the  entire  future  de¬ 
mand  from  Dakota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and 
Missouri,  and  what  her  own  people  will  consume. 
And  how  long  could  Michigan  and  Canada  supply 
the  demands  from  the  remaining  States  and  the  ex¬ 
port  trade  with  white  pine  ?  ” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Withrow  announced  to  his  congre¬ 
gation  at  the  close  of  his  sermon  in  Park-street 
Church,  Boston,  on  Sunday  morning.  Sept.  19,  that 
he  had  declined  the  call  to  the  Third  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Chicago.  He  said :  “  Nearly  my  first 
impulse  was  to  frankly  say  to  you  that  I  would 
accept,  because,  having  been  in  this  puipit  for  ton 
years,  I  did  not  know  but  another  teacher  and 
ieader  might  better  do  the  work.  I  came  to  you 
from  the  Presbyterian  body.  My  life  has  been 
within  the  circles  of  its  infiuence  and  under  the 
instruction  of  its  schools.  From  infancy  I  had 
never  doubted  the  great  truths  of  reiigion  which 
are  known  as  evangelical.  I  have  reviewed  mat¬ 
ters  of  my  own  faith  and  the  teachings  of  so-called 
liberal  schools,  but  it  soon  came  to  my  conscious¬ 
ness  that  those  liberal  views  and  teachings  answer¬ 
ed  a  great  deal  better  for  debate  and  display,  as 
glittering  speculations,  than  they  served  in  the 
secret  place,  in  the  moment  of  penitence  for  sin. 
And  the  result  was  that  at  the  end  of  my  search 
my  soul  went  back  as  a  hungry  man  to  the  milk 
and  meat  on  which  I  had  been  nourished  from 
childhood.  Since  that  time  I  have  never  wasted 
an  hour  in  consulting  whether  I  had  not  better 
liberalize  my  theological  beliefs.  I  never  shall. 
God  does  not  change.  Human  nature  is  not  chang¬ 
ed  by  changing  times.  If  ever  the  Bible  was  the 
Word  of  God,  it  still  is.” 

Revived  Charleston. 

A  Herald  dispatch  dated  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Sept. 
24,  says:  Everywhere  are  visible  both  the  desire 
and  effort  to  deserve  all  the  good  things  that  have 
been  said  and  all  the  good  deeds  that  have  been 
done  for  the  indomitable,  although  dismantled, 
city.  The  evidences  of  the  fact  that  Charleston  is 
undergoing  a  restoration  as  complete  as  circum¬ 
stances  will  permit,  are  to  be  seen  everywhere,  for 
it  appears  that  every  house  within  the  corporate 
limits  is  marked  in  greater  or  loss  degree  by  the 
eventful  visitation  of  the  last  night  of  August. 
Everybody  is  at  work,  hard  work,  constant  and 
necessary  work.  Work  is  the  keynote  of  the  situ¬ 
ation,  and  the  sounds  of  the  saw  and  the  hammer 
and  plane  are  heard  from  Line  street  to  the  Bat¬ 
tery,  and  from  the  lake  to  the  water  front.  It  can 
be  stated  with  all  the  truth  and  the  little  poetry 
that  there  may  be  in  the  situation,  that  a  now  city 
is  being  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  old,  and  for  once 
in  the  lifetime  of  Charleston  there  is  more  to  be 
done  than  can  be  done  by  the  combined  efforts  of 
all  its  citizens. 

The  last  official  report  of  the  Government  Engin¬ 
eers  says  the  United  States  buildings,  the  offices 
of  the  city  government,  the  fire  department  and 
police  buildings,  the  schools,  the  hospitals,  the 
various  charitable  institutions,  such  churches  as 
requested  our  inspection,  the  large  hotels,  the 
large  factories,  and  the  places  of  amusement  and 
assembly  of  the  whole  city,  have  been  carefully 
and  severally  examined,  and  such  as  needed  spe¬ 
cial  comment  have  been  reported  upon.  We  esti¬ 
mated  approximately  that  the  buildings  upon 
which  we  have  rendered  reports,  cannot  be  thor¬ 
oughly  repaired  for  less  than  $2,000,000,  and  the 
remaining  buildings,  while  of  slight  consequence 
as  regards  danger  to  their  owners,  their  occupants, 
and  the  public,  will  swell  the  moneyed  value  of 
the  real  estate  damages  to  a  total  of  from 
$5,000,000  to  $6,000,000.  The  following  are  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  reports:  45  Washington  street — The 
front  wall  should  be  taken  down  or  secured  by 
rods  and  gib  plates.  4  Reid  street— The  roof  and 
both  gables  should  be  removed  at  once.  The  frac¬ 
tured  portions  of  the  roar  building  can  be  secured 
by  rods  and  gib  plates.  6  Reid  street — This  build¬ 
ing  is  in  no  danger  except  from  No.  4.  521  and 
523  King  street — The  front  walls  are  in  a  danger¬ 
ous  condition  and  should  be  taken  down,  and  the 
sidewalk  in  the  meanwhile  barricaded.  The  chim¬ 
ney  of  521  should  be  taken  down. 

The  work  of  repair  is  making  good  progress, 
and  the  labors  of  the  relief  committees  are  attend¬ 
ed  with  gratifying  results.  Railroads,  steamship 
companies,  and  business  men  generally,  speak 
hopefully  of  the  future,  and  count  on  a  large  trade 
in  all  branches.  The  railroads  report  an  increase 
in  passenger  business  over  the  corresponding  peri¬ 
od  of  last  year,  and  say  that  freight  movements 
during  the  past  week  indicate  a  large  increase  of 
trade  in  the  near  future.  The  situation  is  as  en¬ 
couraging  as  could  be  expected  under  the  condi¬ 
tions.  Nearly  all  of  the  destitute  persons  in  the 
city  have  been  supplle<l  with  food  and  clothing. 
The  camps  are  nearly  all  deserted,  and  houses  are 
generally  occupied. 

Judges’  Lav. 

In  Maryland  by  will  the  testator,  after  making  a 
number  of  specific  bequests,  directed  the  rest  of 
his  property  to  be  disposed  of  as  follows :  “  I  give 
and  bequeath  and  devise  unto  the  Rev.  H.  G. 
Bowers  all  the  rest  and  residue  of  my  estate,  and 
desire  him  to  use  and  appropriate  the  same  for 
such  religious  and  charitable  purposes  and  objects 
and  in  such  sums  and  in  such  manner  as  will  in  his 
judgment  best  promote  the  cause  of  Christ.”  The 
Court  of  Appeals  held  this  trust  void  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  it  was  “too  vague  and  indefinite  to  be 
carried  into  effect.”  The  Court  remarked  “  it  is 
manifest  from  the  whole  will  that  the  testator 
never  intended  to  give  the  trustee  this  property  in 
his  own  right  and  for  his  own  use,”  and  decided 
that  the  heirs  were  entitled  to  it. 

Tbc  Cost  of  a  Populsr  Election  In  lew  York. 

The  News  tells  what  it  costs  to  run  a  political 
canvass  properly  in  New  York :  There  should  be 
at  least  four  workers  at  each  poll  on  election  day 
to  look  after  voters.  That  means  $20.  There 
must  be  men  employed  to  look  after  the  registra¬ 
tion,  and  get  out  voters  favorable  to  your  candi¬ 
date.  The  regular  price  paid  is  $5  a  day.  Then 
there  have  been  watchers  when  the  vote  is  being 
counted.  So  that  the  least  calculation  for  good 
work  at  the  polls  and  on  registration  day,  is  $50 
an  election  district.  There  are  812  districts  this 
year,  which  would  amount  to  $40,600.  For  meet¬ 
ings,  tickets,  and  other  things,  as  much  more  is 
necessary,  making  about  $80,000.  The  work  can¬ 
not  be  done  well  for  much  lees.  According  to  this, 
If  there  shall  be  five  parties,  the  legitimate  cost 
of  our  municipal  election  will  bs  at  least  $400,000 ! 


CITT  AND  VICINITY. 

By  the  calculations  of  Mr.  L.  E.  Jackson,  the 
contributions  of  the  forty-three  churches  of  the 
New  York  Presbytery  for  the  last  year,  including 
$103,791  for  Home  and  $107,315  for  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  were  $754,552.83— an  average  per  church  of 
$17,547,  and  per  communicant  of  nearly  $40. 

In  response  to  a  call  from  the  Methodist  Bishop 
(William  Taylor)  of  Africa,  ten  more  missionaries 
will  sail  Oct.  2d.  Six  self-supporting  missionary 
stations  have  been  already  established  there  by  the 
Bishop,  whose  object  is  to  secure  grants  of  iand, 
cultivate  the  soil,  and  establish  schools  and  church¬ 
es  for  the  benefit  of  the  uncivilized  natives.  Fifty- 
five  missionaries  are  now  devoting  themselves  to 
the  good  work,  and  only  three  deaths  have  as  yet 
been  reported  among  them.  Bishop  Tayior  in¬ 
tends  to  establish  industriai  schools  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  next  Spring,  and  thinks  that  he 
will  then  probably  need  one  hundred  more  mis¬ 
sionaries. 

Mr.  Ross  Turner,  the  artist,  who  removed  to 
New  York  a  year  ago,  has  returned  to  Boston. 

It  is  customary  at  this  season  to  attribute  to  the 
morbific  infiuence  of  “  malaria  ”  many  of  the  dis¬ 
eases  which  are  really  the  result  of  exposure  to 
midday  heat  and  nocturnal  chilliness.  It  people 
will  keep  out  of  the  night  air  and  be  prudent,  we 
shall  hear  less  of  malarial  fevers  in  Autumn. 

It  certainly  adds  to  the  terrors  of  death  to  know 
that  unless  you  distribute  your  property  as  your 
heirs  think  you  should,  they  will  break  your  will 
and  your  private  character  into  a  thousand  pieces, 
says  The  Herald. 

Richard  Butler,  secretary  of  the  American  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  announces  that 
the  28th  day  of  October  next  has  been  decided  up¬ 
on  by  the  Government  and  the  American  Commit¬ 
tee  for  the  inauguration  of  the  Bartholdi  Statue  on 
Bedloe’s  Island. 

The  American  Institute  Industrial  Fair  at  63d 
street  and  Third  avenue,  will  open  on  Sept.  29. 
There  are  said  to  be  applications  for  twice  as  much 
fioor  space  as  the  building  will  afford. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Cowley  has  never  been  con¬ 
victed  of  ill-treating  any  child.  Several  years  ago 
such  allegation  was  made  by  the  Groat  Dailies, 
but  a  committee  of  the  Episcopal  Church  investi¬ 
gated  the  matter  and  found  there  was  no  ground 
for  such  charge. 

The  Great  Dailies  were  rejoicing  last  week  over 
their  success  in  driving  a  boss  laborer  possessed 
of  brains,  from  the  State  Democratic  Committee. 

The  Prohibitionists  have  made  an  excellent 
choice  in  their  nominee  for  Mayor.  William  T. 
Wardwell  is  a  man  of  very  superior  abilities,  and 
of  the  highest  character.  It  is  not  probable  that 
any  of  the  political  organizations  will  name  a 
candidate  for  the  Mayoralty  who  will  surpass  him 
in  fitness  for  that  very  important  and  difficult  po¬ 
sition,  says  the  Star. 

“Sixty  thousand  trade  unionists”  have  nomi¬ 
nated  Henry  George,  the  labor-one-hour-a-day  ad¬ 
vocate,  for  Mayor  of  New  Y’ork.  The  minutes  of 
the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  adopted, 
which  said  that  “the  motion  to  reject  an  alliance 
with  the  Socialistic  Labor  party  was  lost.”  The 
meeting  resolved  that  all  taxes  on  buildings  and 
improvements  should  be  abolished,  and  that  taxes 
should  be  levied  on  land  iriespective  of  improve¬ 
ment,  so  that  those  who  are  now  holding  land  va¬ 
cant  shall  be  compelled  either  to  build  on  it  them¬ 
selves  or  to  give  up  the  land  to  those  who  will ; 
that  existing  means  of  transit  should  not  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  corporations,  but  should  be  assumed 
by  the  city  and  operated  for  public  benefit ;  and  we 
especially  call  for  such  changes  in  our  elective 
methods  as  shall  lessen  the  need  of  money  in  elec¬ 
tions.  A  morning  paper  says  Mr.  George  lives  in 
Pleasant  avenue  with  his  wife  and  four  children. 

At  Cooper  Union,  Herr  Von  Llebknecht  said  that 
workingmen  must  go  into  politics,  as  they  had 
done  in  Germany ;  that  the  English  and  Scotch  co¬ 
operative  enterprises  w’ere  no  good  for  the  masses ; 
that  the  wage  system  must  be  abolished ;  and  that 
the  workingmen  of  America  must  get  possession 
of  the  railways  and  telegraphs  and  banks.  Mrs. 
Aveling  gave  figures  to  prove  that  trades  unions 
were  a  total  failure  as  a  means  of  emancipating 
labor,  and  showed  that  the  tailors,  engineers,  and 
printers  of  London  expended  nearly  all  their  sur¬ 
plus  funds  which  accrued  from  time  to  time  in 
their  treasuries,  in  relieving  poor  and  needy  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  body.  Dr.  Aveling  said  trades  union¬ 
ism  was  all  wrong,  the  world  was  all  wrong,  and 
nobody  was  right. 

The  socialists  say  they  are  not  anarchists,  they 
only  demand  that  the  real  estate  which  our  citizens 
have  acquired  shall  be  divided  pro  rata  among  the 
people.  The  Star  says  most  of  the  socialistic 
speakers  who  have  appeared  in  this  country  have 
shown  a  sympathy  with  the  enemies  of  law  and  so¬ 
ciety  that  tends  to  confound  socialism  and  an¬ 
archy. 

It  is  the  sheerest  nonsense  to  talk  about  the  silk 
stocking  element  and  the  labor  element;  dnd  it  is 
either  insufferable  Ignorance  or  something  worse 
which  would  stigmatize  a  man  because  he  wears 
silk  stockings  or  because  he  wears  homespun.  “A 
man’s  a  man  for  a’  that,”  says  The  Herald.  And 
yet  what  else  have  the  Great  Dailies  been  doing 
any  time  in  the  last  decade,  except  telling  the  la¬ 
boring  man  of  hardships  he  would  not  otherwise 
learn  of,  and  which  did  not  exist  until  the  power¬ 
ful  minds  of  the  said  Dallies  discovered  them  ? 

The  Taxpayers  and  Business  Men’s  Association 
par  excellence  present  the  name  of  Congressman 
Orlando  B.  Potter  as  their  candidate  for  Mayor  at 
the  coming  election ;  and  another  set  of  business 
men  name  Mr.  Charles  F.  Allen — both  good  men. 

The  Star  says  there  is  a  proposition  looking  to 
the  nomination  of  Edward  Cooper  by  the  County 
Democracy  with  the  understanding  that  he  will  be 
indorsed  by  the  Republicans.  When  Mr.  Cooper 
was  elected  Mayor,  it  was  by  the  aid  of  Republican 
votes,  and  it  has  always  been  conceded  of  him  by 
the  Republicans  that  he  kept  every  pledge  that  he 
made. 

From  The  Herald  symposiac :  Mayor  Grace — If 
I  were  Mayor  two  years  longer,  I’d  break  eveiy 
machine  in  New  York.  John  H.  Watson — Mayor 
Grace  has  shown  what  is  possible  for  a  citizen 
Mayor.  The  fact  is,  a  large  proportion  of  the  la¬ 
boring  classes  are  men  of  moderate  yet  substantial 
means,  men  of  families,  the  tenants  or  owners  of 
comfortable  and  snug  little  homes,  as  dear  to  them 
as  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy  are  to  their  owners. 
These  are  the  laborers !  Their  interests  are  in 
common  with  those  of  the  citizens  of  New  York  in 
general.  When  we  talk  of  labor,  we  must  include 
all  those  who  earn  an  honest  living  by  a  useful  oc¬ 
cupation.  No  class  of  men  is  more  interested  in 
having  honest  government  tor  this  city — a  govern¬ 
ment  that  will  insure  moderate  taxation.  A  bur¬ 
densome  tax  rate  affects  every  necessary  of  life. 
Levi  M.  Bates — If  Mayor  Grace  is  nominated  by 
the  County  Democracy,  he  will  very  likely  be  elect¬ 
ed,  as  he  was  elected  last  time  by  Republican 
votes.  Rollin  M.  Squire  was  asked  who  he  thought 
would  bo  Mayor — William  R.  Grace.  Why  do  I 
think  so  when  he  has  declined  to  run  ?  Solely  for 
the  reason  that  he  says  he  will  not  run.  That  he 
says  he  does  not  desire  to  run,  is  my  reason  for 
believing  him  to  bo  over-anxious  to  succeed  him¬ 
self.  Frederick  S.  Gibbs— Two  years  ago  a  citi¬ 
zens’  committee  was  started  in  the  interest  of 
Grace,  by  Ivins,  Charles  P.  Miller,  Frank  Scott, 
and  Charles  W.  Dayton,  These  fellows  have  all 
been  provided  for  since.  W.  T.  Wardwell — If  any 
party  will  put  up  a  good  man  who  is  opposed  to 
the  government  of  the  city  by  saloons,  I  shall  be 
pleased.  Any  one  who  has  the  slightest  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  New  York,  knows  that  the  greater  part 
of  its  immorality  is  due  to  drink.  Nowhere  is  re¬ 
form  more  needed  than  here.  It  is  the  duty  of  ev¬ 
ery  orderly,  respectable  citizen  to  aid  the  men  who 
have  the  true  interests  of  the  community  at  heart. 


Vice  and  its  Incentives  must  be  swept  away.  New 
York  can  be  made  one  of  the  purest  and  cleanest 
cities  in  the  world  if  its  people  only  will  it.  j 

The  Nows  says  this  is  a  great  manufacturing  : 
city,  doing  more  work  and  business  in  a  general  | 
way  in  respect  to  manufactures  than  any  other 
community  in  the  United  States.  The  skilled  la¬ 
bor  thus  employed  is  for  the  most  part  in  affilia¬ 
tion  with  the  Republican  party.  Unskilled  labor 
abides  with  the  Democracy. 

The  new  majority  having  repeatedly  beaten  the  j 
new  minority,  complains  bitterly  that  the  minority  j 
will  not  stop  crying.  One  says  “  It  is  time  this 
were  stopped.  Now  is  the  time  for  Gen.  Newton 
to  show  his  executive  ability.”  Another:  “It  is 
very  important  that  the  Aqueduct  Commission  got 
rid  of  the  antagonisms  that  embarrass  it,  an<l  set¬ 
tle  down  to  a  harmonious  routine  of  business.” 
Grace  has  not  spoken,  so  far  as  reportoil. 

The  way  District- Attorney  Martino  and  the  Groat 
Dailies  manage :  Dismiss  an  old  and  long-trusted 
clerk  upon  charges  of  doubtful  parentage,  set  his 
employes  to  investigate  them,  and  when  they  re¬ 
port  that  they  are  unable  to  secure  proof  of  the 
allegations,  ostentatiously  inform  the  reporters 
“Under  those  circumstances  it  would  be  cruel  to 
brand  Mr.  Coman  and  ruin  not  only  his  prospects 
in  life,  but  the  happiness  of  his  estimable  family, 
by  not  reinstating  him.  It  would  not  be  agreea¬ 
ble,  after  what  has  occurred,  to  place  Mr.  Coman 
permanently  in  his  old  position,  and  it  is  fully  un¬ 
derstood  that  within  a  week  or  ton  days  after  his 
reinstatement  ho  will  resign  his  position.  He  will 
have  been  vindicated,  and  will  have  a  chance  to 
look  his  old  friends  and  neighbors  squarely  in  the 
face.  It  is  believed  ho  will  return  to  the  practice 
of  the  law.” 

Engineer  E.  E.  Coryell,  the  expert  recently  put 
In  charge  of  the  Fifth  avenue  pavement  by  Gen. 
Newton,  testified  under  oath  that  his  life  had  been 
threatened  on  Sunday  at  the  hands  of  persons  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Fifth  avenue  paving  contracts.  “  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  laying  political  pave¬ 
ments,”  said  Coryell.  “From  what  I  can  find  out, 
few  if  any  of  the  pavements  of  the  city  have  been 
properly  or  even  decently  laid.”  Contractor  Baird 
said :  Last  May  Mr.  Coryell  was  sent  up  quietly  to 
watch  the  work.  He  didn’t  tell  us  anything  about 
himself,  and  we  didn’t  care  anything  about  him, 
as  he  interfered  with  us  in  no  respect.  After  he’d 
been  there  two  or  three  days,  a  man  came  -to  me 
and  pointing  Mr.  Coryell  out,  said  “That’s  a  spot¬ 
ter;  if  you  like  I’ll  lay  him  out.”  I  told  the  man 
to  go  about  his  business.  Later  Mr.  Coryell  told 
me  that  one  Sunday  when  he  was  up  the  avenue, 
the  watchman  asked  him  if  he  couldn’t  do  enough 
spotting  in  six  days.  On  Wednesday  evening  I  was 
subpoenaed  to  appear  before  the  Commissioners  of 
Accounts.  I  did  appear,  and  told  Mr.  Shearman 
just  what  I’ve  told  you. 

Lieut.-Col.  Walter  McFarland  of  the  Engineer 
Corps,  reports  as  to  the  result  of  the  blowing  up  of 
Flood  Rock,  Hell  Gate,  New  York  harbor,  Oct. 
10th,  1885,  and  the  subsequent  operations  thereon, 
that  a  new  channel,  eighteen  feet  deep  at  mean 
low  water,  and  varying  from  350  to  400  feet  in 
width,  has  been  formed  between  Flood  Rock  and 
the  mill  rocks.  The  negro  heads  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  removed  to  this  depth,  and  the  Hen  and 
Chickens  partly  so.  The  twelve-foot  channel  be¬ 
tween  these  rocks  is  150  feet  wider  than  this,  aver¬ 
aging  500  feet  in  width. 

The  barracks  of  the  Salvation  Army,  No.  346 
Van  Brunt  street,  Brooklyn,  were  wrecked  Sunday 
night.  Sept.  19.  All  the  benches  were  chopped  up, 
windows  broken,  doors  broken  down,  and  the  car¬ 
pets  cut  and  tom.  The  place  is  unfit  for  use. 

A  number  of  the  men  who  went  out  on  a  strike 
at  Smith’s  box  factory,  Greenpoint,  have  returned 
to  work  at  the  old  rate  of  wages.  They  claim  it 
was  obligatory  on  their  part,  in  order  to  supply 
their  families  with  necessaries. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

The  time  made  on  the  Canada  Pacific  Railway 
from  Montreal  to  Vancouver,  a  distance  of  2900 
miles,  is  136  hours.  This  will  soon  bo  reduced  to 
120  hours,  while  specials  may  make  the  distance 
in  90  hours.  When  the  short  line  is  completed 
next  Autumn,  through  trains  will  make  the  trip 
from  Halifax  to  Vancouver,  a  distance  of  3590 
miles,  in  116  hours.  Passengers  will  then  be  able 
to  make  the  trip  from  London  to  Vancouver  in 
240  hours  or  ten  days.  The  time  from  Vancouver 
to  Yokohama  by  the  proposed  Pacific  line  of 
steamers  will  be  12  days,  from  Vancouver  to  Hong 
Kong  17  days.  The  time  from  Halifax  to  Hong 
Kong  will  be  21|  days;  and  the  trip  from  Halifax 
around  the  world  to  Halifax  may  be  made  in  61 
days. 

A  hall  for  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Bridwater,  England,  is  to  be  erected  as  a 
memorial  of  the  beginning  of  the  useful  Christian 
career  of  George  Williams,  the  founder  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Associations,  who  was  converted  there  when 
an  apprentice,  nearly  fifty  years  ago. 

The  Volta  is  the  name  of  a  small  vessel  which 
has  crossed  the  stormy  English  Channel,  from 
Dover  to  Calais,  propelled  by  electricity.  This 
“  electric  boat  ”  was  built  by  Stephenson  Smith  & 
Co.,  London.  She  is  37  feet  long,  3J  feet  deep, 
and  7  feet  wide. 

The  English  papers  call  attention  to  what  they 
regard  a  retrograde  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
Pope  in  the  issue  of  a  Brief  announcing  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  Jesuits  to  the  position  occupied 
by  them  before  the  time  of  Clement  XIV.  It  is 
regarded  as  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  progress 
toward  reconciliation  between  the  Vatican  and  the 
Quirinal,  and  Italian  Liberals  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  the  Brief  was  extorted  from  the  Pope 
when  he  was  prostrated  by  Illness.  Some  even 
hint  thatathreatof  poison  Induced  him  to  comply. 

In  France  a  new  decoration  has  been  created 
which  is  to  be  conferred  on  deserving  work  people 
who  have  served  over  thirty  years  in  the  same 
manufactory  or  commercial  establishments  on 
French  soil.  The  medals  are  of  gold,  silver,  or 
bronze.  On  one  side  is  the  image  typical  of  the 
republic;  on  the  other  the  inscription  “Honor 
and  Labor,”  together  with  the  recipient’s  name. 

Lightning  struck  and  set  fire  to  the  Italian  bark 
Nicola  while  she  was  being  laden  with  benzine  at 
Flume,  Austria.  Eight  men  perished  in  the  fiames. 

At  the  Naturalists’  Congress  in  Berlin,  Dr. 
Schweinfurth  discussed  European  prospects  in 
tropical  Africa.  He  believed  that  colonizing  would 
be  prosperous  wherever  farming  and  cattle-breed¬ 
ing  was  possible,  and  that  it  was  Important  to  send 
Christian  missions  to  Africa.  He  stigmatized  Eng¬ 
land’s  abandonment  of  the  Sudan  as  an  indelible 
stain  upon  her  reputation. 

Two  American  citizens  of  German  birth,  who 
have  been  spending  several  weeks  on  a  visit  to 
their  old  homes  in  Kiel,  Holstein,  have  been  or¬ 
dered  by  the  German  Government  to  leave  the 
Empire  by  the  8th  of  October. 

The  Germans  are  introducing  into  the  New- 
Hebrides  the  familiar  methods  of  modem  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Detailed  accounts  show  that  after  the  gun¬ 
boat  Albatross  had  killed  twenty  and  wounded 
many  more  natives  as  a  penalty  for  the  death  of 
two  Germans,  the  crew  drove  the  remainder  upon 
an  island,  and  landing  there,  played  their  Gatling 
guns  upon  them,  inflicting  “terrible  execution,” 
and  winding  up  by  burning  several  villages.  Now, 
it  is  said,  the  survivors  will  understand  that  civi¬ 
lized  nations  are  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

Within  the  past  few  years  45,000  trees  have  been 
planted  in  the  streets  of  Berlin.  This  means  of 
beautifying  the  city  has  engaged  the  special  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  authorities,  add  the  work  is  still  being 
carried  on  wherever  possible. 

The  Arthington  mission  station  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  at  Stanley  Pool,  on  the  Congo, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  June  24,  with  stores  and 
property  of  about  $15,000  value.  In  spite  of  this 
disaster,  the  prospects  of  the  mission  are  pronoun¬ 


ced  better  than  ever.  Bricks  for  raising  more  dur¬ 
able  structures  are  already  baked.  The  fire  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  originated  in  the  carelessness  of 
boys  who  were  hunting  rats.  It  is  expected  that 
the  London  Baptist  churches  will  meet  the  loss 
without  going  to  the  Provinces.  Mr.  Grenfell,  the 
English  Baptist  missionary,  who  has  done  so  much 
on  the  Congo,  has  returned  from  a  further  cruise 
on  that  river.  He  reports  “  the  upper  river,  which 
was  so  uneasy,  as  being  now  quiet  as  pastoral  Wilt¬ 
shire,  no  sign  of  hostility,  plenty  of  food,  and  anx¬ 
iety  ev^jrywhere  to  enter  into  friendly  relation¬ 
ships.” 

Col.  Charles  Denby  on  his  tour  to  the  open  ports 
of  China,  reports  to  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel  that 
Canton  is  tl»o  most  distinctive  Chinese  city.  The 
foreigners  live  on  an  island,  Shamoen,  and  the  vast 
city  is  separate  from  them.  It  is  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  Cliinese  city  for  position,  wealth,  and 
elegance.  From  it  go  most  of  the  Chinese  who 
endgrate  to  the  United  States.  The  ordinary  build, 
ing  material  at  Canton  is  a  blue  brick.  This  blue 
color  is  created  by  dampening  the  bricks  while  be. 
ing  burned.  The  stranger  is  at  first  most  struck 
with  the  river  life.  It  is  calculated  that  250,000 
people  live  in  boats.  There  are  myriads  of  sam¬ 
pans,  on  which  whole  families  are  bom,  live,  and 
die.  I  saw  many  of  these  propelled  by  women  with 
babies  strapped  on  their  backs.  There  are  “  flow¬ 
er  boats,”  floating  pleasure  boats  with  elaborately 
carved  fronts  and  profuse  gilding,  and  sometimes 
garlanded  with  flowers.  Here  parUes  and  banquets 
are  given,  and  the  feast  is  spread.  There  are 
duck  boats  where  ducks  are  raised.  They  are 
filled  with  wide  trays  projecting  from  each  side, 
and  sometimes  fifteen  hundred  ducks  are  raised 
on  one  boat.  These  ducks  are  driven  to  the 
water  and  the  fields,  at  stated  intervals.  The  do- 
posltory  of  the  dead  is  an  institution  peculiar  to 
China.  The  Cantonese  especially  desires  that  his 
bones  shall  rest  near  his  own  people.  So  when  he 
dies,  his  body  is  kept  until  it  can  be  transported 
to  Canton.  There  are  fifty  rooms,  which  are  di¬ 
vided  into  two  compartments.  The  first  is  a  kind 
of  chapel,  with  a  sort  of  altar,  images,  and  orna¬ 
ments,  with  joss  sticks  and  urns.  Behind,  in  ano¬ 
ther  compartment,  is  the  coffin.  The  coffin  is 
usually  elaborate,  sometimes  highly  ornamented 
very  heavy.  Coffins  sometimes;  remain  here;;seven 
years.  A  celebrated  place  to  visit  is  the  Wa  Lam 
Tsy,  or  Temple  of  Five  Hundred  Genii.  It  was 
founded  A.  D.  503,  and  rebuilt  A.  D.  1856.  There 
are  three  enormous  gilded  Buddhas  in  the  first 
pavilion.  In  the  next  there  is  a  marble  pagoda, 
seven  stories  high,  presented  by  the  Emperor  Kien 
Lung.  Behind  the  pagoda  is  a  quadrangle,  on  the 
north  side  of  which  is  the  Hall  of  the  Five  Hun¬ 
dred  Genii,  or  disciples  of  Buddha.  On  either  side 
of  the  hall  are  richly  gilt  Images.  I  noticed  one 
curious  image  with  an  Imitation  of  a  felt  hat  on  its 
head  and  a  mustache  on  its  lip.  I  inquired  what 
it  represented.  I  heard  with  pleasure  that  it  was 
my  old  friend  Marco  Polo.  He  is  here  enshrined 
as  one  of  the  genii. 

Mensman’s  Peptonized  Beep  Tonic  Is  the  only  pre- 
paraUon  of  beef  containing  its  entire  nuiritioua  proper^ 
lies.  It  is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  the  extracts  of 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
life-sustaining  properties ;  is  invaluable  in  all  enfeebled 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervous 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease ;  and  in  every 
form  of  debility,  particularly  if  resulting  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints.  Caswell,  Hazard  &  Co.,  Proprietors 
New  York, 

iHonei?  mJt 

New  York,  Monday,  September  27,  1886. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  an  Increase 
of  $1,397,750  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
at  $9,079,875  against  $44,931,000  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  $27,935,725  at  the  corresponding  date 
in  1884.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of 
$178,100;  the  specie  is  up  $2,550,600;  the  legal 
tenders  are  decreased  $822,000;  the  deposits 
other  than  United  States  are  up  $1,323,400,  and 
the  circulation  is  increased  $31,300. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  week 
is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con¬ 
venience  of  comparison : 

Highest.  Lowest.  1886. 

Atlantic  A  PaclOo  .  9{  Sj  _ 

Alton  ana  Terre  Haute .  381  36  an 


Buff.,  Boch.  A  Pitts. 

Cameron  Coal . 

Canada  Southern.... 
Canada  Pacific . 


Cbesapeaxe  and  Ohio  3d  prel.... 

Chicago  and  Alton . 

Commercial  Telegraph  prel . 

0.,  1..  St.  L.  AC . 


Chicago  and  Northwest  pret.. 


Chicago,  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg .  14 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg  pref.  SSj 
Columbus,  Hocking  Talley  A  Toledo  34i 

Cln.,  San.,  and  . .  39i 

Cleveland ,  C.,  C,  A  Indianapolis ....  64 


Cln.,  Washington  A  Baltimore . 

Cln.,  Washington  A  Baltimore  pret. 


Dubuque  A  Sioux  City. 


Delaware,  Lack.  A  Western . 

*DeuTer  A  Klo  Oraude  .  . 

•East  Tenn.,  Virginia  A  Qeorgla. . . . 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Qeorgla  new . 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia  1st  pret.. 
E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Qeorgla  3d  pret.... 

Evansville  A  Terre  Haute . 

Fort  Worth  A  Denver  City . 

Green  Bay  A  Winona . 

Elizabeth,  Lex.  A  B.  S . 

Harlem . 

Houston  A  Texas .  ..., . 

Illinois  Central  leased  lines, . . 

ind..  Bloom.  A  Western . 

Lake  Erie  A  Western . 


Louisville,  New  Albany  A  Chicago. 


Manhattan  Beach 


Memphis  and  Charleston . 

Michigan  Central . . 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  and  Western . 

Mil.,  Lake  Shore  A  Western  pret. . 

Mluneapolls  a  St.  Louis . 

Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis  prel . 


Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas. 


New  York,  Chicago  A  St.  Louis . 

New  York,  Chicago  A  St.  Louts  pret 


New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western  . 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western  pret.... 

New  York,  Ontario  A  West . 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western . 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western  pref. . . . 


Northern  Pacific  pret. 
Ohio  Southern  . 


Pacific  Mall.... . 

Peoria,  Decatur  A  Evansville. 


taicbmond  and  Allegheny . 

Richmond  A  Danville . 

Richmond  A  West  Point. . 

t  Rochester  A  Pittsburg . 

Rome,  Watertown  A  Ogdensburg. .. 
St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco . 


St.  Paul  A  Duluth 


South  Carolina . 

Southern  Pacific.... 
Tennessee  C.  A  1.... 


United  States  Express. 
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•  Assessment  paid,  t  Receipts. 

[Printed  by  Henry  Bussell,  30  Vesey  street.  New  York.) 
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